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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


The present work was suggested by the needs of study 

and teaching at the Universities of a subject which, for the 

period dealt with, is necessarily somewhat nebulous, indefinite, 

and, sometimes, speculative and highly controversial. It 

intends to bring together the results of specialized study of 

the different aspects of a vast subject as parts of an organic 

whole. The task of writing such a work has been considerably 

lightened by the publication of the Cambridge History of 

India, to which my obligations are both general and specific. 

But perhaps I may claim that the Indian point of view 

has received its due scope in the work and constitutes its 

chief justification. That has naturally suggested the value 

and use of some neglected texts, some new points of interest 

in known and familiar documents, or some new relations of 

old facts. The work has also followed its own method of 

building up history, as far as possible, in terms of original 

sources or texts, on the basis of what may be called the 

“ key-words ” in which are locked up its essence, its vital 

elements, its characteristic featurds. Such “ key-words ” 

are the clues to forgotten national traditions. They open 

up the buried past and breathe life into its dead bones. 

They give body and form, flesh and blood, to the dry 

skeleton of history. The past is thus seen in its proper setting, 
• 

in its true colours and perspective. It speaks through its 
own language, wherever possible. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the work has been 
somewhat simplified, as may be understood from the following 
examples: Krishna, Mahdvamsa, Vasishtha, Lichclihavi, Ahga. 

I owe the illustrations numbered II-XII to the Archaeo¬ 
logical Department to whom belongs their copyright. 
My thanks are due to Messrs. Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 
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for their kind permission to reproduce in this work maps 
numbered 1 and 3 from my work Men and Thought in Ancient 
Tndia published by them. Map No. 2 is based on that of 
Pargiter for his article in the Jit AS, 1908, pp. 309-336. The 
abbreviations of the names of texts cited are generally those 
adoi ted in all standard oriental works. 


The University, 
Lucknow ; 

January, 1936. 


Radha Kumud Mookerji. 


PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

The steady demand for the work has called for its second 
edition which is revised with a few corrections and additions. 

The Press lacked a few diacritical marks needed for transli¬ 
teration of Sanskrit and Prakrit terms and also for the para¬ 
graph readings and the Index. I hope these deficiencies of 
printing will be ignored. 

The first edition of this book was published before the 
division of India in 1947. Its matter has been continued in 
the present edition because very few changes are called for 
after the division. At the same time the conception of 
undivided India as an integral unity inspired the entire course 
of Hindu Civilization which forms the subject of this book. 

I am thankful to the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavana of Bombay 
and its Founder-President Sri K. M. Munshi specially for 

undertaking the republication of this work. 

% 

Radha Kumud Mookerji. 

39 Ekdalia Road, Calcutta 19 
May, 1949. 
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Chapter I 


INTRODUCTION 

History as a Subject. —History deals with the past, of a 

people or country and not with its present or future. It 

deals with what has been, and not with what is, or what 
ought to be. It records realities, actual events, or accom¬ 
plished facts, and has nothing to do with ideals, with which 
are concerned subjects like Ethics or Poetry, Art, and 
Literature. But though it deals with what may be re¬ 
garded as the dead past, it is not without its lessons or 

value for the problems of the present or the prospects 

of the future'. It supplies the data upon which are based tiie 
social sciences like Economics or Politics. Politics has even 
been defined as the fruit of the tree of which History is the 
root. All reform, whether social, economic, or political, must 
not be by a violent or complete break with the past, but should 
be along the lines of least resistance in consonance with the 
national traditions and aptitudes of the people concerned, as 
reflected in their history, if such reform is to take root and 
not to be flourished in the air. 

Scope and Method. —The character of History as a 
subject of study determines the method proper for its 
study. As it records and recalls the past, it must do so 
faithfully like a mirror or a photograph, showing in its true 
contours and colours the object it brings before the eye. In 
dealing with the events or facts of the past, it must first 
ascertain them correctly and let them speak for themselves. 
This means that history is entirely bound by its material. It 
cannot modify or improve upon it. A chemist can get 
the material he needs by means of artificial manipulations 
and experiments with which he proceeds to find positive or 
objective proofs of the hypothesis or theory suggested by 
his scientific and constructive imagination. But a historian 
must not manipulate his material. He must take the facts 
as he finds them. He cannot create them. The facts are 

X B 
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external to him, and are beyond and independtnt of him. 
He cannot, like the philosopher, spin out ot his inner 
consciousness an ideal system, or, like the poet or 1 artis , 
enthuse on “ the light that never was on sea or land . 
He must be always true to his facts with all their imper¬ 
fections in point of precision or definiteness, quality, reaction 
effects, or consequences. History cannot be made to order. 
Its materials are beyond control. They are fixed with a dead 
certainty. When these arc found, the historian must take a 

detached view of them. 

Sometimes it is difficult to get at the correct facts of the past 
from the different accounts given of them in the sources or 
records from which they are derived. In such cases, the histo¬ 
rian will require the critical spirit of a scientist in dealing 
with his material or the discrimination and impartiality of a 
judge in tracing the truth through a maze of conflicting and 
contradictory accounts and evidence. His views and judgments 
of the past must not be influenced by any personal bias or 
prc-coneeived theories. He must accept as inevitable the 
conclusions to which the evidence leads, and bow to the pictuie 
of the past which his facts call up. That picture may, or may 
not, be to his taste, may be agreeable or painful, may feed or 
hurt his national pride, but he must present it as it is. He 
must not touch up the picture. He must also place the 
picture in its proper setting. He must not interpret the past 
in terms of the present, or read into old texts modem 
notions. 

Thus the ideal historian must possess the objective attitude 
of the scientist towards the facts and phenomena of his study, 
the mechanical precision and perfection of the mirror in 
reflecting and reproducing the past, the dialectical skill of the 
lawyer ifi sifting and interrogating the evidence, the impar¬ 
tiality of the judge in finding the way to truth through its 
different or conflicting accounts, and, lastly, the insight and 
vision which lead to the discovery and exploration of new 
sources or untrodden fields. 1 

1 Benedetto Croce has summed up the requirements of a historian 
in his own inimitable way. According to him, the historian must have 
** a point of view", “ an intimate personal conviction regarding the 
conception of the facts which he has undertaken to relate!. The historical 
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Limitations. —History is thus limited by, and to, the 
facts that are found. Some of them may be lost in oblivion. 
Much of the past is dead and buried; it can only be 
preserved if records are kept of it. Where there are 
no records kept of the facts and events of the past, 
there can be no history. History begins with recorded 
time. Besides the limitation of ascertained facts, history has 
thus the further limitation imposed upon its scope by the 
sources of such facts.' The exploration of the sources is thus 
the first task of the historian. His second task is the extraction 
of facts from the sources. 

Treatment.— The treatment of the facts thus recovered 
will depend on their nature. Firstly, the sequence of facts 
may be traced in time, in the order of chronology. There is 
a view that history proper must be limited to chronology 
that the facts and events of a distant or obscure past for 
which the precise dates are not available should be beyond 
the province of history. Such a limited view of history 
will make it merely political history made up of definite 
and concrete events and measures connected with the 
succeeding sovereigns of a country. But the* sequence of 


work of art cannot be achieved among the confused and discordant mass 
of crude facts, save by means of this point of view, which makes it 

possible to carve a definite figure from that rough and incoherent mass- 

It suffices to read any book of history to discover at once the point of 
view of the author, if he be a historian worthy of the name and know his 
own business. There exist liberal and reactionary, rationalist and catholic 
historians, who deal with political or social history.... Absolutely 
historical historians do not and cannot exist. Can it be said that Thucydides 
and Polybius, Livy and Tacitus, Machiavelli and Guicciardini, Giannone 
and Voltaire were without moral and political views; and, in our time, 
Guizot or Thiers, Macaulay or Balbo, Ranke or Mommsen?.., .If t ho 
historian is to escape from this inevitable necessity of taking a side, he 
must become a political and scientific enniuch; and history is not the 
business of enmuchs. .. .Historians who profess to wish to interrogate 
the facts, without adding anything of their own to them, are not to bo 
believed. This, at the most, is the result of ingenuousness and illusion 
on their part; they will always add what they have of personal, if they 
be truly historians, though it be without knowing it, or they will believe 
that they have escaped doing so, only because they have referred to 
it by innuendo, which is the most insinuating and penetrative of methods 
And yet this subjective element or factor, which is necessary and inevitable 
“in every narrative of human affairs*', is " compatible with the utmost 
objectivity, impartiality, and scrupulosity in dealing with historical data 
and materials" {/Esthetic, pp. 220-3, iu Amslie’s translation). 
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facts may be traced not merely in time but also in ideas. 
Facts may be so arranged and presented as to exhibit the 
order of development, a process of organic evolution from 
origins and in successive stages. Or the facts may follow 
a logical order of ideal sequences and connections. By 
the application of both these methods, chronological and 
logical or philosophical, the horizon of history may be 
considerably widened. It will not be confined only to 
political history within the rigid limits of an immutable 
chronology, but will include much other matter of consider¬ 
able interest and importance. It will include social history, 
the history of institutions, of culture and civilization, which 
is of more consequence to a people’s national history and of 
more abiding value to the general culture of mankind than 
purely political, chronological history, treating only of 
particular and dated facts and events. For these form but 
a small and comparatively unimportant part of a people’s 
history which should concern itself not so much with its 
rulers, government, or administration, as with its develop¬ 
ment in culture and civilization, and those formative 
forces, agencies, or movements which shape that develop¬ 
ment. It will be evident that for such history, the history 
of thought, of ideals and institutions, of manners,, customs, 
and beliefs, the merely datable facts, facts which are studied 
individually and piecemeal, do not count as much as they 
do for purely political history. For the history of civiliza¬ 
tion, of a nation’s development through the ages in the 
different spheres of thought and action, facts are to be viewed 
in the mass, in their general and broader bearings and effects, 
in their tendencies, as comprising or exhibiting the stages or 
processes of that deVelopment. 

Application to Indian History. —Indian history based 
on chronology dates approximately from 600 b.o., the time of 
the great religious leader, Gautama the Buddha, whose date 
is the earliest date that can be ascertained with some degree 
of precision in Indian history. Yet, surely, the rise of 
Buddhism was not the first fact of Indian history. There 
was a long period of previous history and development of 
which Buddhism was a product. For this earlier history, 
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it is not possible to trace any dates for the facts and move¬ 
ments that make it up. In reconstructing that history of the 
remote past, the chronological method breaks down. We have 
to fall back upon the other methods which will be very fruit¬ 
ful for the purpose. If the earlier pre-Buddhistic history ol 
India is devoid of chronological data, it is rich in other kinds 
of data on the basis of which we can build up, instead of a 
political history presenting events in their chronological 
sequence in relation to sovereigns, a history of civilization 
presenting the broad movements in thought and morals, the 
evolution of institutions, the progress achieved through 
the ages in social organization, economic life, literature, and 
religion. 

Sources.— All history, however, whether cultural or 
chronological, is limited by its sources. The sources, or the 
evidence and records left of a people’s life in the past, may 
be either in writing or in the form of material remains ; they 
may be either literary or monumental in their character. 
There is an evolution of sources with the evolution of history * 
The earliest evidence of man’s life was not in any written 
record or literary text, for writing, learning, or literature 
must come with considerable progress in : civilization. 
According to many scholars, writing was not developed in 
India before about 800 b.c., though this view is not universally 
accepted. It is not, however, doubted that literature in India 
was much older than writing and was conserved and trans¬ 
mitted from teacher to pupil, from generation to generation, 
by a system of oral tradition. Texts in this Indian system 
of learning passed from ear to ear, and constituted what 
was technically called sruti (literally, what is revealed by 
hearing). All knowledge was thus stored up in the memory. 
The learned men were the travelling libraries of those days. 
This system of oral learning and teaching was valued highly 
in ancient India for its intrinsic merits and efficiency as an 
educational method and continued in vogue long after writing 
was in common use. Some of the primary religious 
texts, like the Veda especially, are carefully treasured 
up in the heart for meditation, and considered to this 
day too sacred by devotees to be consigned for their 
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conservation to external agencies like writing or books. 
But even granting that literature in India was older 
than writing and had lived long from mouth to mouth, it 
could not be the earliest source of Indian history. That has 
to be found in some of the material remains and vestiges left 
of the earliest life of man in India in what may be called 
1 he prehistoric ages. These are in the form of tools, 
implements, and traces of dwelling sites and habitations 
that were in use in those early days. Later, with progress 
in culture and civilization, the evidence ol man s life grows 
in volume and variety till, in the historic periods, the sources 
of history are to be found not merely in literature, folklore, 
and tradition, but in such material remains of diverse kinds 
as works of architecture, sculpture, painting, inscriptions 
found on stone or copper, and coins conveying historical 
information in their marks, symbols, legends or writings, 
weight, or standard, fabric, and material. Thus history 
lias to be built up on the basis of all these sources 
wherever available, literary, epigrapliic, numismatic, and 
artistic or monumental. Sometimes these sources may 
have to be found far afield, even in foreign and distant 
countries. The history of countries with which India had 
intercourse will throw light on her own history. Some of 
the sources of Indian history are thus found in the writings 
of Greek and Roman authors. An inscription discovered in 
Mesopotamia throws light on the antiquity of the Rigveda, 
the earliest literary work of India and perhaps of the world. 
There are many old monuments in the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago such as Java, Sumatra, and Bali, or countries 
like Siam and Cambodia, comprising what has been 
conveniently called Indonesia, which owe their origin to Indian 
ideals and craftsmanship and throw light on the 
“ expansion " of India, the growth of a Greater India beyond 

her boundaries. 
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PREHISTORIC INDIA 

Geological Formations.— Prehistoric India is to be viewed 
both in its physical and human aspects. The geographical form 
of India, as we see it on thei map, was not built up in a day. It 
is the outcome of a long course of geological evolution or 
earth-formation. Originally, the earth itself was one burn¬ 
ing and moving mass like the sun, not showing on it any 
separate countries like India, nor supporting any life or 
organic form'. Geologists distinguish four main ages of the 
earth, each with a-number of sub-ages, with reference to 
life-development. These ages are: (1) Azoic, when there was 
no life on earth; (2) Palocozoic, when life first appeared in 
the form of Invertebrates, such as seaweeds, sponges, or jelly¬ 
fish, and later, as fish, reptiles, and birds, together with 
gigantic trees and forests, the sources of our coal-seams; (3) 
Mesozoic (middle life) ; and (4) Cainozoic (recent life), 
during which evolved different types of mammals out of which 
developed Man. 

Life developed as the earth cooled and solidified into a 
crust. Through earthquakes, volcanic eruptions, atmospheric 
and climatic changes, the earth has attained to its present 
form. So also has India. She has been built up in parts 
and by stages. Some of her parts are very old, parts of the 
earth’s earliest crust. She has a rocky foundation or back¬ 
bone as old as creation, running right through from north 
to south. What is called Peninsular India, the Deccan as 
well as southern India, is also a chip of this old block, com¬ 
pared with which the plains of northern India are very 
recent. Peninsular India was at first a part of a 
different continent to which the name Gondwana is given 
by geologists. It extended from South Africa through 
Australia as far as South America, as shown by the identity 
of fossil remains, animal and vegetable, in all this area. 

Library Sri Pratap College, 

Srinagar . 
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The Western Ghats formed the watershed separating the 
eastern from the western part of Gondwana. That is why \ve 
find the rivers of Peninsular India flowing from sources in 
sight of the Arabian Sea in the opposite direction till they 
fall into the Bay of Bengal,. In the north, an extensive Eur- 
Asiatic Ocean called the Tethys engulfed the whole area from 
Central Europe through Asia Minor to northern India and 
Burma. In India, it was only the Aravallis that looked down 
upon this ocean. To the free migration in this ocean are to 
he traced the affinities found in the fossil contents of place* 
so far apart as China, Central Himalayas, and Burma. 
After a long interval, the first tremors of mountain-building 
were felt. The Tethys retreated westward with its floor 
rising, and the lands on its opposite sides approacliing each, 
other. The soft deposits of the sea that separated them were 
folded and crushed to form the Himalayas in India, 1 the 
mountains of Persia, the Carpathians, and the Alps. 
The chief movement was that of Asia coming southward 
and driving the sea deposits against the stable block of 
India, namclv, the northern part of Peninsular India, which 


bore flic brunt of the shock, broke somewhat, and was 
involved in the folding. Traces of this folding arc noticed 
by geologists in 1 lie central part of the Himalayas, including 
the highest peaks, and the foothills around Simla, just as 
the folded sediments of the sea are traced in the northern 
part of the Dehra-Dun-Simla-Spiti zone. There was also the 
simultaneous consequence of a subsidence of the land between 
the Himalayas and the Deccan plateau. The plains of north¬ 
ern India were formed ages later by the gradual filling up ot 


this depression or sea with material washed down from 
the northern highlands. Even when India thus attained 


iTlio importance of the Himalayas to human history cannot be over¬ 
stated. The growth of Man is itself traced to that momentous geological 
formation. Bareli first suggested that Man and the Himalayas arose 
simultaneously, towards the end of the Miocene Perod, over a million 
years ago. According to Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, “ as the land rose, 
the temperature would be lowered, and some of the apes which had 
previously lived in the warm forest would be trapped to the north of the 
raised area.’* ** As the forests shrank and gave place to plains, the 
ancestors of Man had to face living on the ground. If they had remained 
arboreal, or semi-arboreal like the apes, there might never have been 
men" (Thomson and Geddes in Outlines of General Biology, vol. 2, p. 1164). 
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to her present geographical form and configuration, 
there had been a long interval before Man appeared 
in India to make her history. Human history began 
long after the physical history of the country had 
accomplished itself, creating conditions calling for the advent 
of Man. 

Prehistoric Cultures: Ages of Sto)ie .—The different 

stages in the early history of*Man are marked by the different 
materials used by him for the satisfaction of his elementary 
needs. These materials are traced mainly in tools, weapons, 
pottery, and tombs. First were devised implements of 
stone, chipped and rude in form, usually found in association 
with fossils of animals now extinct. Thus the earliest period 
of civilization is called the Old Stone, or Palaeolithic, Age. 
Then came the New Stone, or Neolithic, Age, marked by 
the evolution of improved stone implements, ground, 
grooved, and polished, and usually associated with remains of 
fauna not extinct. It was further marked by the use of 
pottery, al first hand-made, and later turned on the wheel, 
and by the practice of honouring the dead by giving them 
burial in tombs of massive stones. It will thus appear that 
a wide gulf and distance of time separated the two Stone Ages. 
The subsequent stages of development came on more rapidly 
and imperceptibly—those characterized by the use of Copper, 


Bronze, and Iron. 

India, like other countries, has passed through these stages 
of development, except that she seems to have missed the Bronze 
Age (except in certain areas), instead of which she had some¬ 
thing like the Copper Age. 

Palaeolithic remains are rather rare in India. They are 
mainly found in the Deccan and southern India, as being 
geologically the oldest parts of India. They are found 
in latcrite beds and ossiferous gravels south of 25° north 
latitude, and made generally of quartzite, whence the 
Palaeolithic men are sometimes called Quartzite men. 
Numerous quartzite implements have been found near 
Madras city and Ongole in Guntur district, and more 
in Cuddapah, which was the home of Palaeolithic culture for 
its quartzite rocks, just as Bellary was the home of Neolithic 
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culture. Isolated palaeolithic remains have been found m 
a few other places. A well-made ovate instrument of 
chipped quartzite was found in the Narmada valley in 
post-tertiary gravels containing the bones of hippopotamus 
and of other animals now extinct. An agate flake was found 
in similar gravels in the Godavari valley. The Kon ravines 
of Mirzapur have yielded some implements considered to be 
neolithic from their locality. A serrated fish-bone 
resembling an arrow-head was excavated in Gaugedic alluvium 
in Ghazipur district below a stratum containing polished 
neolithic tools. 

'While the Palaiolilhians practically confined themselves 
lo quartzite areas like Cuddapah or Madras coast, the 
Neolit liians spread all over India. Their remains are 
broadly classified as follows: (1) “Pigmy Flints” or minia¬ 
ture stone implements varying in length irom half to an inch 
and a half and shaped like arrow-heads, crescents, or 
jointed forms. These were apparently meant to be 
fitted into wooden holders and handles lor a variety of uses. 
They were found in shoals in the Vindhya hills, in Baglicl- 
kand, Rewali, Mirzapur, generally on the floors of caves or 
lock-shelters, along with the ashes and charcoal of hearths 
or in tumuli, along with entire skeletons and rude pottery. 
A peculiar chisel-shaped, high-shouldered celt is found in 
Chota Nagpur, Assam, and more abundantly in Burma, 
Indo-China and the Malay Peninsula. (2) Implement 
Factories: Sites of several neolithic settlements and imple¬ 
ment factories have been discovered in southern India. The 
implements seem to have been polished on gneiss rocks 
exhibiting grooves 10-14 inches long and about 2 inches deep. 
High-class wheel-made pottery is also found in abundance at 
these settlements, together with stone beads and pieces 
of haematite for manufacturing pigments. (3) “ Cinder- 

mounds ” found in the Bellary district of southern India. 
These are supposed to be the results of wholesale holocausts 
of animals and have yielded neolithic implements. (4) 
“ Cup-marks ” or sculpturings on stone and rock found in 
many places in India. (5) “ Buddie or haematite drawings. ” 
These are found (a) in the Mirzapur district Vindliyan hills 
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representing hunters with barbed spears attacking a 
rhinoceros, now extinct; ( b ) in caves in Hoshangabad district, 
representing a giraffe ; (c) in the Kaimur liills, showing 
stag-hunts ; and (rZ) at Singanpur, showing representations 
of an animal resembling a kangaroo, and also of horse and 
deer, which are very like the Spanish drawings of the same 
age. These prehistoric paintings are found along with 
neolithic tools. (6) Tombs: while palaeolithic men deserted 
their dead in the forests, the neolithics disposed of them by 
the more civilized practice of giving them burial. Neolithic 
sepulchres are, however, rarely found in India. The 
skeleton of an adult male was found with vessels of glazed 
pottery and glass in a grave in Mirzapur. A neolithic 
cemetery containing fifty-four tombs was discovered in the 
Kolar district, together with piles of potteiy. At Patta- 
varam, near Madras city, have been found earthen mounds 
covering terra-cotta coffins, oblong for females and pyriform 
for males, who were buried in a contracted position. 
In other Madras districts, such as Chingleput, Nellorc, 
and Arcot, similar oblong terra-cotta sarcophagi have been 
discovered, but sometimes associated with iron implements 
Megalithic tombs in various forms occur throughout Madras, 
Bombay, Mysore, and the Nizam’s Dominion, but are mostly 
post-neolithic for the iron implements they contain. They 
also show evidence of cremation. There was also the practice 
of Urn-burial in the neolithic age. The urns did not contain 
cremated ashes but whole bodies reduced in bulk by pounding 
or by dissection. A vast cemetery covering an area of 
about 114 acres, each acre accommodating about 1,000 
urns buried underneath, has been found at Adichanallur, in 
Tinnevelly district along the TamraparnI River. Parts of 
this necropolis must have been neolithic for the stone 
implements they contain, but much of it is recent for the 
implements of iron, ornaments of bronze and even of gold 
found. Examples of urn-burial have been also found in 
Brahmanabad in Sind. 

Copper Age .—The , Age of Stone was followed by the 
Age of Iroh in southern India but by an Age of Copper in 
northern. India. There seems to have been no Bronze Age 
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preceding Ihe lion Age in India, except in Sind, as will be 
seen later. Bronze is an alloy made np of nine parts ot 
copper and one of tin. The many bronze objects brought t. 
light in the archaic tombs of southern India are art.eles of 
luxurv like bowls and regarded as later in date 
imports The most important find of copper came from a 
,Le ' called Gungeria in Central India. It comprised 
424 copper implements, very closely resembling Irish copper 
celts, considered to be as old as 2000 B.c The hoard also 
contained 102 silver plates comprising circular discs an 
(inures of a bull’s head with horns. This silver must have 
been rare in India and might have been even an import. 
But copper was indigenous to India and is taken to be the 
Ted amentioned in the Bigveda. Besides the Gungeria 
hoard of copper implements, fine celts, harpoons, swords and 
sper-heads of the same material have been found in the Cawn- 
pore, Fatchgarh, Mainpuri and Muttra districts and indeed 
all over northern India, “ almost from the. Hooghly to the far 
side of the Indus, and from the foot of the Himalayas to tin. 

Cawnpore district”. 

rse of Iron .—Iron was used earlier m northern than m 
southern India, as it was used earlier in Babylonia than in 
Kevin It is referred to in the Atharvaveda, which is not 
later than about 2500 u.o. Herodotus states that the Indian 
soldiers who fought in Europe under the Persian emperor, 
Xerxes, against Greece in 480 u.o. used iron-tipped eano 
arrows for their bows. Eater, at the time of Alexandei s 
campaigns in India, tho Indians, according to the Greek 
writers, were as well versed in the .use of iron and steel as 
the Greeks themselves. They further record that a present, 
of 100 talents of steel was made to Alexander by some ot t le 

Paniab chiefs. 

The Indus Civilization, c. 3250-2750 n.c. While w 
have mere scraps of evidence scattered throughout India for 
these prehistoric cultures, recently quite a mass of ^conclusive 
and concentrated evidence lias been unearthed by archteo- 
logieal excavation in one region, that of the Indus, at 
two sites, viz. Harappa, between Lahore and Multan, 
and Mohenjo-daro (“the Mound of the Dead”) in the 
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Larkana district of Sind. The evidence points 1o the 
development of an entire civilization which may be desig¬ 
nated as the Indus Civilization in a region which was then 
more watered and wooded than now. Sind had in those early 
days a heavier rainfall, as indicated by the use of kiln-burnt 
brides for the exposed parts of its ancient buildings, and of 
sun-dried bricks for its foundations and infillings protected 
against the elements ; by the seals showing animals which 
were denizens of dense forests, or by the elaborate drainage 
system of its city. It was also then watered not merely 
by the Indus (with its affluents and branches) but also 
by a second river, the Great Mihran, which existed up to 
the fourteenth century a.d. These two rivers between 
them divided the vast volume of water from the five rivers 
of the Punjab and were mainly responsible for the growth 
of this most ancient civilization in Sind. Similarly, in the 
neighbouring region of southern Baluchistan, now des- 
sicatcd, Sir Aurel Stein has discovered remains of large 
and prosperous prehistoric settlements. The prosperity of 
Sind continued up to the time of the Acluemenid emperor 
of Persia in the fifth century b.c. (under whom it was 
a satrapy), and of Alexander the Great, who saw it as the 
most flourishing part of India under its chief called Mousi- 
kanos (=Mushika or Muchukarna?). The region was 
then even exposed to floods, as pointed to by the particularly 
solid basements and high terraces provided for the Mohenjo- 
da ro buildings. 

The surface of the Mohenjo-daro site is covered by 
mounds whose heights vary from 70 to 20 feet. Between 
the summits of these mounds and the level of the subsoil 
water have been unearthed seven strata of remains, of 
which the first three belong to the Late Period, the next three 
to the Intermediate Period, and the seventh to the Early 
Period. Below the seventh, at a depth of about 40 feet from 
the surface, there must be earlier layers, now submerged 
beneath the subsoil water, for the layers already brought 
to light reveal a full-fledged civilization whose roots and 
origins must be traced to much older times, at least 1,000 

years older. 
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Its remains: Buildings.—Those were dwelling-houses, 
shrines, and public baths, for both secular and religions 
purposes. . 

The houses vary from the smallest ones of two rooms 
to a large one like a palace, showing a frontage of 85 feet 
and a depth of 07 feet, wide entrance hall and doorway, 
porter's lodge, courtyard 32 feet square, surrounded by 
chambers on both ground and upper floors, paved with 
brick and provided with a covered drain which was con¬ 
nected with vertical drains discharging into small earthen¬ 
ware vessels sunk beneath the courtyard pavement for 
purposes of the upstairs privies. There are unearthed 
some exceptionally large and elaborate structures which 
might have been temples. A hall of twenty brick piers, about. 
00 feet square, of the Intermediate Period, has also been 
found. 

But the most singular structure is the Great Bath, a regular 
hydropathic establishment with several annexes. It consisted 
of (u) an open quadrangle with verandahs backed by 
galleries and rooms on all sides ; (h) a swimming bath 30 

feet by 23 by 8 feet (deep) in the middle of the quadrangle, 
with flights of steps at the ends ; (c) wells from 

which the bath was filled ; and ( d ) an upper storey of timber 
indicated by charcoal and ashes found. The construc¬ 
tion of the swimming-bath reflects great credit on the 
engineering of those days. To make it watertight and 
its foundations secure, “ the lining of the tank was made of 
finely dressed brick laid in gypsum mortar, about 4 feet thick; 
backing this was an inch-thick damp-proof course of bitumen” 
further stabilized “ by another thin wall of burnt brick be¬ 
hind it ; then came a packing of crude brick and behind this 
again another solid rectangle of burnt brick encompassing the 
whole This is how this tank, about 5,000 years old, is still 
so well preserved. 

One of the accessories to this Great Bath is supposed to 
he a hammam or hot-air bath, showing traces of a series 
of dwarf walls supporting the floor and vertical flues 
for heating the room, “ evidence of a hypoeaustic system of 
heating.” 




The Great Bath [ditto]. 
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Other Antiquities , Arts, and Crafts. y—The growth of these 
early cities depended on agriculture and trade. There are 
unearthed specimens of wheat and barley 1 then cultivated, 
and of mullcr and saddle-quern by which they were ground, 
but not of the circular grindstone. Date palm was also culti¬ 
vated, from the seeds found. 

The food of the Indus people comprised beef, mutton, 
pork, and poultry, flesh of the ghariyal, turtles, and 
tortoises, fish from the river or brought from the sea. 
The bones or shells of all these have been found among the 
ruins. 

Skeletal remains testify to the following animals being then 
domesticated: the humped bull, buffalo, sheep, elephant, camel, 
pig, and fowl, and possibly dog (of which several terra-cotta 
figurines have been found) and horse. 

Remains of the following wild animals have been found, viz. 
mongoose,- shrew, black rat, and deer, and also figurines of 
bison, rhinoceros, tiger, monkey, bear, and hare. 

Metals and Minerals .—There tvas use of gold and silver, of 
copper, tin, and lead, but iron was absolutely unknown. The 
gold used has been found to contain an alloy of silver known 
as electron, and must have come by trade from places like 
Kolar and Anantapur in the south, where such gold is found. 
Gold was used for making ornaments. 

The copper used along with lead must have come from 
Rajputana, Baluchistan, or Persia, where lead is found in 
association with copper ores. Copper had now taken the place 
of stone for manufacture of weapons, implements, and 
domestic utensils such as lance-heads, daggers, knives, axes, 
chisels, or ornaments like bangles, car-rings, etc. Copper is 
found here in the earliest stratum, earlier than 3000 b.c. That 
it was extensively worked in India in very early times is proved 
by the find of 424 hammered copper implements at Gungeria 
already noticed. 

1 Expert examination has revealed this wheat to be of the species still 
cultivated in the Punjab. It is not certain whether wheat or bailey 
was the lirst cereal cultivated by iuan. Both have been found in the 
earliest graves of Egypt. The harlc-y found at Molieujo-daro is of the 
species found in pre-Dynastic graves m. Egypt. It is believed that both 
wheat and barley arc Asiatic in origin. (Cf. Peake’s Presidential Address 
in J.H. Antlirop. Inst., 1927.) 
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Tin was not used by itself but as an alloy with copper 
s0 as to form bronze containing 0 to 13 per cent tin. 
Bronze was preferred to copper for producing sharp^edges 
or finer finish. Being found in the earliest stiatuni t 
must have been in use before 3000 B.c. T his disposes of the 
theory held that there was no Bronze Age in India at all. 
The sources of tin or bronze used in Sind must have been 
outside India, North Persia, and Western Afghanistan hon. 

which tliev came by way of the Bolan I ass. . 

Indian source was Hazaribagl. district, which could not 
be tapped in those days by the Indus people from that 

d 'Various stones were used for building anad other purposes 
and came from places far and near. Tho Sukkur limestone 
was used for covering drains. The KIrthar lulls supplied 
.rvpsum used as a mortar and alabaster for making lattice 
screens, vessels, and statues. Harder stones of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. like gneiss and basalt, were used to make 
saddle-querns and mullers, door sockets. or weights. 
Chert was chipped and ground into weights and polishes, 
or flaked for use as knives. Steatite was used m the making 
of seals and statuettes. The yellow Jaisalmir stone is 
the material found in statues and cult objects like luiya, 
and yoni rings ( Many varieties of semi-precious stones 
were used for beads and ornaments, such as rock erjstal, 
haematite, carnelian, jasper, agate, or onyx. The hne 
„ieen amazon stone came front Doddabetta in the Nilgais 
as its only source in India, and amethyst from the Deccan 
trap, Lapis lazuli came from Badakslian, turquoise from 
Khorasan, and jadeitc (hard jade) from the Pamirs, Eastern 

Turkestan, or Tibet. in. 

Other materials were also used such as bone, ivory, shell, 01 

faience. Shell came from the coasts of India, and Persian dull 
or 1 lie Red Sea. 

Numerous spindle-whorls found in the houses of Mohenjo- 
daro testify to the common practice of spinning and that 
among the rich and poor alike, as shown by costly whorls 
of faience and cheaper ones of pottery or shell. Tin. 
material for textiles was both wool and cotton. Scraps 
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of cotton found adhering to the side of a silver vase have 
been found by expert examination to resemble the present- 
day coarse Indian cottons with its typical convoluted 
structure. Thus this indigenous Indian cotton was known to 
the Babylonians as sindhu and to the Greeks as sindov, and 
was a true cotton and not a product of the cotton-tree as 
hitherto believed. 

The dress of the days included a long shawl as shown in 
two statues found. The men wore short beards and 
whiskers, with upper lip sometimes shaven as in Sumer* 
The hair was taken back from the forehead and then clipped 
or coiled in a knot with a fillet to support it at the back 
of the head. Sometimes there is seen a skull-cap curling 
into a point behind, or a taller cap with a rolled brim. 
Three bronze figures of dancing girls show the hair coiled in 
a heavy mass taken above the left ear to fall cover the right. 


shoulder. 

Ornaments included chiefly necklaces, fillets, armlets, and 
finger-rings for both sexes, and girdles, ear-rings, and anklets. 
For the rich these were of gold, silver, faience, ivory, or semi¬ 
precious stones ; for the poor, shell, bone, copper? and 
terra-cotta. Cornelian was skilfully bored to form beads for 
girdles. 

That the Indus civilization was of the Chalcolithic Age is 
shown by the fact that arms and utensils of stone were used 
side by side with those of copper or bronze. The weapons of war 
and the chase are the bow and arrow,- spear, axe, dagger, and 
mace, but the sword was not yet evolved, nor defensive bodily 
armour. Among the other implements may be mentioned 
hatchets, sickles, saws, chisels, and razors, made of both copper 
and bronze ; knives and celts of these metals, as also of chert 
or other hard stones. Some stone objects like dishes, bowls, 
vases, toilet-boxes, palettes, burnishers, or weights have, how¬ 
ever, left far behind the typical artefacts of a Stone or 
Chalcolithic Age. 

Judging from the paucity of finds of offensive and 
defensive weapons, it may be held that the people of 
Mohenjo-daro were not very military or much troubled by fears 
of invasion. 

3 
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The Indus weights are interesting. The small on 

are cubes of chert or slate, the larger ones — ‘"j 

The weights show “greater accuracy aiul consistency t 
those of Elam and Mesopotamia”. The sequence of then 
,, ltios was at first binary like M. 

Vleoo, The" weight ^ most in ’use' w, the ratio 16, weighing 

^Domestic vessels were generally of -"enwate of 
various kinds and shapes, offering stands goblets heat , 
store-jars, and the like. Vast numbers found ot goblet, 
or drinking cups show the Indus practice, still the Hindu 
practice, of throwing away the cups once used 

dr T n he ng Indus pottery was generally wheel-made and was 
painted rcd-and-black ware. Some of it was also inciaed1 . 

“polychrome”, and “glazed”. The ‘glazed Indus 
pottery is “ the earliest example of its kind in the ancient 
world ”, and that, too, as a tine fabric. It appeared in Meso¬ 
potamia about 1000 b.c. and much later in Egypt. 

Terra-cotta toys were produced in great variety, such a 
rattles, whistles (shaped like birds), figures of men, women, 
birds, and carts. Birds were mounted on wheels and oxen 
yoked to carts. The /carts are the earliest known specimens ot 
their kind, like the chariot figured on a stone slab at Ur (date 


3200 b.c. by Woolley). 4 „ 

The Indus people had invented Writing, for which they 

employed a script which belongs to the same order as other 

quasi-pictographic scripts of the period, such as the Proto- 

Elamitic, Early Sumerian, Minoan, or Egyptian. There are 

found 396 Signs of the script, accompanied by inscriptions 

on seals, sealings, pottery fragments, copper tablets, 

and even bangles of vitrified clay. Signs are also found in 

combination, while characters are modified by the addition 

of accents, or strokes. There are also seen groups of strokes, 

never exceeding twelve in number, which have perhaps a 

phonetic rather than a numerical valuq. The direction 

of the writing is seen generally to be from right to 

left, except for continuation. The large number of Signs 
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again rather shows that the script was not an alphabetic one 
but phonetic.' 

The remains and antiquities show that lack of ornament 
in which art originates. But the smaller objects, like 
seals and amulets , show some art. The humped bull, 
buffalo,' or bison engraved on seals may be taken as examples, 
as also the powerfully modelled young bull of terra-cotta, a 
mastiff-like hound in steatite, seated ram, squirrel, or monkey, 
figured on amulets. There is here realism tempered with 
restraint. 

Examples of artistic human form are not numerous, the 
many terra-cotta figurines hardly showing any art. Of stone 
images, few as they are, three are worthy of mention. 
One is that of a Yogi with meditative eyes fixed on 
the tip of the nose. Another is a portrait head showing 
prominent cheekbones, wide, thin-lipped mouth, but 
ugly saucer-like ears.' There is a third seated imago 
showing a shawl worn. We may also note in this con¬ 
nection the bronze figurine of a dancing girl, showing 
disproportionately long arms and legs and beating time to 
music with her feet. There are two remarkable statuettes 
found at Harappa, one of which, of red stone, imported from 
a distance, shows faithful modelling of fleshy parts, 
and the other of dark grey slate, the figure of a male dancer, 
standing on his right leg, with the left leg raised high, the 
ancestor of Siva Nataraja. Both these statuettes anticipate 
Greek artistry by their striking anatomical truth, just as the 
seals already referred to anticipate the Greek delineation of 
animal forms. 

Religion. —The data discovered so far both at Mohenjo-daro 
and Harappa are meagre. 

A large number of female figurines of terra-cotta has been 
discovered, akin to those discovered in Baluchistan, though 
these latter are not full-length images. 

Female statuettes akin to these from the Indus Valley and 
Baluchistan are also found in large numbers in countries of 
Western Asia and around the iEgean coasts, in Elam, 
Mesopotamia, Transcaspia, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Cyprus, Crete, the Cyclades, the Balkans, and Egypt 
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The accepted view is that these are representations of the 
Great Mother-or Nature-Goddess. It is in keeping with the 
religious tradition of India, the home of worship, from time 
immemorial, of the divine Mother, Adyd-Sakti or Prakritx, 
the Prithvl [/Gv vi, 12, 5 ; x, 187, 2], or Prithiyi [Rv. v. 85, 
1-5 ; vii, 7, 2-5], or Aditi, the mother of the Adityas of the 
liigveda, down to the Grdmadevdtds or village goddesses of 
modern times, figuring as the national deities of the masses of 

India, Aryan or non-Aryan. 

A striking oblong sealing found at Harappa represents the 
Earth or Mother Goddess, with a plant growing from her womb, 
and a man, knife in hand, and a woman with raised hands, who 
was probably to be sacrificed. 

A male deity, “ the prototype of the historic &iva,” is 
portrayed on a seal with three faces and eyes (the trimvkha 
and trinayaim of Siva), seated on a low Indian throne in the 
typical posture of a Yogi , with animals on each side, elephant 
and tiger on right and rhinoceros and buffalo on left, and 
two horned deer standing under the throne, justifying the 
title of Rigvedic Rudra and of Siva as Pasupati, Lord of 
Animals. The deer indicative of the forest anticipate the 
Buddhist sculptures representing the deer-park where the 
Buddha had delivered his first sermon. There is also the last 
characteristic of the historic Siva in this figure, a pair of horns 
crowning his head to denote the deity and anticipating the 
trisfila or trident of the Saivas, or the Iriratna, tho three jewels 


of the Buddhists. 

It is to be noted that a deity in the same posture of a Yogi, 
with a Naga kneeling in prayer to him with uplifted hands 
on either side of him, is also found portrayed on a faience 
sealing from Mohenjo-daro, while another seal portrays 
the deity in the same posture but with only • one face. 
A reference has also already been made to the stone 
portrait head of a Yogi with the eyes fixed on the tip of the 


nose. 

Mr. R. P. Chanda (in the Modern Ucvieiv for August, 1932) 
takes the standing four-armed figure occurring among the 
Signs of the Indus s,cript (e.g. No. 383 of the Sign Manual) 
to be that of a deity and indicating that four-armed deities 
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were included in the Indus pantheon, anticipating the later 
four-armed Hindu gods like Brahma, Vishnu, or Siva. 

He also points to the figures of standing deities on 
some six seals [Plate xii and Plate cxviLi, fig. 7 of 
Sir John Marshall’s work on Mohenjo-daro] of Molienjo- 
daro as those of deities in the posture of yoga known as 
Kdyotsarga, a standing posture peculiar to the Jain Yogis as 
illustrated, for instance, in the famous statue of Juna 
Rishabhava of about second century a.d., on view at Muttra 
Museum. The name Rishabha itself means the bull, which is 
also the emblem of the Jina. It is curious that seals num¬ 
bered (/), ( g ), (h) of Plate ii [76.], also show a standing deity 
with a bull in the foreground. Can it be the fore¬ 
runner of Rishabha ? If so, Jainism also, along with Saivism, 
must take its place as one of the oldest religions of Chaleo- 
lithic origins, thus helping over the hiatus between the Indus 
and subsequent Indian civilizations as phases in a common 
cultural evolution. 

Along with this worship oC Sakti and Siva was also that 
of lihga and yoni, as evidenced in the realistically modelled 
and unmistakable figures in stone of both found in the Indus 
Valley and Baluchistan, together with numerous ring-stones. 
Indeed, three types of cult stones are brought to light at 
Mohendo-daro and Harappa, the bcetylie, the phallic, and the 
yoni ring-stones, of which the smaller specimens carried and 
worn as amulets are more numerous than the larger ones which 
were objects of worship. Some smaller specimens probably 
served as gamesmen. 

There is also evidence found of tree-worship in two forms. 
One was the worship of the tree in its natural form, as illus¬ 
trated in certain sealings from Harappa. In the other case, 
what was worshipped was not the tree but its in¬ 
dwelling spirit. A most remarkable seal found at Mohenjo- 
daro represents the deity, a standing nude figure, between two 
branches of a tree, showing it to be the pipal-tree (ficus 
religiosa) made famous as the Bodhi-tree, the Tree of 
Knowledge of the Buddha. The worship of the deity is indi¬ 
cated by a line of seven figures with plaits of hair falling down 
the back, indicating that these were female officiants or 
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ministrants of the goddess, and also by the figure- of a ha 
kneeling suppliant with long hair, behind whom is a 
composite animal, part bull, part goat, with human face, 
perhaps the vdhana or vehicle of the goddess of the, pipal-tree. 
There are found a lew other seals, one showing a tree 
springing from the jugate heads of two unicorns, others (from 
Harappa) showing a goat or other horned animal, along with 
the deity and her suppliant. The continuance of this 
religious tradition is found in the sculptures of Bharhut and 
Sanchi showing the Yakshis as dryads but in a subordinate 

place in the pantheon. 

Evidence of Zoolatry (animal worship) is also found at 
Mohenjo-daro in the animals represented on seals and 
sealings, or in terra-cotta, faience, and stone figurines. 
Firstly, there are represented mythical and composite 
creatures; e.g. human-faced goat just described, or features 
which are part ram or goat, part bull and part elephant, 
three-headed chimeras, semi-liuman semi-bovine creature 
attacking a horned tiger (closely resembling the Sumerian 
Eabani or Eukidu of the fourth millennium b.c.), use of horns 
for deities, and Nagas. Secondly, there are represented 
creatures not completely mythical, such as unicorns and two¬ 
horned beasts, accompanied with incense-burners or animals 
figuring as officiant genii. Thirdly, there are represented the 
real, natural animals, su,ch as (1) the water buffalo, (2) the 
gaur or Indian bison, (3) the Indian humped bull or 
zebu, (4) the Indian rhinoceros, (5) a short-horned humpless 
bull, (0) the tiger, and (7) the Indian elephant. Some of 
them, especially the tiger,, rhino, and bison, are shown 

as feeding from troughs, indicative of food-offerings to 
beasts deified, which could not be domesticated beasts. 
Lastly, there are the figurines and engravings of other 
animals and birds, ram, pig, dog, monkey, bear, hare, 
sequirrel, parrot, and other birds, of which some were 
toys, but some sacred, such as sheep and ram, 

exquisitely modelled in faience for use as amulets; as also 
squirrels and the mastiff similarly modelled. Some of these 
animals still figure as the vehicles of Hindu deities, e.g 1 .- the 
bull of Siva, the lion of Durgii, the buffalo of Yama, the ram 
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of Bralnna, the elephant of Indra, the monkey worshipped as 
Hanuman, or the wild boar of Gaurl. 

Lastly, purification by bath or ceremonial ablutions formed 
a feature of this religion. This explains the elaborate bathing 
arrangements marking the city of Mohenjo-daro and distin¬ 
guishing it from all other cities of antiquity.' 

Summary. —Thus the religion of the Indus people com¬ 
prised: (1) the worship of the Mother Goddess or Sakti; 

(2) the worship of a male deity, the ancestor of Siva ; 

(3) worship of animals, natural, semi human, or fabulous ; 

(4) worship of trees in their natural state or of their 
indwelling spirits; (5) worship of inanimate stones or other 
objects, of lihga and yoni symbols ; (6) Chrematheism as 
illustrated in the worship of the savored ‘‘ incense-burners 
(7) faith in amulets and charms indicative of demonophobia ; 
and (8) practice of Yoga. It will be seen from these 
characteristics that this religion, in spite of a few foreign 
elements alread}' noticed, was mainly an indigenous growth 
and “ the lineal progenitor of Hinduism ”, which is still 
marked by some of these features, the cults of Sakti and 6iva, 
ol the Nagas, of Animal-, Tree-, and Stone-worship, of 
PhaLlism and Yoga. 

Disposal of the dead. —The Indus people disposed of their 

dead by cremation. This is proved by the discovery of many 
• 

cinerary urns, or other receptacles, containing calcined human 
bones and ashes, together with vessels of burnt and other 
offerings and sundry articles for use of the dead in after¬ 
life. Other urns are also discovered containing vessels 
for offerings and other articles for the dead, but not any 
human bones, probably because the calcined bones which 
remained over after cremation were ground to powder and 
cast off, as is still done in the Panjab. Sir Aurel Stein has 
also discovered many such cinerary and cenotaphic urns at 
different sites in Baluchistan. Cases of burial, whether 
fractional (where only a fraction of the bones was collected 
and buried after the body had been exposed to beasts and 
birds) or complete, were rare. Examples of complete burial 
are found in twenty-one skeletons discovered at Mohenjo-daro, 
seven in public streets and the rest in a room,, be- 
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tokening three distinct racial types, proto-Australoid, 
Meditcerrancan, and Alpine. The lajeis in w lie 1 e 
skeletons were found show that the burials belonged to the 
age of the decline of Molienjo-daro. A few examples of com¬ 
plete burial are also found at Ilnrappa and in Baluchistan, 
hut these are later in time. 

Extent.—The antiquities unearthed at the two sites oi 
Molienjo-daro and Harappa point to a common and uniform 
civilization that had already struck its roots deeply through¬ 
out Sind and Panjah. Quite a number of other sites 
has also been discovered in these regions belonging to the 
Chalcolithie Age. There is also an earlier stratum of 
culture traced in Sind in numerous Neolithic artefacts, 
such as cairns, burrows, and other rough stone structures, 
together with Hint flakes and cores, mostly found among the 
K<diri and Kirthar hills. Thus, Molienjo-daro was preceded 

by Neolithic culture in Sind. 

Origins and Affiliations.—The development of this Indus 
civilization was part of a larger movement which manifested 
itself in the growth of similar early civilizations along 
the broad Afrasian belt up to Western Persia and 
Mesopotamia, in the Chalcolithie Age, as the offspring of the 
great rivers,' the Nile in Egypt, the Euphrates and the Tigiis 
in Mesopotamia, the Karun and the Karkheh in Western 
Persia, and the Helmand in Seistan. It is, therefore, not 
at all surprising if the richer and broader river valleys of 
Sind and Panjab also became the seats of this early 
civilization, or if further exploration reveals proofs of its 
extension even in—tlie more promising valleys of the Jumna 


and Ganges. 

These several Civilizations are marked by individual pecu¬ 
liarities. as well as certain common elements. For instance, 
each country devised its own Signs to record its speech. 
The hieroglyphs of Egypt differ from those of Crete, the 
Cretan from the Sumerian, the Sumerian from the Elamite, 
and so on. But though the scripts differ, they are based on 
a common idea, that of using pictured Signs to record not 
only objects or concepts, but actual sounds. A similar 
example is found in spinning and weaving. The Indus people 
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used cotton where flax was used on the Nile. But the art of 
spinning and weaving was known in both regions as the 
common property of the then civilized world. The same 
remark applies to painted pottery. Each region had its own 
designs and shapes for its ceramic wares, but the potter’s 
wheel and the art of fixing the colouring on the vessels by 
firing were common knowledge. In spite, however, of these 
common ideas and inventions, the Indus civilization is as 
distinctly individual and national as any of the other great 
and contemporary river civilizations. 

These specifically Indian features of the Indus civilization 
have been already indicated and may be summed up here. 
They comprise (1) the use of cotton for textiles not known 
to the Western world until two or three thousand years later; 
(2) a higher standard of urban life and amenities, as seen 
m the commodious houses, baths, wells, and systems of 
drainage meant for the ordinary citizens, and not known in 
prehistoric Egypt or Mesopotamia or any other country in 
Western Asia, where architecture is chiefly aristocratic, being 
marked by magnificent palaces, temples, and tombs, without 
spending much thought on the dwellings of the poor or the 
masses ; (3) a high level of achievement in glyptic art, as 
illustrated in the iaience models or the intaglio engravings 
on seals of animals like bulls, or in the exquisitely supple 
modelling of human statuettes already noticed ; and (4) 
religion, which is easily seen as the ancestor of modern 
Hinduism in its several features already described. 

Age .—The age of the Indus civilization is inferred from 
certain general resemblances, already noticed, between it and 
the other early civilizations of known dates, the proto-Oiistoric 
civilization of Sumer, and the later prediluvian civilizations 
of Elam and Mesopotama, Certain specific resemblances are 
also disclosed in a variety of objects recovered from the 
Indus, Elamite, and Mesopotamian sites, and these 
cannot be explained away except as the outcome of active 
intercourse between these regions at the close of the fourth 
milennium b.c. 

The most important of these objects are Five Seals 
bearing the unmistakable “ Indus ” pattern (the script and 

4 
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humped hull), which were discovered at different mtes in 
Klmn and Mesopotamia. Of these, two found at Ui ancl 
Kish are definitely assigned to the pre-Sargon.d Period 
i.e. to an age before 2800 b.c., although s.mrlar seals have 
been found in even earlier layers at Molienjo-daio I 
period of 500 vears is allowed for the seven diffcient lajers 
of remains at Molienjo-daio as being subject to a speedier 
process of decay and renewal due to frequent inundations, 
the period of its civilization may be rightly placed between 
3250-2750 b.c., allowing for still earlier times for its previous 

history ancl origins. . , , 

Besides Seals, arc found several other objects and motifs 

betokening an intimate contact between these civilizations 

Of these, the most noteworthy are (1) certain fragments of 

vases of Indian polstonc found at Al-Ubaid ; (-) thc t ^f £o 
patterning on the robe of the Yogi’s statuette already noticed, 

which is supposed to be Sumerian; (3) horned figures on 
seals identified with the Sumerian hero-god Eabani , (4) 
etched beads of carnelian showing the identical technique ol 
beads from prc-Sargonid graves at Kish ; (5) types or 

shapes of jars, offerings-stands, stone-weights, etc , ancl so 
forth 1 Tlie painted pottery of Mohenjo-daro, from the genera 
style of its decoration, is assigned by Mr. Ernest Mackay to a 
later period than that of Susa I (c. 4250 b.c.) or even Susa 
II (c. 4000 b.c.), to the period c. 3250-2750 B k c., to which 
is also to be assigned the painted pottery of Baluchistan, as 

discovered by Sir Aurel Stein. 

Recently (1932), Mr. Woolley has discovered at Ur another 

Indian seal in a tomb-shaft ascribed by him to the Second 
Dynasty and dated at about 2800 b.c. But he himself doubts 
its date and importance, as it was an isolated object found 
in the filling of a tomb. A similar chronological' uncertainty 
attaches to the five other seals mentioned above. 

We are, however, on more definite ground in respect of 


* A writer in JRAS., 3931, pp. 593-6, points out three links of connection 
between India and Mesopotamia, viz. script, painted wave, and rectangular 
brick. Of these, the Indian script on introduction wasabaxid 1 ane<I in 
favour of the indigenous Sumerian script, while after 3500 B.C. the Indian 
rectangular brick also disappears, being replaced by the clumsy plano¬ 
convex brick. 
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certain objects discovered by tlie Iraq Expedition ot the 
Chicago Oriental Institute in a well-defined archaeological 
stratum at Tell Asmar (ancient Eshnunna) in the 
desert near Baghdad. On the very surface of this site were 
found cylinder seals, pots, and tablets of tlie reign ol Sargon 
of Akkad (about 2500 b.c.), one seal impression actually 

mentioning Shu-dur-ul, the last king of that dynasty. there 
were also found some definitely Indian objects, indubitable 
importations from the Indus Valley of which tlie civilization 
can thus be dated without doubt. A seal is found, depicting 
the animals, elephant, and rhinoceros, foreign to Babylonia, 
and marked by the Indus convention by which the feet and 
ears and the folds in the elephant’s skin are represented, 
and also in the peculiar rendering of the ears of the 
rhinoceros. We may recall in this connection the Mohenjo- 
daro seal showing a procession of animals in which the 
elephant and rhinoceros are placed side by side. Thus there 
cannot be any doubt that this particular seal was imported 
from the Indus Valley and reached Eshnunna about 2500 b.c. 
Other similarly Indian objects found at this new site include 
square stamp seals with pierced knobs on the back and 
bearing a design of concentric squares not found in 
Mesopotamia but common at Mohenjo-daro ; beads of 
etched carnelian definitely Indian, introduced among the 
ordinary Akkadian beads of necklaces; or kidney-shaped inlays 
of bone identical in shape with some in shell from Mohenjo- 
daro and not found in Mesopotamia. 

• Excavations at this Baghdad site have brought to light, 
remains of five successive periods, viz. (1) Larsa Period 
(2186-1931 b.c. ), (2) post-iSargonid Period of invading 
mountaineers, (3) and (4) Sargonid Period traced in inscribed 
tablets and seals, and (5) the earliest period marked by 
houses built of plano-convex bricks contemporary with the 
tombs of Ur. Thus the Ur finds are earlier than the 
Baghdad 4inds by 1,000 years, according to Mr. 1 Woolley, 
i.e. of about 3500 b.c. In that case, Babylonia gains priority 
over Egypt, where the early dynastic period is not older than 
3000 b.c.- This view will also antedate further the Indus 
civilization. 
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Finally, it is to be noted that these Indian objects found 
in houses in Eshnunna of the time of Sargon (as definitely 
stated in inscriptions) do not bear the same close resemblance 
to the Mohenjo-daro finds as the six seals mentioned above. 
There may be chronological or geographical reasons for this 
difference. The seals from the Baghdad site may belong 
to a later or earlier stage of Indus civilization than those 
found at Mohenjo-daro ; or they might have come from some 
other site of the same civilization. Perhaps the second as¬ 
sumption is nearer the truth. At any rate, the Mohenjo-daro 
phase of this early Indus civilization is not its only or 
earliest phase, as already shown [Dr. H. Frankfort Field, 
Director of Iraq Excavations, in a letter dated 5th March, 
1932, to The Times.] 

Authors.—Who were the authors of this civilization? The 
human remains found at Mohenjo-daro bring to light four 
ethnic types, viz.\ the proto-Australoid, 1 Mediterranean, 2 
Mongolian branch of the Alpine and the Alpine. 3 The proto- 
Australoids must have come from the Indian sub-continent, 
the Mediterranean from along the southern shores of Asia, 
the Alpines and the Mongoloid Alpines from Western and 
Eastern Asia respectively. Thus the population of Sind was 
already cosmopolitan in that early age. The evidence of 
skulls is also confirmed by that of sculptures. The sculptured 
heads and figures unearthed at Mohenjo-daro point to the 
blending of diverse racial types. But all this evidence is to 
be treated with caution- After all, the artists were not 
anthropologists, and were not out to produce faithful trans¬ 
cripts of the originals, the exact shapes of heads. The number 
of skulls found is also too small to warrant a safe generaliza¬ 
tion regarding the composition of the civic population at 
Mohenjo-daro. Ilarappa also has brought to light but a few 
skulls, of which only three have so far been examined by 
experts. The entire skeletal material from both the places is 
thus too scanty. 

The next question that may be raised is. Were the Indus 

’ Now represented by the Kola, Bhils, etc. 

3 As seen in the modern long-headed Hindusthanis. 

* Represented in the modern broad-headed Gujaratis, Marathas, 
Bengalis. 
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people Dravidians, in view of the theory held that the 
Sumerians with whom they had such intimate relations are 
believed to belong to the same ethnic type as the 
Dravidians? The presence of the Dravidians up in these 
northern regions in remote ages is also proved by the language 
of the Brahuis of Baluchistan. But the difficulty of the 
problem is that it is not possible precisely to define either the 
Sumerian or the Dravidian type, as they are them¬ 
selves mixed types. Thus even if the Dravidians had come 
from the West to India as invaders, their original racial 
type was transformed by their intermarriage with the 
aboriginal Indians, the proto-Australoids. Again, if they 
are considered as being native to India, they must 
have been originally proto-Australoids and acquired their 
Dravidian character in course of natural evolution and by 
intermingling with foreign elements. In either ease, whether 
they came from West to East or East to West, the few skulls 
examined at Mohenjo-daro cannot be identified as Sumerian 
or Dravidian. 

Links with Vedic Civilization. —Lastly, there is the ques¬ 
tion as to whether the Indus people and their culture were 
known to India’s earliest literary record, the Rigveda, or 
whether the Indus culture had preceded or followed the Vedic 
culture, and that, as its ancestor, or descendant. 

A study of Rigvedic India is to follow later. A critical 
consideration of the evidence of the Rigveda will lead to 
the conclusion that the references it contains to the non- 
Aryans and their civilization may be taken to refer to the 
Indus people. As will be explained later, the antiquity 
of the Rigveda itself is now established by certain 
inscriptions of the Hittite .capital of the fifteenth century 
b.c. invoking specifically Rigvedic deities, so that the 
Rigveda itself must have originated earlier • to have its 
culture migrate from India to Mesopotamia in that early 
age ; while a proper view of the evolution of Sanskrit 
Language and Literature antecedent to the rise of Buddhism 
in about sixth century b.c.. cannot place the Rigveda later 
than about 2500 b.c., when it was also already a finished 
product. Considering these chronological probabilities. 
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Professor Langdon has concluded that ‘it is far more 
likely that the Aryans in India are the oldest representatives 
of tlie Indo-Germanic race”. He is further confirmed in 
this view by his belief that the Brahmi script itself derives 

from the Indus script. 

Regarding the non-Aryan or the aboriginal peoples of 
India, the Rigveda shows considerable acquaintance. It 
calls the non-Aryan as Dasa, Dasyu, or Asura and in one 
passage [I, 133, 4] refers to “ruddy” Pisdchas and Rdkshasas 
uttering fearful noise and yells in battle. It also mentions 
the names of individual non-Aryan leaders and peoples 
[cf. references given later.] It mentions some significant 
characteristics of non-Aryan culture which recall and 
resemble those of the Indus. Thus the non-Aryan is 
described as speaking a strange language ( mndhravak ), 
not following Vedic rituals ( akarman ), gods (adevayu), 
devotion (abrahman), sacrifices ( ayajvan ), or ordinances 
( avrata ), but following their own system ( anyavrata ). And 
besides these negative characterizations, the Rigveda also 
mentions a positive characteristic of the non-Aryan, viz that 
he was a phallus-worshipper ( sisnadevah ) [vp, 21, 5; 

99, 3]. 

There is thus nothing in this Rigvedic description of non- 
Aryan culture which goes against its identification with the 
Indus culture. We have already seen how the religion of 
the Indus people was characterized by the worship of the 
phallus, while their language, not read and understood to 
this day, very well deserved the description given of it by 
the Rigveda, viz. that it was radically different from 
Sanskrit. 

As regards the material aspects of non-Aryan civilization, 
the Rigveda refers to towns and forts, broad ( prithvi ) and 
wide ( urvi ), full of kine ( gomati ), of 100 pillars ( satabhuji ), 
built of stone (asmamayl ), to autumnal ( sdradi ) forts as 
refuge against inundations, and to 100 cities in a non-iAryan 
kingdom. Even the Vedic god Indra is designated for the 
occasion as Purandara, “ sacker of cities ” ! Does not all this 
seem appropriate reference to the city civilization of the Indus 
valley? The Rigveda again knows of a mercantile people it 
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calls Pants and refers to the Vedic peoples, Turvasa and Yadu, 
as hailing from the sea. 

Some of the Mohenjo-daro skulls are, again, found to he 
proto-Australoid, while this particular aboriginal population 
the Rigveda describes as andsa «, “ snub-nosed,” and ** a dusky 
brood ’ 9 ( krishna-garbha) . 

Most of the animals known to the Indus people are also 
known to the Rigveda, such as sheep, goats, dogs, or bulls 
[iv, 15, 6 ; viii, 22, 2 ; vii,‘ 55, 3]. The animals hunted down 
by the Rigvedic people were antelopes [x, 39, 8], boars 
[x, 86, 4], buffalos ( gaura) [x, 51, 6], lions [x, 28, 10], and 
elephants [viii, 2, 6], and these are also familiar to the Indus 
peoplg. Horses, however, were domesticated in Rigvedic India, 
but not in the Indus Valley. 

As regard metals, the Rigveda knows ornaments of gold 
(hiranya ) [i, 122, 2]. These gold ornaments comprised ear¬ 
rings, necklaces, bracelets,: anklets, and garlands [karna- 
sobhana, vii, 78, 3 ; nishka-griva, ii, 33, : 10 ; khadi, i, 166, 9, 
and v, 54, 11 ; rukma-vakslia ] and jewels for the neck 
[mani-griva, i, 122, 14]. We have seen how most of these 
ornaments were also in use in the city of Mohenjo-daro. 

Besides gold, the Rigveda knows of another metal called 
ayas, of which vessels were made [ayasmaya, v, 30, 15]. 
This metal was also hammered [ayo-hata, ix, 1, 2]. It is 
probable that the ayas of Rigveda means copper. In 
the later Atharvaveda, however, iron is known and called 
sydma-ayas and is distinguished from copper called lohita 
(red) ayas [xi, 3, 1, 7]. The Rigveda also knows of 

implements of stone, such as asmachakra, stone pulley 
[x, 101, 5, 6], or adri [i, 51, 3] or asani [vi, 6, 5], i.e. sling- 
stones. 

The Rigveda, however, knows of some kinds of armour not 
known in the Indus Valley, such as the icoat of mail 
(varma ) made up of metal plates sewn together (syfita) 
[i, 31, 15] and close fitting ( surabhi) [i, 122, 2] or helmet 
(sipra ) [vi, 75, 14],; made of ayas [iv, 37, 4], or of gold 
(hiranya ) [ii, 34, 3]. The treatment of hair by the men and 
women of the Rigveda also bears some resemblance to 
Mohenjo-daro practice. The hair was combed and oiled. 
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Women wore it plaited. There is mention of a maiden wearing 
her hair in four plaits ( chatush-hapardd in Rv. x, 114, )• 

Men also sometimes wore their hair in coils. The Vasishthas 
had it coiled on the right [i, 173, 6 ; Vii, 33/ 1]. Men also 

grew beards (sma.sru) [ii, 11, 17]. 

But the most singular feature of the Indus civilization, 

namely, the cotton industry, is also an established industry 
in Rigvedic India. The Rigveda calls the weaver vayci and his 
loom veman lx, 26, 61, the shuttle tasara, the warp otu, and 
the woof taniu [vi, 9, 2]. 

All this Rigvedic evidence is not, however, cited to 
prove that the Rigvedic civilization was the ancestor or 
the descendant of the Indus civilization. What is sought to 
be proved is that the Rigveda, from the very nature of its 
geographical and historical background (to be discussed fully 
later), shows wide acquaintance with the non-Aryan world, 
the conditions of its life and culture, some of which, as 
described in the Rigveda, tally with those indicated by 
the remains unearthed at Mohenjo-daro. Thus the non- 


Aryan of the Rigveda may in a sense be taken to be the non- 
Aryan responsible for the Indus civilization. T-his 
supposition fits in also with the widely accepted view of the 
age of the Rigveda to be not later than 2500 B.c. and thus 
practically contemporary with this early history of the Indus 
Valley. 1 

Pre-historic Peoples. —We have now to connect as far as 
possible these successive prehistoric cultures with the races 
responsible for them, to link up archaeology with anthropology. 
The determination of racial elements* origins, and affinities 
depends on the study of physical, linguistic, and cultural 
features. Such a study cannot be attempted except in a special 
treatise. 


Cranial Material. —The prehistoric cranial material for 
the study of Race in India is rather meagre. It is found but 
in a few places Adichanallur, and a few other places 
in Southern India, Sialkot, Bayana near Agra, Nal in 
Baluchistan, and Mohenjo-daro. These exhaust the whole 


•Reference: Moluxnjo-daro and the Indus Civilization, in three volumes, 
by Sir John Marshall and other writers. 
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field of prehistoric craniology in India. The skulls found at 
these places are of different types, proto-Australoid, 
Mediterranean, and Alpine, dolicho-cephalic as well as brachy- 
cephalic. 1 The citizens of Mohenjo-daro were thus already not 
a homogeneous but a mixed population. 

We have also to admit the existence of both dolicho-cephalic 
and brachy-cephalic elements in the earliest population of 
India, as shown by these skulls. 

The differentiation of human skull into these two forms 
is first seen in the Anthropoid stock out of which man 
arose, the ancestral form being normally brachy-cephalic 
and the longer form of skull a later development, though a 
certain proportion of individuals at the outset showed the 
long head. 

Negritos.— -The earliest people to occupy India are supposed 
to belong to the Negrito race, traces of whom are still found 
in the Andamans, and perhaps also in the forests of the 
extreme south of India among the Kadars and Uralis, with 
their dwarfish stature and frizzly hair. The Negrito contri¬ 
bution to culture is the invention of the bow. 

Proto-Australoids. —The Negritos were followed by what 
are called proto-Australoids, a dolicho-cephalic type. Its origin 
is now considered to have been in Palestine and not Australia, 
as was hitherto supposed. These proto-Australoids are to be 
regarded as the true aborigines of India on the ground that 
their racial type, with its special features and characteristics, 
came to be ultimately fixed in India, although the type came 
to India by a very early migration from the West. The type 
is seen in its purest form in the Veddas. It is this type which 
is primarily responsible for the platyrrhine and dark- 
skinned elements found in India in all castes except the 
highest. ! 


* Race-types are classified with reference to two main standards. These 
are (1) the Cephalic Index, i.e. the proportion of the maximum breadth 
of the skull (measured above the ears) to its maximum length (measured 
from the glabella to the back of the head). The dolicho-cephalic begins 
with the index being 75 per cent and below. The higher index points to 
the hr achy.cephalic type. (2) The Nasal Index, which is the proportion 
of the breadth of the nose to its height. Narrow-nosed ( leptorrhAne ) types 
show the index to be below 70 per cent and broad-nosed ( platyrrhine ) 
types show it to be 85-100 per cent. 

5 
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Melanesian.— The Melanesian represents a stabilized type 
derived from mixed Negrito and proto-Australoid elements. 
The tvpe is seen in the hilly tracts dividing Assam from 
Burma', in the Nicobars, and also on the Malabar coast 
It is traced by certain cultural features, such as disposal ot 
the dead by exposure or the canoe cult. But it does not 
exist in India as a distinct or isolated type with a culture ot 


its own. _ . __ , rr,, 

Proto-Australoid Contributions to Culture: Munda. Th 

proto-Australoids are responsible for the introduction of 
Neolithic culture aand pottery in India. But their linguistic 
legaev is more enduring and important. They are known 
as the speakers of Austro-Asiatic languages distributed over 
the widest area from the Panjab to New Zealand and irom 
Madagascar to Easter Island. The Indian variety of these 
languages is known as the Munda, which, accordingly, is 
to be considered as the earliest language spoken in India. A 
consideration of the Munda linguistic areas m India 
throws light on the course of proto-Australoid migrations. 
These may have been from east to west or from west to cast. 
Munda survives now in tho inner Himalayan ranges between 
Ladakh and Sikkim, in the west of the Central Provinces, 
and southwards among the Gan jam and Vizagapatam hills, 
but not beyond the Godavari. Munda shows affinity not merely 
with the languages of south-east Asia and the Pacific, but also 
with the agglutinative Sumerian language. Thus it is 
considered that the various branches of the Austro- 
Asiatic family of languages originated at some common centre 
in central or south-east Asia, from which it spread in a moie 


or less southerly direection. 

The Munda-speaking peoples are called by the generic 
names of Mundas, Kolarians, or Kols, and number over 
six millions, comprising Sontals (numbering about 23 lacs), 
Bhils (about 18 lacs), Kurumbas (9 lacs), Mundas (6 lacs), 
Savaras (5 lacs), IIos (4 lacs), and other minor tribes like the 
Korwas (of Sirguja and Mirzapur), the Juangs (of Dhenkanal) 
or the Korkus (of Panchmarhi hills). The vast region 
comprising the Sontal Parganas and Chota Nagpur, 
together with parts of the Central Provinces, Orissa, and 
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Madras is the seat of a separate, primitive Munda or Kolarian 
Civilization continuing through the ages in its special features 
such as free village communities, collective hunting and fast¬ 
ing, absence of caste-system, worship by each clan of its own 
presiding spirit in trees by sacrifice, special codes of law, 
punishment of minor offences by fines in the shape of 
tribal feasts and of serious ones by expulsion, agriculture, 
and the like. 1 

Mongolian. —This element is traced in the non-Dravidian 
languages known as Mon-Khmer spoken by peoples inhabiting 
the Khassi hills of Assam, the hills of Upper Burma 
and parts of Lower Burma, Malay Peninsula, and Nicobar 
Islands. These languages came to India with the invaders 

from the East, the Mongolians, coming partly from Tibet 

down the valley of the Brahmaputra, and partly from 
China through Burma by the Mekong, the Salween and 

the Irrawady. It may also be noted that further in¬ 
vasions from the east have introduced to India two 
languages of what is called the Tibeto-Chiinese family, viz. (1) 
the Tibeto-Burman spoken by the Tibetans of Almora and 
Garhwal, the Dallas, Abor-Miris and Mishmis of northern 
Assam, the Gar os of western Assam hills, the Kuki-chins of 
Naga hills, the Bodos or Kochs of Cooch-Behar, Nowgong, 
Kamrupa and Goalpara in Assam, and the Kachins 

or Singhphos on the upper Irrawady and the Burmese; and 
(2) the Siamese-Chinese prevailing in the Shan States of 
eastern Burma. 

i According to Dr. Haddon, the Mundg-speaking peoples belonged to 
a great Indonesian race which had spread up to Polynesia from its home 
in the Ganges Valley and Western Bengal. Its cultural unity is traced 
in certain forms like the outrigger canoe found on the west coasts 
of India and Ceylon, or the cocoanut palm, but chiefly the “shouldered 
celt” found in parts of Indian Archipelago, Indo-China, Burma, and 
India. Square-shouldered adzes abound in the Irrawady Valley. They 
are distinct from the usual India type found in the Sontal Parganas and 
in central and south India, and allied to the unsliouldered copper and 
bronze types found at Mohenjo-daro. Shouldered copper celts are also 
found in pre-luistorie cemeteries in Chota Nagpur areas. Thus it is not 
certain if the polished shouldered stone adze of the Irrawady region 
had preceded or followed the copper celts of India. If the copper celt 
ia later, the shouldered stone celt of India must have been intrusive from 
Indonesia. If the copper form was the original type (as seen in Mohenjo- 
daro), the stone form must have come to India or Indonesia‘from the 
West. It is more probable that the square-shouldered and highly polished 
Irrawady adze copied a metallic model rather than stone. 
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The Mongoloid thrust into India from the east has extended 
farther towards the west than the range of its linguistic 
occupation. Mongolian features are noticed in some of the 
terra-cotta figurines aand skulls of Mohenjo-daro. 

Earliest Languages.— It will thus be noted that these early 

peoples of India have given to India her earliest languages, 

the Munda, Mon-Khmer, and Austronesian and Tibeto-Chinese 
• • * 

languages. As will be shown below, these languages were 
pushed to the south-east by Dravidian, which was in its turn 
supplanted by the Indo-Aryan tongues. 

Mediterraneans and Armenoids.— The proto-Australoids 
were followed by the Mediterraneans who came to India in 
successive waves of migration. An early branch came with 
its agglutinative tongue, migrating down the Ganges valley, 
mingling with the proto-Australoids, and influencing tliedr 
Austro-Asiatic languages, as already stated.' They intro¬ 
duced navigation, agriculture, and architecture of rude 
stones. Ijatc,r Mediterranean immigrants came with a more 
advanced culture and civilization which they had built up in 
Mesopotamia in association with the Armenoids. The 
Mediterraneans were dolicho-cephalic, while the Armenoids of 
the Alpine stock were brachy-cephalic. While typical of 
Armenia and Anatolia, they spread themselves all over 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia and mingled with the 
Mediterraneans in varying proportions, forming the most 
important element in the population of Sumer. Thus the 
Sumerians were a mixed race made up of dolicho-cephalic 
Mediterranean and brachy-cephalic Armenoid. 

These peoples thus appear to be the most important of 
the prehistoric peoples of the world, as the first makers of 
civilization, which probably originated in the “Fertile Crescent” 
skirting the hills to the north of Mesopotamia and spreading 
from Syria to the Persian Gulf. This civilization was, as we have 
seen, in full swing by the end of the fourth millennium B.c., 
achieving a high standard of comfort, art, and sanitation in 
city life. Its language was Dravidian, and it used a 
pictograpliic script like that used in prehistoric Meso¬ 
potamia. . * •*! SKI® 

A combination of Armenoid and Mediterranean is also 
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found in India, particularly among the- Tamils. There 
were probably direct contacts by sea between southern 
India and Mesopotamia. Land contacts betweeen Meso¬ 
potamia and Indus Valley are also proved by the 
discovery of objects of common type in these two regions, and 
also by the existence of Brahul in Baluchistan. The Brahul 
gives evidence pointing to speakers of Dravidian languages 
as the ancient inhabitants of Mohenjo-daro and perhaps the 
giyers of culture to India. 

Alpines.—The brachy-cephalic leptorrhine seen in Bengal 
in the east and more markedly in the west of India can only 
be explained by the theory of an invasion of another people, 
the Alpines, from the Pamirs. This brachy-cephalic stock, 
an Eurasiatic Alpine stock, must have entered the Indus 
Valley, dislocating the Mohenjo-daro civilization, and 
spreading down the West Coast of India to become the 
ancestors of the Prabhus, the Marat has, etc., and also intro¬ 
ducing the brachy-cephalic element into the Brahul. They 
went down farther to the south across the Mysore plateau, 
but missing the Malabar coast, where is thus preserved at its 
best the ancient civilization of Dravidlan-speaking India. 
They spoke an Indo-European language, of which traces 
aro still to be found in the Indo-Aryan Dardic language spoken 
by the people of Chitral, who are also brachy-cephalic. Later, 
these brachy-cephals, pushed by the Vedic Aryans, carried the 
round-headed element down the Ganges valley eastward to 
Bengal. 

Dravidians. —It will thus appear that the civilization of the 
Indus Valley was associated with the speakers of 
Dravidian languages . of Mediterranean race with an 
Armenoid admixture and a developed culture derived from 
the near east. This early culture of the Mediterraneans 
and Armenoids in India may be best described as pre- 
Vedic Hinduism, anticipating some of the characteristics 
of later Hinduism already explained. As we have already 
seen, it was vigorous enough to have influenced Vedic 
civilization. The Rigveda [iy 6] speaks of its strength in 
cities, castles, wealth, and of its women bathing in milk. 
The “noseless” non-Aryans of the Rigvoda could refer 
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only to the proto-Australoids, in which case tribes like the 
Bhils or tho Chodhras would be then lingering in hills and 
forest areas in spite of the Mediterranean and Alpine 
migrations, or they might have been in occupation of the 
Indus Valley with the decline of its pre-Vedic civilization. 
Again, the Rigvedic story of conflict between Vasishtha 
and Visvamitra is that of conflic t between two cultures, 
of which the amalgamation is indicated by the Kshatriya be¬ 
coming a Brahman. There is also reference to non- 
Aryan Rishis in later traditions. Lastly, the Brahml script 
of later Vedic civilizations is itself traced to the Indus 
Valley pictographs. As early as 1867, Mr. E. Thomas 
suspected that the Aryans invented no alphabets of their 
own in the course of their wanderings, but depended on the 
country in which they settled for the script by which they 
could reduce their speech to writing. This theory for 
long received no acceptance, and the Brahml script was 
traced to Semitic origins and considered to have been 
imported from Phoenicia tin the* first millennium b.c. It 
remained for Professor Langdon to prove after more than 
six decades that the Brahml characters derive from.: the 
Indus signs, the symbols used on their seals by the pre- 
Aryans of the Indus Valley. Thus, as he points out, “ the 
Aryan Sanskrit ists gave values derived from their own 
language to these characters. In other words, they knew their 
ideographic meaning, translated them into Sanskrit, and derived 
the syllabic values from the Sanskrit words.” 

It will thus appear that the Dravidian speakers were the 
latest occupants of India before the Indo-Europeans arrived. 
They came from the north-west, where thc-y left traces of their 
language among the Brahul (who themselves regard the remains 
of Mohenjo-daro as the work of their ancestors), and brought 
with them the ancient cultures of Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
and the eastern Mediterranean. Dravidian place-names are 
sometimes traced in Mesapotamia and Iran, while an ancient 
language spoken in Mittani (Kharian) reveals striking simi¬ 
larities to modern Dravidian of India. 

Thus the fact seems to be that India was not an isolated 
welter of Australoid tribes prior to the coming of the 
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Aryans or Indo-Europeans in the second millennium, b.c., 
as was so long supposed, but had already a civiliza¬ 
tion comparable to and in communication with the ancient 
Mesopotamian civilizations in the valleys of the Indus, and 
possibly of the Ganges too. 

Marks of their Migration from North to South _The 

Dravidians retreated before the Aryans, leaving notable 
marks of their strength in the north and of their march from 
the north to the south, where they found their final home. 
Dravidian elements are to be found .dike in Vedic 
and classical Sanskrit, in the Prakrits, and even in the 
modern vernaculars of Northern India. It is found by 
linguists that Indo-European, on (its introduction to India, 
suffered a change which could only have come from 
the Dravidian source,’ This is the presence of a second series 
of dental letters in the language of the Rigveda, by 
which it is distinguished from that of the Avesta and from all 
other languages of the Indo-European family. Further 
marks of the course of Dravidjan migration from the north 
to south are to be found in other islands of Dravidian 
speech and culture preserved among certain kindred peoples 
they left behind (in the north, such as the Mai and Sauna 
Paharis of Rajmehal hills, the Oraons of Chota Nagpur (num¬ 
bering about 8 lacs), the Gonds (numbering about 30 lacs), 
and the Kandhs of Orissa and its tributary States. 

The Dravidian-speaking peoples present three racial 
types or elements, viz. (1) Dolicho-platyrrhime or 
Vedda-Australoid type, (2) Dolicho-leptorrhine or Mediterra¬ 
nean type, and (3) Brachy-leptorrbiiie or Alpine type. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, the Deccan is brachy-cephalic, while the region 
south of it, including the -''two coastal strips, is dolicho¬ 
cephalic. There is also to be found an increasing association 
of brachy-cephaly with leptorrhiny, and also of leptorrhiny 
with Sanskrit language, as is the case with Kanarese, 
Malayalam, Marathi, and Telugu, while Tamil, the 

least Sanskritic of these, is spoken by the dolicho-platyrrhine 
peoples/ 

The brachy-cephalic Alpine type is spread along the 
western littoral from Gujarat to Coorg, and also from 
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Benares to Bihar, and markedly in Bengal where it is 
associated with leptorrhiny, most in its central and deltaic 
parts, and in decreasing degrees in the north and east. There 
is thus a continuity of type from Bombay to Bengal. For 
the origin of the Bengalis we have thus to look to the west 
rather than to the east, or the Mongolian source, 
some of whose chief characteristics they lack, such as 
absence of bodily hair 1 [Dr. B. S,. Guha, in his presidential 
address to the Anthropological Section of the Indian Science 
Congress for 1928.] 

i This chapter is largely based on the up-to-date material presented by 
Dr. J. H. Hutton in pages 357-369 and 439-460 in vol. i, part i, of the 

Census Report for 1931, ..... 

Some unexpected light is thrown on the origins of civilization by the 
new science of Plant Genetics. Civilization depends not merely on man 
but also on plants and animals. To trace civilization to its source, we 
must find out where cereals and cattle were first domesticated. This task 
has been undertaken by Russian Scientists led by Vavilov, the head of 
U.S.S.R. Department of Applied Botany and Plant-Breeding, who recently 
died. They have found that there are two distinct groups of Wheat which 
cannot be hybridized easily. Each of these groups can be traced to a defi¬ 
nite Centre. One such Centre is in Abyssinia, and the other, from which the 
more important group of wheats is derived, lies somewhere near south¬ 
eastern Afghanistan, the fold between the Hindukusli and the Himalayas, 
embracing parts of the Panjab and the neighbouring liill-country. 
Abyssinia, accordingly, is taken to be the original home of the agriculture 
that led up to the Egyptian Civilization. The other region is the original 
home not. only of Indian and Mesopotamian wheat but also of its more 
important varieties grown in Europe and North America to-day, and of 
many cultivated plants, besides the bread-wheats, such as the small-seed 
types of flax and leguminous plants, old-world cottons, the turnip, carrot, 
apricot, and peach. 

Of course, Civilization might have started with other Cereals, such as 
Maize, but Maize is very poor in Vitamin B,. Populations living mainly 
on maize develop a skin-disease called Pellagra. That is one reason why 
the Maize-civilizations of Central America could not attain the level of 
the wheat—, barley—, and rioe-civilizations of the old world. On these 
grounds, India can be considered as the very cradle of Civilization. [J.B.S. 
Haldane’r Inequality of Man, pp. 46-8, 71-6.] 
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GEOGRAPHICAL AND SOCIAL BACKGROUND 

Indian history proper begins with the advent of tlie Aryans 
to India. It is, however, necessary to study at the outset 1 lie 
physical basis of that history in the geographical conditions 
influencing its course through the ages. We may remember 
the old saying of Richard Hakluyt: “Geographic and Chrono¬ 
logic are the Sunne and the Moone, the right eye and the left 
eye of all history.. ” 

The principal features in the geography of India that have 
bearings on her history are (1) Isolation, (2) Intercourse, 
(3) Vastness, (4) Variety, and (5) Unity. 

Isolation. —There is hardly any part of a continent that is 
so clearly separated and marked out by Nature as a region 
by itself as India. Mountain-guarded in the north and sea¬ 
girt in the south, India is indisputably a geographical unit, 
and is effeectivcly isolated by sharply-defined boundaries 
from the rest of the world. The Himalayas present a 
double wall running unbroken for a distance of about 
1,600 miles from east to west and presenting an average 
width of 250 miles throughout this length. On the Tibetan 
side of the northern wall rise the three rivers, Indus, Sutlej, 
and Tsan-po (Brahmaputra in its Indian part), and on the 
Indian side of the southern wall, the Ganges and its northern 
tributaries. The Himalayan barrier at its eastern extremity 
throws out spurs forming the Patkoi, Naga, and Lushai hills, 
densely forested, separating the Irrawaddy Valley of Burma 
from the plains of India and obstructing the direct way from 
China to India. At its north-western end, the barrier is taken 
np by an angle of the loftiest mountain ridge made up of the 
Karakoram, with its second highest peak in the world, Mount 
Godwin Austen, and of the Hindu Kush, and enclosing 
within it the Valley of Leh, Gilgit, and Chitral, forming the 
northernmost outposts of the Indian Empire. Beyond, or 

6 
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south of, the Hindu Kush, lie the Sufed Koh and Sulamian 
ranges separating India from Afghanistan, and Kirthar lulls 

separating it from Baluchistan. 

Towards the South, the ocean in the olden times operated 

as a formidable isolating barrier, except for such peaceful, 
periodical trading intercourse as could be carried on by sail- 
shipping and the slow and timid coasting voyages of those 
times. It served as an ample protection against overseas 
invasion until the Europeans rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope. It was the arrival in 1408 of the three small ships of 
Vasco da Gama at Calicut that first opened up the country 
to bold adventurers coming by way of the sea, a path of 
conquest which was subsequently followed successively and 
successfully by the four European Powers, the Portuguese, 
the Dutch, the French, and the English.. 1 The Science of 
Navigation has now transformed the ocean into a highway of 
intercourse and invasion and made the control of the country 
depend on command of the sea. The sea-coast cities of 
Bombay and Karachi, Madras, Calcutta,, or Colombo, have 
now acquired a new strategic importance in the defence of 
India. Colombo, upon which now converge four streams of 
traffic, from the Mediterranean, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Australia, and Singapore and the Far East, has become the 
strategical centre of British sea-power in the Indian Ocean. 
It is, however, to be noted that on the west coast, the barrier 
of the Western Ghats, and on the east coast, the want of 
natural harbours, the shallow depth of water along the coast, 
and the unruly surf, constitute natural and permanent 
obstacles to intercourse by way of the sea with foreign 
countries. The character of the coast-line of India is not 
also favourable to her growth as a sea-power. Much of 
the country is deeply inland and the majority of its people 
are naturally land-locked. There are few indentations, 
few of those deep bays, gulfs, or river-mouths opening 
up the inland areas, as is the case with Norway or the 
British Isles, of which no part is far from the sea- Even 
the few bays and gulfs which India has are not suitable 
sites for harbours. The only natural harbour in India 
is Bombay. Madras and Colombo are artificial harbours. 
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while Calcutta is on a river-mouth. Owing to this natural 
handicap, Indian shipping and seamanship have played a very 
small part in Indian history. 

While India is thus as a whole isolated from the outside 
world, some of her parts, again, are isolated from one another. 
The ranges of the Vindhya system, with their almost 
impenetrable forests, have in all ages formed the great 
dividing line between northern and southern India. It was 
at this barrier that Aryan colonization had stopped for a 
long time, according to older Sanskrit texts. The two halves 
of India offer to this day striking contrasts in race, language, 
and social customs. For instance, in an old law book, that 
of Bodhayana of about 500 b.c., the outstanding social custom 
dividing the South from the North is stated to be the southern 
practice obtaining to this day of a man’s marriage with 
his maternal uncle’s daughter. The South has had, in fact, 
an independent history, with but few points of contact with 
the history of northern India. Very few were the sovereigns 
whose dominion had embraced both the North and the 
South, like that of Chandragupta Maurya and Asoka, 
Akbar or Aurangzeb. The comparative isolation of the 
South was responsible for its / immunity from Moslem 
invasions to which northern India had been subjected for 
several centuries. The Vindhyan system, including the 
Satpuras, and enclosing within it the valleys of the Narmada 
and the Tapti, runs from the Gulf of Cambay to Rajmahal 
in Bengal. Towards the centre of India, the Vindhyas and 
Satpuras converge to form the highlands of the Central 
Provinces .1 Towards the East, up to the Eastern Ghats, 
the region between the Godavari and the Mahanadi, extending 
northward to the valley of Son, is again isolated by hills 
and fever-haunted forests, the abode of aboriginal peoples 
beyond the pale of civilization, *in\ tracts like the Sontal 
Parganas, the hills and forests of Central India, or on the 
Nilgirds, as already described. Even in the time of the Vedic 
text, Aitareya Brahmana (not later than about 2000 b.c.). 
non-Aryan peoples like the Andhras, Pundras, gabaras, 
Pulindas, and Mutibas, are mentioned as living in the 
outskirts of Aryan. civilization in the Vindhyan jungles 
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towards the East. In the farther South, again, the Anamaloi, 
Palni, and Cardamum hills isolated the kingdom of Kerala, 
which in modern times gave rise to the two States of Cochin 
and Travancore. The effects of their isolation are seen 
in the prevalence of peculiar social customs like polyandry 
or matriarchal system of inheritance (by which a man’s 
heir is his sister’s son), which are foreign to the Aryan social 
system and the rest of India. Another striking example 
of isolation is that of the two most densely-peopled regions 
of .southern India, viz. the Carnatic plain from Madras to 
Tanjore, and the Malabar coast between Cochin and Calicut. 
The isolation from each other of these two populous regions 
is only breached by what is called the Gap of Coimbatore, 
or Palghat, giving to the Carnatic markets the much-needed 
access to the many natural harbours and ports on the 
Malabar coast. The surf of the Coromandel coast, coupled 
with the barrier presented by the Western Ghats behind the 
Malabar coast, accounts for the comparative isolation of 
southern India, only relieved by the Gap of Coimbatore, which 
has thus a great importance. 

Intercourse. —With all this physical isolation, India 
presents an extraordinarily composite and heterogeneous 
social complex, the undoubted outcome of her intercourse 
with the world outside, of immigrations and invasions from 
without. The history of India to some extent thus belies 
her geography. World-movements of thought and popula¬ 
tion have impinged upon her isolation through the ages 
and introduced to her civilization a variety of racial and 
cultural elements which may be broadly distinguished as 
(1) pre-Dravidian, (2) Dravidian, (3) Aryan, (4) Iranian, 
(5) Greek, (6) Homan, (7) Scythian, (8) Hun, (9) Islamic, 
and (10) European.. 

The question is: How was all this influx of foreign 
influence possible? What were precisely the ways through 
which it penetrated into India? The north-eastern frontiers 
present but few gaps, and these do not admit of movements 
on a large scale. The three passes, the Jelap, the Natu, 
and the Donkia, which lead from Sikkim into Tibet, are 
too high and permit only of small traffic. In the East, 
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passage is offered by tiie course of the Brahmaputra from 

Tibet, and from China by the three rivers, Mekong, Salween, 

and Irrawady, but immigration on a large scale by this way 

is impeded by the dense growth of jungle and its 

wild denizens, and by the British occupation of Upper Burma. 

The defence of India in this quarter is thus practically left to 
nature. 

The whole of the northern bulwark for well-nigh 1,500 miles 
is practically impenetrable. There are a few passes leading 
from the Pamirs by way of Gilgit, and from Tibet by Leh, 
and the gorge of the Sutlej into India. By the three passes 
known as the Muztagh (“Snowy Mountain”), the Kara¬ 
koram ( Black Mountain”), and the Changehenmo, which 
are all over heights of 18,000 feet, some small traffic 
is carried on between th Panjab and eastern Turkestan, and 
Tibet on the other side. But these are fit for the passage of 
traders and not for migrations or invasions. * These were not 
considered suitable by the medieval Buddhist pilgrims from 
China like Yuan Chwang who first travelled westward by the 
desert routes north of Tibet, as far as Oxus, and then south¬ 
ward over the Hindu Kush. 


In the South, India has been always open to foreign 
influence by way of the sea, and of peaceful commercial 
intercourse, first with Egypt and Babylon, and later with 
the Roman Empire. Indian products like indigo, tamarind- 
wood, or muslin, in which were wrapped the mummies, have 
been detected in the tombs of Egypt. The booty which 
Pharaoh carried in his vessel to Egypt included elephants’ 
teeth, gold, precious stones, sandal-wood, and monkeys 
which came from India. Some scholars find in the Bible 
evidence of Indian trade in the mention of articles which 
India alone could supply in those days, such as precious 
stones, gold ivory, ebony, peacocks, and spices, forming part 
of the merchandise carried by Solomon’s ships. Indian teak 

MusHn m „ t . he .5 uins of Ur ’ and the Babylonian word for 
, “ , Smdhu - The Indian PeH work, the Baveru- 

Jataka of about 500 B.c., definitely mentions Indian traders 
taking peacocks to Babylon. The specifically Indian 
products nee, peacocks, and sandal-wood-were known to 
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the Greeks only by their Indian, Tamil, names. As direct 
intercourse between India and Babylon had ceased after 
480 b,c., these products must have been imported to Babylon 
much earlier so as to have reached Greece by about 460 b.c., 
and become familiar at Athens in the time of Sophocles 
(495-406 b.c.) who mentions them. The chief centres of 

all this ancient trade, according to old Indian texts, were at 
Surparaka-Sopara and Bharukaehchha-Bhroach on the 
Bombay coast. The later Indian trade with Rome which 
developed most between the times of Augustus and Nero, 
had its chief centres at Muziris (Cranganore) on Malabar coast 
and at Kaviripaddanam (Puhar) on the Coromandel coast 
from which were shipped the Indian goods greatly prized in 
Rome, viz. spices and perfumes, silk, muslin and cotton, 
pearls and precious stonesi The centre of the pearl trade 
was the old Pandya capital of Korkai (Tinnevelly), now 
buried in sand. Of precious stones, beryl, most in demand, 
was found in the mines of Coimbatore and Salem districts. 
Roman coins are also mostly found in Coimbatore 
Madura. Old Tamil texts refer to “ powerful Yavanas” 
and “dumb Mlechchhas’' as being in the service of the 
Tamil kings. The word Yavana itself came into Sanskrit 
from Indian intercourse with the Ionians (Greeks). To 
this intercourse was also due the deposits of two small 
settlements of Jews and Christians on the Malabar coast. 
After Egypt, Babylon, and Rome, the merchants of Yemen 
in south Arabia came into this Indian trade. After the rise 
of Islam in a.d. 622 the Arabs controlled all the harbours 
of the Arabian sea and African coasts, and the mari¬ 
time route from the Persian Gulf to India and China. Up to 
the end of the fifteenth century A.D. the Indian contact with 
the West was confined only to coasting trade on the 
western side of India. Then the sea yielded to the science 
of navigation and paved the way of European incursions to 
India, where previous invaders and conquerors found 
their way by the land-routes on the north-western 

frontiers. 

The north-western frontier, though apparently mountain- 
guarded, is really the most vulnerable frontier in the whole 
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British Empire, 1 requiring constant and costly preparations 
for its defence. What further increases its insecurity is that 
it is an extensive frontier passing through turbulent tribal 
territory up to Afghanistan, beyond which again is the menace 
of the continental Powers of Europe. 

To understand the full significance of the north-west 
frontier, we must look beyond the immediate boundaries of 
India and study the features of the Iranian plateau 
comprising the three adjoining countries of Afghanistan, 
Baluchistan, and Persia. This plateau rises to the 
inaccessible heights of the Pamirs in the north-east and of 
Armenia in the north-west, but is easy of access on other 
fronts towards the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea, India, 
and Turkestan or Turan to the north. The defence of 
India, therefore, needs control of the Persian Gulf and 
Arabian Sea and absence of alien bases of power on 
the Iranian plateau towards the south and east. The access 
to India is easy from Afghanistan by way df the Kabul River 
and from Seistan, and from both it is agreed that foreign 
Powers are to be excluded. The Hindu Kush, separating 
the basin of the Oxus from that of the Indus, is easy 
of access from both sides and offers several ways into India 
along river-valleys, of which the most famous and frequently 
trodden is the Khyber route. The Khyber leads from Kabul 
down the valley of the Kabul River to Peshawar. 
The Kurram River flows from Afghanistan into the Bannu 
district through the Kurram Pass and then falls into 
the Indus. The Tochi valley leads from Ghazni into India; 

1 The land frontier of 3,000 miles separating Canada from the United 
States does not require to be defended by a single fort or a gun, while 
the other Dominions of the Empire, Australia., New Zealand, Newfound¬ 
land and Ireland are islands. The Union of South Africa is equally free 
from the danger of foreign invasion. Of their total revenues, the expendi¬ 
ture on defence amounts to 2.4 per cent for Australia, 2-9 per cent for 
Canada, 7.2 per cent for Irish Free State, 3.9 per' cent for Newfoundland, 
and 2.4 per cent for South Africa. But India has to spend on her defence 
more than 60 per cent of her central revenue and nearly a third of her 
total net central and provincial revenues taken together. This is duo to 
the perpetual menace of raids by the independent tribes living beyond 
the north-west frontiers. The period of 72 years from 1850 to 1922 
saw as many as 72 expeditions, an average of one a year, being sent 
against these tribes 1 This heavy burden of anxiety which India has to 
carry for her security is a serious obstacle to her internal development, 
being a permanent drain and strain on her resources. Of course, conditions 
of Defence have been now completely revolutionised by the World Wars 
I and II. 
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through it flows the Toclii River, which rises on the slopes 
of the Waziristan Mountains and falls into the Kurram. 
The Gomal lies between Afghanistan and Dera Ismail Khan. 
Farther awav, where the Afghan ^Mountains subside towaids 
t lie west, lies another way round their fringe over the open 
plateau from Herat to Kandahar, and not far from Seistan, 
and leading south-eastward from Kandahar through a rocky 
district into tho lowland of the Indus. This is called the 
Bolan route after the last gorge towards India. A last 
line of communication connecting Persia with India passes 
through the inhospitable region of Makran along the coast 
of Baluchistan. This route is famous in history as being 
chosen (probably on the precedents of previous conquerors, 
Semiramis and Cyrus) by Alexander the Great, with 
disastrous consequences to his army on its return journey 
from India in 325 b.c. This route was later much frequented 
by Arab traders. There is, again, a lateral connection 
between the two more important routes, the Kliyber and 
Bolan, following a chain of valleys between Kandahar and 
. Kabul, through Ghazni. This route has been made famous 
in history by Alexander’s march to his Bactrian and Indian 
campaigns and in recent times by the inarch of General 
Roberts from Kabul to the relief of Kandahar in the Afghan 
War of 1882. Several Passes also lead from the Kabul- 
Kandahar road into the mountainous belt of the Indian 
frontier. 

All this geography thus supplies the key to much 
of Indian history, ancient and modern,. The breaches in the 
north-western barrier of mountains just discussed have 
served in all ages as highways of peaceful intercourse and 
violent invasions, of extensive racial movements and 
immigrations. By these ways came some of the prehistoric 
peoples, and the Aryans who have made Indian history, and, 
in historical times foreign invaders like Cyrus and Darius, 
Alexander, Selencus, and Demetrios, the Scythians, 
Partliians, and Kushans, under whom India entered 
into active commercial intercourse by land with the Roman 
empire, and, in the medieval age, the Moslems. The 
only exeption is in the case of the most important factor of 
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Indian history, the European, which came into India from the 
south by way of the sea. 

The defence of India in modern times has been organized 
with reference to the two vulnerable points of Khyber and 
Bolan. The Indian defensive forces are grouped into a 
northern army distributed from Calcutta past Allahabad and 
Delhi to Peshawar, in support of the Khyber front, and a 
southern army distributed ^through the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies with reference to the garrison city of Quetta 
guarding tiie Bolan ljoute, which can be further reinforced by 
sea through Karachi directly from Britain. The defence of 
India has been further strengthened by tlfe North-Western 
Railway from Karachi, with branches towards the Bolan and 
the Khyber, and backed by the barrier of the Rajputana 
Desert. 

The military or strategic importance of the Rajputana 
Desert to the defence of Indi<a through the ages can hardly 
be overstated. This waterless was*'' running from, the Rann 
of Cutch north-eastward to a distance of about 400 
miles, with a width of 150 miles, with the Aravalli range 
in its rear as a further bulwark, forms a second line of 
fortifications against hostile incursions by way of the 
Bolan and Makran . routes. Once the Khyber route is 
passed, the way is open up to Delhi, which may be called 
“ the historical focus of all India Standing at the 
northern extremity of the A^avallis, wheijg B the^ inv^difcg 
forces from the north-west cJ-3V through to the' navigable 
waters, it commands the gateway which leads' from- tjie 
' Panjab plains to the interior, the heart of India, *eojnprisiiVg 
the plains of the Jumna and Ganges. This gateway was not 
reached by the Persian invader, Darius, in the sixth 
century b.c., nor by Alexander, whose progress vJSs stopped 
at the Beas. It was only left to the Muslims to pass this 
gateway and thereby effect a permanent settlement in 
India. But they took nearly five centuries, from the date 
of the Arab conquest of Sind in a.d. 712 to that of the first 
Sultan of Delhi, a.d. 1193, to spread from the confines of 
India through the Delhi gateway into the heart of India. 
During all this time it was the Rajputs who, aided by the 
7 
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natural advantages of their country, held in check the 
Muslim .invaders on the direct road to Delhi from the 
north-west and posted themselves on the southern flank of 
their advance. The conquest of Delhi made the Muslims 
the predominant power in India. “ We may think of 
the Indus basin—lying beyond the Rajputana Desert, low 
beneath t lie uplands of Afghanistan—as being an ante¬ 
chamber to India proper. In this antechamber, for more 
than 900 years, the Muslims have had a majority. North¬ 
westward of Delhi, in the gateway between the desert and 
the mountains, the ground is sown over with battlefields 
—ancient battlefields near the Jumna, where the incoming 
Muslims overthrew the Indian resistance, and modern battle¬ 
fields near the Sutlej, where advancing British power 
inflicted defeat upon the Sikhs. It is by no accident that 
Simla, the residence of the British Viceroy during half the 
year, is placed on the Himalayan heights above this natural 
seat of empire and struggle for supremacy” [Cambridge 
History of India, I. 24.] 

Vastness. India, though geographically distinct as a 
single and separate country, is more like a continent than a 
country in its size and dimensions. It is as large as the 
whole of Continental Europe without Russia, more than 
twenty times the area of Great Britain. Among its divisions 
or Provinces, the Panjab, the United Provinces, and the 
Central Provinces, each exceed Great Britain in size; the 
area of each of the Provinc^ of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
approximates to that of England and Scotland together; the 
Presidencies of Bombay and Madras are each bigger than 
Italy, while Assam is of the size of England alone. Nor does 
India suffer in greatness if estimated not in area but in terms 
of population. British India alone has a population nearly 
2£ times that of the United States; the Indian States, 
making up a third of the area of India, absorb a fourth of 
its total population, which is as much as a fifth of that of the 
whole world. Even Provinces like Bengal, U.P., or Madras 
are each more populous than Great Britain, while the small 
Province of Assam has the population of countries like 
Belgium, Sweden, or Holland. 
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Variety. The vastness of India has produced a correspond¬ 
ing variety in respect of both physical features and social 
conditions for which India has been aptly described as “ the 
epitone of the world.” 

(a) Physical. In India is to be found an assemblage of 
geographical conditions which are distributed among all other 
countries of the world. In the wide range of her latitudes 
and longitudes, she offers all the three types of climate, the 
Arctic or Polar, in the vast areas above 15,000 feet among 
the Himalayas, and the Temperate and the Tropical climates 
in her lower levels down to the sea. In the matter of moisture 
or rainfall, she offers an equally wide range, from the world’s 
highest record of 480 inches at Cherapunji to less than 
3 inches per annum in parts of Sind and Rajputana. 
These wide varieties of climate again httve produced corre¬ 
sponding varieties of products. According to Hooker, the 
flora of India is more varied than that of any other country 
of equal area in the eastern hemisphere, if not in the globe. 
According to Blandford, the variety of fauna in India far 
surpasses that of Europe, although Europe is about twice 
the size of India. Indeed, as Lilly puts it, the products of 
India include everything needed for the service of man. 
India is thus endowed by Nature with a singular capacity for 

economic self-sufficiency and independence which it is left to 
Man to realize. 

(b) Social: Peoples, Languages, and Religions. The 

immensity of the population of Jndia, making up a fifth of 

mankind, embraces the widest variety in culture and social 

life. Here meet all the three primary ethnological types of 

mankind, the Caucasian or white type, with its subdivisions 

of blonde and dark, the Mongolian or yellow type, and the 

Ethiopian or black type (in the Andamans). These broad 

divisions include ethnographically the following physical 

types, most of which were first suggested by Sir Herbert 
Itisley in the Census Report for 1901: 

(1) The pre-Dravidian aboriginal type, marked by short 

aWn?’ !r° ad ( 1 plat ^ rhille ) nose > and other characteristics 
tribef of IiTcUa demonstrated in the various jungle- 
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(2) The Dravidian type, marked by short stature, dark 
complexion, plentiful hair, long head, and broad nose; 
found practically all over the region lying to the south of the 
U.P. and east of longitude 76° E. 

(3) The Indo-Aryan type found in Kashmir, the Panjab, 
and Rajputana, marked by tall stature, fair complexion, 
plentiful hair on face, long head, and narrow and prominent 
nose. 

(4) The Turko-Iranian type found in the N.W. Frontier 
Province, Baluchistan, and the regions to the west of the Indus, 
characterized by ‘ ‘ stature above mean, complexion fair, head 
broad, nose very long though narrow “ The Indus is thus 
the ethnographical boundary between the Turko-Iranian and 
Indo-Aryan types, as it is the political boundary between Iran 
and India” [CHI, p. 44]. 

(5) The Scytlio-Dravidian type found in Sind east of the 
Indus, Gujarat, and western India, marked out from the 
Turko-Iranian type by “ a lower stature, greater length of 
head, a shorter nose ”, and the like. Its name assumes that 
the foreign broad-headed element of the type was due to the 
Sakas (Scythians) who ruled in western India between c. a.Dj 
120-380. - But the Sakas, as their history shows, could not have 
affected the indigenous race when they themselves, instead of 
affecting its culture, became gradually Hinduized. The foreign 
element must have come from the broad-headed Alpine race of 
western Asia, including Iran, which found its way into western 
India, like the Dravidians, ages before the way of migration 
was blocked by desiccation. 

(6) The Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani type of east Panjab, 
U.P., and Bihar, with “ head form long, complexion ranging 
from brown to black, and nose from medium to broad, stature 
below the average, 5 ft. 3 in.i to 5 ft. 5 in ”, It is traced to 
the mixture of the Indo-Aryans with the Dravidians 
whom they conquered. It first appears as a separate type 
about the longitude of Sirhind. The Rigveda also 
shows that Aryan colonization did not extend in its 
time beyond Sirhind, the valley of the Sarasvatl,* The 
Rigveda is associated with the country of the seven rivers 
( Saptasindhavah [viii, 24, 27]). Later Vedic Literature 
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of the Brdhmanas and TJpanishads is associated with the more 
easterly region between the Jumna and the Ganges and up to 
Mathura District, called Brahmarshidesa, which included 
Kurukshetra, the land on which the fate of India has been 
determined from the days of the Mahdbharata to those of the 
battles of Panipat. The evidence of Literature thus supports 
that of Ethnology in regard to the boundary between the two 
physical types following naturally the line of division between 
two phases and periods of history, that of Indo-Aryan tribal 
migration succeeded by that of Indo-Aryan colonization, a 
much slower process involving conquests 1 and fusion of races 
and cultures. 

(7) The Mongoloid type in Burma, Assam, and the sub- 
Himalayan tract comprising Bhutan, Nepal, and fringes of 
the U.P., Punjab, and Kashmir, marked by “broad head, dark, 
yellowish complexion, scanty hair on face, short stature, flat 
face, and oblique eyelids.” This type is due to Mongolian 
invasions from Tibet and China. 

(8) The Bengali type in Bengal and Orissa, marked by 

broad head, dark complexion, plentiful hair, on face, medium 

stature, and medium nose with a tendency to broad”. Risley 
termed this type as Mongolo-Dravidian, as he thought it was 
a blend of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements. It has been 
already shown that it is really the brachy-cephalic Alpine 
type. The line of division between Bengal and Bihar is both 
political and ethnographical, and is also indicated in literature. 
In the Atharvaveda„ for instance, the Mdgadhas and the 
Angas are mentioned as peoples outside the pale of Aryan 
civilization, while the Satapatha Brahmana has a legend tell¬ 
ing of the spread of Brahmanism from the west eastwards up 
to Videha or Tirhut. , 

This ethnological variety is, however, accompanied by a 
wider variety of languages in India. The Census Report for 
1931 counts the living languages of India to be as many as 
225, representing between them four of the great families 


by B ha rata Dauh^hanti a? ter Z ^r^o”^ t^Gaag'et 
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of human speech, viz. the Austric, the Tibeto-Chinese, the 
Dravidian, and the Indo-European. The Dravidian 
languages are stabilized in the south in Telugu and Tamil, 
Kanarese, and Malayalam, each with a great literature. 
Beyond them in the north, Indo-Aryan holds its sway, 
driving before it the spoken languages which have not yet 
been stabilized and stereotyped by literature. The present 
distribution of Indo-Aryan languages follows lines adumbrated 
in old Sanskrit texts. The 3atapatha Bralimana [iii, 2, 
3, 15] locates the home of speech, i.e. Indo-Aryan, in the 
land of the Kuru-Pahchalas from which it spread in different 
directions. Later, Manu locates the home of Indo-Aryan 
culture in what he calls Aryavarta, i.e. the region between 
the Himalayas and the Vindhyas from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Arabian Sea, with Brahinarshidesa, the land of the 
Kurus and Panchalas, Matsyas and Surasenas, still leading 
in that culture and supplying its teachers [ii, 22]. So, in 
modern times, we find the central region of Midland languages 
represented by western Hindi, with an Inner Band of 
languages like Panjabi, Rajasthani, and Gujarati on the west, 
Pah&rl on the north, and Eastern Hindi on the east, and an 
Outer Band comprising Kashmiri, Lahnda, Sindhi, and 
Kachchhl on the west, Marathi on the south-west, and 
Biharl, Bengali, Assamese, and Oriya on the east. It is 
as if we are following the spread of Indo-Aryan culture from 
Brahmarshidesa corresponding to the Midland linguistic 
area along the course of Jumna-Ganges through Kosala to 
Videha and Vanga, embracing the areas of the Inner and 
Outer Bands of languages. 

The linguistic relations between Brahmarshidesa and the 
earlier Aryan settlements in the land of the Seven Rivers 
must have been affected by the invasions of the Persians 
(Acha?menids) in the sixth century bJc. from Bactria as their 
base. The result of this contact between Iranians and Indo- 
Aryans was the rise of a group of mixed languages called 
Pisacha languages, still containing many archaic Vedic 
words, and spoken in the districts about the Kabul ( Kubha ) 
and Swat ( Suvdstu ) rivers referred to in the Rigveda. 
Beyond the PiSacha languages and the Outer Indo-Aryan 
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Band on the west are Iranian languages like Pashto and 
Baloch. 1 

India also presents the largest diversity in its religious 
aspect. Here are to be found all the world-religions. 
Hinduism alone is the religion of about 290 millions of people, 
of two-thirds of the people of India, of one-half of the total 
population of British India, and of one-eighth of that of the 
globe. A religion that suits so many millions must be very 
catholic and cosmopolitan in its principles. By the synthetic 
comprehensiveness and universality of its system; the 
protean form of its mythology, its ceremonies and its 
ordinances, it has become the common religion of peoples 
differing widely in race, language, and political and social 
traditions and interests. Islam counts as its followers nearly 
90 millions of people distributed through the different Pro¬ 
vinces of India in different proportions to their total popula¬ 
tions, forming majorities in the North-West Frontier Province, 
the Panjab, Sind, and Bengal, and minorities elsewhere. Then 
there are Buddhists numbering over 12 millions, Christians 
over 6 millions, Sikhs over 4 millions, Jams over 1 million, 
and a lac of Parsis. India also presents human evolution in 
all its states and stages from the lowest to the highest. She 
may be described as a museum of cults and creeds, customs 
and cultures, faiths and tongues, racial types and social 
systems, but it is a museum not of dead things and material 

objects, but of living communities and spiritual systems, each 
evolving along its own lines. 

Unity. The character of India as a single country is 
thus easily missed and lost in her continental extent and 
diversity. The whole is too large to be grasped as a unit 
and is realized only in parts. It is just like the blind man 
seeing the elephant in the old adage, each taking one of its 
limbs he could feel by his touch for the whole animal. Or 
we are reminded of the story in one of the Upanishads of 
the quarrel for supremacy among the different members of 
man s bodily organism, not realizing the common life by 

11 ° f Cambrid ^ Histor y of India, Vol. I, upon which 1 have 
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which each is sustained. It is difficult, indeed, to discover the 
One in the Many, the Individual in the Aggregate, the Simple 
in the Composite. Mere variety is, however, no proof against 
unity. It is, on the contrary, a sign of vitality, richness, and 

strength. 

The geographical unity of India is, however, patent on the 
map showing how the country is sharply separated from the 
rest of the world by almost inviolable boundaries, very unlike 
the disputed frontiers artificially settled between most of the 
countries of continental Europe. 

And yet the question remains: How far is this fundamental 
unity of India realized by her people or exemplified in her 
history? Nature's gifts are of no consequence unless they are 
harnessed to the service of Man who must know how to explore, 
exploit, and take advantage of them. 

The first condition of the progress of a people in political 
life and civilization is its possession of a fixed and definite 
piece of territory which it can call and serve as its own 
mother country- A people that has not found a home for 
itself but lives in unstable and unsettled conditions, in unrest 
and uncertainty, lacks the conditions in which culture and 
civilization can take their rise. The nomadic is one of the 
lowest stages of civilization. A great handicap to the 

political development of the Jews has been that they have 
not united to build up a fatherland for themselves. The 
country is to a nation what the body is to the individual. It 
is necessary for its self-expression. The making of a nation 

no doubt, depends upon several unities, suc'h as those of 

language, religion, government, common history and tradition, 
manners, and customs. But all these are secondary factors 
which have their roots in a common life in a common 

country. 

The early progress of the Indians in culture and civiliza¬ 
tion was owing to their first grasp of India as their common 
motherland. Accordingly, they applied to the whole of 
India the designation of Bhdratvarsha * The Pur anas 
expressly define the iterm Bharatavarsha as “ the country 
that lies north of the ocean (i.e. the Indian Ocean) and 
south of the snowy mountains (Himalayas), marked by seven 
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main chains of mountains, viz. Maliendra, Malaya, Sahya, 
Suktimat, Riksha (mountains of GGondwana), Vindhya, and 
PSripatra (western Vindli 3 r as up to the A ra vail is) ? where 
dwell the descendants of the Bharatas, with the Kiratas 
(barbarians) living to its east, the Yavanas (Ionians or 
Greeks) to its west, and its own population consisting of the 
Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisvas, and Sudras (i.e. the 
Hindus)” [See Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, ii, 127-9.] 
The modern name India for the country is not an indigenous 
appellation but a foreign import. India was known to 
foreigners in olden times by its river Sindliu, which the 
Persians pronounced as Hindu and the Greeks as Indos, 
dropping the hard aspirate. But the name Bharatavarsha 
is not a mere geographical expression like the term India. 
It has a historical significance, indicating the country of 
the Bharatas, of Indo-Aryan culture of which the Bharatas 
were the chief bearers. Once their country was settled, the 
Indo-Aryans built it up with all their devotion. It engaged 
their deepest sentiments of love and service as expressed 
in their literature. One of the commonest prayers for a 
Hindu requires him to recall and worship the image 
of his mother country as the land of seven sacred rivers, the 
Gariga, Yamuna, Godavari, Sarasvatl, Narmada, Sindhu, 
and Kaverl, which between them cover its entire area. 
Another prayer calls up its image as the land of seven sacred 
cities, Ayodhya, Mathura, Maya (modern Hardwar), 
KasI, Kahchl, (Conjeeviram), Avantika (Ujjain), Dvaravatl 
(Dwarka)^ representing important regions of India. 

The spirit of these prayers is further sustained by the 
pecular Hindu institution of pilgrimage. It expects the 
Hindu to visit in his life the holy places associated with his 
faith. Each of the principal Hindu faiths or sects has its 
own list of holy places, Vaishnava, Saiva, or &akta, and 
these are distributed throughout the length and breadth of 
India and not confined to a single Province. Thus the 
different sects are at one in enjoining upon their respective 
votaries a pilgrimage to the different and distant parts of 
India and thereby fostering in them a live sense of what 
constitutes their common mother country. In the same 

8 
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spirit, Sankara established his four Math as (religious schools) 
at the four extreme points of the country, viz, Jyotirmatha 
in the north (near Badri-Ivedar on the Himalayas), Sarada- 
matlia at Dwarka in the west, Govardliana-matha at Pur.i in 
the east, and Sringerl-matha in Mysore. Sectarianism is thus 
an aid to nationalism in Hindu culture. In some of the sacred 
texts like the Blulgavata Pur an a, or Manu-Smriti are 
found passages of patriotic fervour describing Bharatavarsha 
as the land fashioned by the gods themselves ( devanirmitam 
s than am) who even wish to be born in it as heaven on earth 
for the spiritual stimulus of its environment, and above these 
is the culminating utterance— 4 Mother and Mother-Country 
are greater than Heaven!” ( Jamtni janmabhumischa 


svargddapi garlyasl). 

All these prayers and passages show that the Hindu has 
elevated patriotism into a religion. In the words of a distin¬ 
guished British critic, a “ the Hindu regards India not only 
as a political unit naturally the subject of one sovereignty— 
whoever holds that sovereignty, whether British, Malio- 
medan, or Hindu—but as the outward embodiment, as the 
temple—nay, even as the goddess mother—of his spiritual 
culture... He made India the symbol of his culture; he 
filled it with his soul. In his consciousness, it was his 


greater self.” 

But besides religion, the political experiences of the 
ancient Hindus also aided them in their conception of the 
mother country. The unity of a country is easily grasped 
when it is controlled by a single political authority. The 
ancient Hindus were familiar with the ideal and institution 
of paramount sovereignty from very early times. It is 
indicated by such significant Vedic words as Bharat, 
Samrdt , Rdjddhirdja, or Sdrvabhauma, and such Vedic 
ceremonies as the Rdjasiiya, Vdjapcya, or A-Svamcdha, 
which were prescribed for ^performance by a king who by 
his dig vijay a or conquests made himself the king of kings. 
Some of the Vedic works and later texts like the Mahdbhdrata 


* The British ex-Primc Minister, the Late J. Ramsay MacDonald, in his 
Introduction to the writers book. The Fundamental Unity of India 
[Longmans, London]. 
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or the Pur anas contain even lists of such great kings or 
emperors. And apart from these prehistoric emperors, 
there have been several such emperors in historical times, 
such as Chandra Gupta Maurya, Asoka, Samudra Gupta, 
Harsha, Mihira Bhoja, and, in later times, Akbar and 
Aurangzib. Some even performed the horse-sacrifice in 
declaration of their paramount sovereignty, such as 
Pusliyamitra, Samudra Gupta, Kumara Gupta I, Adityasena 
and Pulakesin I. Thus the institution of paramount 
sovereignty has had a long history in India. Its conception 
was quite consistent with the ideals set in their sacred works 
for kings who were encouraged to cherish as quite legitimate 
and laudable the ambition, which became them as Kshatriyas, 
of extending the area of their authority up to the limits of 
their mother-country. 

The unity of the country also manifests itself in 
the impress of a distinctive culture stamped upon it. That 
culture has been developed by its predominant people, 
the Hindus, numbering nearly 290 millons. The Persians 
had already defined India as the land of the Hindus, 
Hindusthan 1 Indeed, “ India and Hinduism are organically 
related as body and soul ” [J. Ramsay MacDonald already 
cited]. Hinduism has imparted to the whole of India a 
strong and stable cultural unity that has through the ages 
stood the shocks of political revolutions, being preserved 
in its own peculiar system of social self-government 
functioning apart from, and offering but few points 
of contact with, the State, indigenous or foreign. India is 
predominantly a land of villages, and these villages were 
recognized as self-governing republics, with a complete 
apparatus of local institutions for the conservation of 
indigenous culture, unaffected by political changes at 
the top or in the central government. AVhat are the 
characteristic features of this indigenous Indian culture 
called Hinduism? These are indicated in the indigenous 
definition of Hinduism as Varndsrama-dharma, the religion 
based upon the two-fold division of Vanias (castes) and 
Asramas (stages of life), the most distinguishing and 
unifying feature of Hinduism. In its origin, as seen in 
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Vedic literature, it rested on the division of society into 
four castes or self-contained social groups, the Brahmana, 
tlie Kshatriya, the VaiSya, and the Sudra. These in course 
of time became subdivided into any number of sub-eastes. 
Now the Hindus all over India are divided into hundreds 
of castes and sub-castes. The principle of the caste-system, 
which is an outstanding peculiarity of India, is much 

misunderstood. It chiefly concerns one’s private, domestic, 
and religious life, and not public life. It only interdicts 
marriage between different castes (mainly on grounds of 
eugenics) and interdining, especially eating from the same 

plate or eating the food that has been contaminated by 

another’s touch. Eating is recommended as the individual’s 
private act, an act of prayer to God, ‘ 'the Giver of our daily 
bread.” But the division into castes is only a part of the 
Hindu system. The other part is the division of the 
individual’s life into well-defined stages or Asramas through 
which it should pass in its normal course. These ASramas 
are those of (1) the Brahmachdri or the student, (2) the 
Grihastha or the householder, (3) the Vdnaprastha or the 
hermit, and (b) the Sannydsi or the ascetic absorbed in 
contemplation. The third stage of life should begin at 

fifty, when a householder should retire from the world and 
family life and devote himself to wider and higher interests of 
life and to the service of others. The last stage of life is 
meant as preparation for its end through the severing of all 
possible earthly ties. As has been already pointed out, 
Hinduism in its external social aspect is thus made up of two 
limbs, the caste-system and the dsrama- system. Unfortunately, 
more emphasis has come to be laid on the caste than on the 
dsrama. Caste divides, and that on the basis of birth. But 
the dsrama system unites, binding all castes in its common 
rules to lead life along a regulated course of development by 
natural stages. 

The vehicle of this Hindu culture is Sanskrit. The 
unifying influence of Sanskrit can hardly be overstated. 
This has been well pointed out * by Monier Williams 
[Hinduism, pi 13] : “India, though it has more than five 
hundred spoken dialects, has only one sacred language, 
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one sacred literature, accepted and revered by all 
adherents of Hinduism alike, however diverse in race, dialect, 
rank, and creed. That language is Sanskrit and that literature 
is Sanskrit literature—the only repository of the Veda or 
‘knowledge’ in its widest sense; the only vehicle of Hindu 
theology, philosophy, law, and mythology; the only mirror in 
which all the creeds, opinions, customs, and usages of the 
Hindus are faithfully reflected; and (if we may be allowed a 
fourth metaphor) the only quarry whence the requisite mate¬ 
rials may be obtained for improving the vernaculars or for 
expressing important religious and scientific ideas.” 

This distinctive Indian culture in course of time so 
far unified the country that the country and the culture came 
to be identified and became synonymous terms. The 
country was the culture and the culture the country, the 
kingdom of the spirit, transcending territorial limits. Since 
its introduction to India at the time of the Rigveda, this Indo- 
Aryan culture gradually spread through the ages in 
ever-widening circles and regions known successively as 
Sapta-Sindhu, Brahmarshidesa, Brahmavarta, Madhyadesa, 
Arydvarta, Jambudvlpa, or Bhdratvarsha * till in its abounding 
vitality it ultimately travelled beyond the limits of India to 
other lands and built up a Greater India beyond her boundaries 
across the seas. Indian thought and institutions are to this 
day traced in literature, monuments, folk-lore, tradition, 
manners and customs still extant in countries like 
Siam and Cambodia on the mainland, and in the 
islands of Java, Sumatra, Bali, and Borneo, as a result of the 
work of Indian colonists. Some of these countries have even 
received their religion from India: Tibet, Nepal, China, follow¬ 
ing Mahay ana Buddhism, and Burma, Ceylon, Siam, and 
Cambodia adopting Hindydna Buddhism. Colonization springs 
from an active and aggressive nationalism fed by the 

consciousness of a common mother country and of its distinctive 
culture. 

Effects on History. In spite of this fundamental 
unity of India, the vastness of its size and the variety of its 
phj r sical features and social conditions produced theifi own 
natural consequences to its history and political develop¬ 
ment. It has been always difficult to organize the whole 
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of India as a unit and have it governed from one centre under 
a common sovereign or political authority. The result has 
been that what may be strictly called Indian History as an 
organic whole or a unified development, like English 
History, or the history of France, has been rarely 
achieved. More often the history of India lias resolved 
itself into a number of subsidiary, subordinate, and 
unconnected histories, without continuing as a common history 
for the whole of India. Instead of developing from one 
centre under a common direction, it has developed 

very often from different, and even mutually independent 
centres, losing its unity in the variety of separate and local 
histories of different peoples and regions, evolving along then- 
own independent lines, and offering but few points of contact 
or agreement, and more of conflict between them. Thus the 
political history of India has to be often traced and studied 
in parts and fragments, in interruptions and isolated restora¬ 
tions, and in many missing links. It has been shaped 
through the ages by so many different peoples and govern¬ 
ments such as Maurya, Kuslian, Andhra, Gupta, or Gurjara, 
for the north, and Pallava, Chalukya, or Cliola in the 
south, or Muslim, Marat ha, Sikh, and British m later 

from different and changing centres 
Purusliapura, Paithan, Nasik, Ujjain, 

___ ICanchi, Kalyan, and Tan 3 ore; or 

DellX’ Poona, Lahore, and Calcutta, the headquarters of 
different political authorities in different epochs oil Indian 
History. It was only once in Hindu India that the whole of 
India had a common history under the control of a common 
government, tlio Maurya empire under Asoka who made his 
authority felt all over the country, and even Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan upto Persia as parts of an extended India, o 
which he became the paramount sovereign. 

It must, however, be noted that, apart irom its size, the 
conditions of ancient times, the difficulties of communication 
in the pre-mechanical ages, which have now yielded to the 
oower derived from coal, electricity, or oil, did not permit 
the establishment of a large empire or a centralized 
administration. A government to be effective, to get its 
authority habitually obeyed in the different and distant 


times, functioning 
like Pataliputra, 
Kanauj, Bftdami, 
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parts of a large area, had to be very much decentralized, 
giving full scope to local self-government. Thus there was 
inevitably more of local life and history throwing into back¬ 
ground the general life and history of India. Indian history 
thus becomes a mere collection of local and disconnected 
histories and but seldom the record of one common political 
development affecting India as a whole. 

The effects of this physical immensity of India have left 
indelible marks on its history and are still to be seen in spite 
of modern facilities of communication abridging so much 
both space and time. The whole of India still lacks 
a common government. A large part of it, almost a third, 
is divided up into a number of what arc known as the Indian 
States, the relics of a political system marked by the 
growth of local history at the expense of a unified 
one for the whole country. At present the number of these 
separate States exceeds six hundred. As regards British 
India, it is no doubt under a common government, a unitary 
State, but the needs of efficient and effective government of 
an extensive territory marked by a wide variety of social 
conditions have called for a number of local administrations 
or Provinces which equal some of the countries of Europe 
in size. The whole of India, the Greater India of 
two parts, British and Indian, remains to be unified in a 
comprehensive federation which should mark the next stage 
in her political evolution. 

It is, however, to be noted that behind this diversity of 
local history there has always been in the background a 
kind of an all-India history which is from the nature of 
the case not political, but cultural in its character, the history 
of thought which transcends local limits and adminis¬ 
trative boundaries. The whole of India bears the 
impress of certain common movements of thought and life, 
resulting in the development of certain common ideals and 
institutions which distingusli the evilization of India from 
all other civilizations of the world, and marks it out “as a 
unit in the history of the social, religious, and intellectual 
development of mankind ” [V. A. Smith’s Early History of 
India , 4th ed., p. 5]. 



Chapter IV 


THE ARYANS IN INDIA: RIGVEDIC CIVILIZATION 


Rigveda on Aryan Origins. The history of India is 

generally taken to be the history of the Aryans in India. 

It thus begins with the advent of the Aryans to India. Its 
earliest source is tho work known as the Rigveda-Sanxhitd 
which is the earliest work not only of the Indo-Aryans, but 
of the entire Aryan race. The work thus throws light not 
only oji the beginnings of Aryan history in India, but op 
Aryan history elsewhere, on prehistoric phases of language 
(such as inflexion, accent, and metre), of religion, and of 
civilization in general. 

Common Aryan Language and Home. Linguists have 
found that the language of the Rigveda shows its affinity in 
forms of grammar and roots of verbs to Persian, Greek, Latin, 
Teutonic, Celtic, and Slavonic, as if they arc descendants of a 
common ancestor. Thej' have in common words expressive of 
primary relationship or experience in life such as those for 
father, mother, son, daughter, God, heart and tears, axe and 
tree, dog and cow; e.g. Sanskrit Matar, Latin Matar, English 
Mother; Sanskrit Sunn, Lithuanian Sunil, old High German 
Sunu, English Son. 

This linguistic evidence is evidence of some important 
primitive history. The languages thus related point to 
their common origin from a common language spoken in a 
common home by the ancestors of their present speakers. The 
speakers of these languages became separate peoples migrating 
from their original common home, but their ancestors were 
one Aryan people whom we may call the IViros after the 
word Wiros for men occurring in the majority of the languages 
in question. 

The question is, Where was this original Aryan home, 
the country of the Wiros? It can only be inferred from 
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certain data found in these Indo-European or Indo- 
Germanic languages. Firstly, the Wiros did not live in an 
island or even near the sea, for which they had no word. 
Secondly, they lived in a temperate climate, knowing the 

oak, the beech, the willow, and some coniferous trees. 

Thirdly, they were a settled people, growing corn with the 
care of months, domesticating animals like the ox and cow, 
sheep and horse, dog and pig, but not the ass, or camel, or 

elephant. The horse and the cow, again, point to diverse 

conditions. The horse is a native of the open plain with its 
foal following the mother in her wanderings. But the cow 
must keep close to its calf in its grazings. Thus the original 
Aryan home must have had a combination of pastoral and 
agricultural conditions, horse-breeding steppes and high 
ground for pasturing of sheep. 

According to Dr. P. Giles [Cambridge History of India 
\ ol. I, chap, iii], these data for flora and fauna should rule 


out the following places suggested for the common Aryan 
home: (1) India, (2) the Pamirs, a notoriously inhospitable 
region for early settlement, (3) the northern plains of Europe 
which in early times were too densely forested, (4) the southern 


steppes of Russia, or (5) the Arctic regions; He would suggest 
for it the region in Europe now comprising Hungary, Austria, 
and Bohemia. 


Aryan Migrations. The Aryans who migrated from this 
original home towards the east (with whom Indian history 
is concerned) in search of fresh fields and pastures new 
must have followed the easy route along the Danube to 
Wallacliia and farther south towards the Bosphorus and the 
Dardanelles. Crossing these and the Plateau of Asia Minor, 
they must have strucl^?ie upper waters of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, avoiding the region between them as the then seat of 
a powerful civilization, before they reached Persia by the 
route between Tabriz and Tehran, or proceeded farther to¬ 
wards Masliad, Herat, and Bactria. 

Similarity between Rigveda and Avesta. In tins region 
lived those Aryans who were the ancestors of^the 
Indians and Iranians. Accordingly; their respe<rtife” religious 
books, the Rigveda and the Avesta, show closer affinity in 
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language and thought than with Greek, Latin, or other Indo- 
Germanic works. “ Not only single words and phrases but 
even whole stanzas may be transliterated from the dialect of 
India into the dialects of Iran without change of vochbulary 
or construction ’ [ibid., p. 74]. This may be illustrated by 
the following examples:— 


1. Stanza 


A vc a it 

Vcdic Eqit 

Tat thwa 

Tat tv a 

per6a ers 

jvrichchlia 

moi vocha 

riju nia 

Aliura 

vach Asura 

Ta Chit 

Ti Chit 

Maids 

modhish tha 

va6ml 

Vashmi 

anv&clia 

nnyacha 

v]dyo 

vido 

2. 

Cods 

A vestan 

Vedio 

Indra 

Indra 

Vajai 

Vsyu 

Mithra 

^ritra 

N&oixliaithya 

Nasatya 

Vcrethrnghna 

Vritraghna 


It will thus be seen that the ancestors of the Hindus and 
the Persians had lived longer together than their other Aryan 
kinsmen who had migrated towards the west. They weie 
probably the last to leave the original Aryan home because 
their language carried off the largest share of the common 
Aryan inheritance as traced in roots, grammar, words, m>tlis, 
and legends. 

Age of Rigveda: Foreign and Indian evidence. The 

question now is, AVliat was the probable age of these momen¬ 
tous migrations? An unexpected lignT comes from a source 
outside India. Some inscriptions of about 1400 b.c. discovered 
at Boghaz-Koi in Asia Minor recording contracts concluded 
between the king of the Hittites and the king of Mitani 
mention some gods as protectors 'of these contracts, whose 
names are thus given:— 

“ ilani Mi-it-ra as-si-il (ilani) U-ru-w-na-ag-£i-il (ilu) 

In-dar (ilani) Na-sa-a (t-ti-ia-a) n-na-” The names 

are considered to correspond to the names of the Rigvedic 
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gods, Mitra, Varuna, Indra, and the two Nasatyas. As these 
gods are also known to Avesta, some scholars think they were 
the common gods of the undivided Aryan people prior to 
their separation as Indians and Iranians. But the spelling 
of the names in the Mesopotamian inscription points 
clearly to their Rigvedic origin. In that case, we must 
assume that the Rigveda and its culture must have established 
themselves in India much earlier than 1400 b.c. to have 
been able to influence the culture of Asia Minor at that 
time. 

Of the same time as the Boghaz-Koi inscriptions are tho 
famous letters from Tel el-Amarna in which some Mitani! 
princes are mentioned with names of Sanskrit form, such as 
Artatama, Tusratta, and Suttarna. Some of the princes 
of the Kassites, too, who ruled over Babylonia between 
c. 1746-1180 b.c., also bear Sanskritic names like 'Shurias 

(Stir y a), Mary tan (Vedic Manilas ), etc. In the library of 
Assurbanipal of about 700 b,c. was found a list of deities 
worshipped in Assyria, which includes the name Assara- 
Mazas equivalent to Avestan chief god, Ahura-Mazda, 
though the form Assara is nearer Sanskrit Asura than 
Avestan Ahura ^ 

The same antiquity of the Aryan migration to India 
and oi the Rigveda is pointed to by Indian literary evidence. 
If Buddhism rose in India in c. 600 b.c., the Brahminical 
literature and culture it presupposes must be of earlier 
age. AVe have to allow for adequate time for the growth 
of scicli different types of Brahminical literature as 
the Sutras, the Aranyakas, the Upanishads, the Brahmanas, 
the four Vedic Samhitas preceded by the original material 
which was later edited in the Rigveda Samhita. On a modest 
computation, we should come to 2500 b.c. as the time of the 
Rigveda. 

The Rigveda reveals an advanced Civilization. The 

Rigveda itself, however, does not contain a single allusion 
to these migrations. It points to a settled people, an 
organized society, and a full-grown civilization. According 
to the orthodox Hindu view, the Rigveda shows not 
the early streak or dawn of Indian culture but rather its 
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zenith. It is like Minerva born in panoply. The Rigveda 
is the root of the entire tree of Hindu Thought with 
its ramifications into so many sects, schools oi philosophy, 
and systems of worship. It is still the only acknowledged 
source of prayers like the Gayatrl mantram which is uttered 
verbatim to this day by millions of Hindus believing in the 
mystical potency of every accent, syllable, and word it contains, 
and forbidding its replacement by any other human 
composition. 

Rigvedic India: Its rivers, scenery, and peoples. We 

see in the Rigvcda the Aryans already in possession 
of a wide extent of territory in which they worked out their 
destiny and culture. The limits of Rigvedic India are 
indicated by certain geographical details found in the 
Rigveda. On the west are mentioned the rivers Kubha 
(Kabul), Krumu (Kurrum), Gomatl (Gomal), Suvastu 
(Swat), pointing to the Indian occupation of Afghanistan 
in those days. Next are mentioned the five rivers of the 
Panjab—Sindhu (Indus), Vitasta (Jheelum), Asiknl (Chenab), 
Parushni (Iravatl or Ravi), Vipas (Beas), as also Sutudri 
(Satiej) and Sarasvatl (Sarsuti). The Yamuna and the 

Ganga are also mentioned. A part of the Rigveda, the 
hymns to Uslias, recalls the splendours of dawn in the 
Panjab, but a larger part refers to the strife of the elements, 
thunder and lightning, rain bursting from the clouds, and 
mountains, which are not seen in the Panjab, but in the region 
called Brahmavarta watered by the Sarasvatl, the 

Drishadvatl and the Apaya, where the bulk of the Rigveda 
must have been composed. 

The whole of this territory was divided up among a number 
of Vedic peoples, the more important of which are named as 
the Gandharls (noted for their woollen industry), the 
Mujavants (on the south bank of the Kubha), the Anus, 
Druhyus, and Turvasas (along the course of the Parushni), 
the Purus and the Bharatas of Madhyadesa. 

Its political evolution: Battle of Ten Kings. The 

- process of political unification of Rigvedic India was already 
in full swing. The Rigveda tells of the Battle of Ten Kings, 
Da&a-rajfia [vii,‘ 33, 2, 5 ; 83, 8], against Sudas, King of the 
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Bharatas, which was a contest for supremacy between the 
peoples of the earlier settlements of the north-west and of 
the later ones of Brahmavarta. It appears that the whole 
of Rigvedic India including the non-Arvan peoples was 
involved in this great Vedic war. There were five peoples 
to the west of the Indus, the Alinas (of modern Kafiristan), 
the Pakthas (recalling Afghan Pakhthun), the Bhalanases 
(probably of the Bolan Pass), the Sivas (from the 
Indus) and the Vishanins. There were also the five peoples of 
the interior, viz. the Anus, the Druhyus, the Turvasas, the 
Yadus, and the Purus. The Coalition also comprised three 
eastern peoples on the Yamuna, who are believed to have been 
non-Aryans, viz. the Ajas, 6igrus, and Yakshus, led by their 
leader Bheda. Another non-Aryan king in the Coalition was 
Simyu. Other Aryan kings mentioned were Kavasha, 
Sambara, and the two Vaikarnas who themselves brought 
into the Coalition their following of twenty-one peoples. 
The Rishis as Purohitas or royal preceptors figure as leaders 
in this war. Visvamitra was leading the Coalition against 
Sudiis who was following Vasishthaf The Anus were led by 
the Bhrigus. The victory of Sudas established his overlordship 
in Rigvedic India^ 

Among other Rigvedic peoples of importance, along with 
the Bharatas, may be mentioned the Purus who with the 
Bharatas became later merged in the Kurus, the Krivis allied 
to them, and the Srinjayas. 

This struggle for supremacy among the different Aryan 
peoples was a part of the evolutionary process tending towards 
the formation of larger political aggregates and the unification 
of Rigvedic India under a paramount sovereign or overlord. 
A no less important part of that process was the achieve¬ 
ment of Aryan supremacy over the aboriginal peoples, the 
non-Aryans. Glimpses of this fundamental conflict between 
the Aryan and the non-Aryan are amply given in 
the Rigveda. The causes of the conflict were both 
cultural and political. 

The non-Aryan in Rigveda. The Rigveda calls the non- 
Aryan as Dasa, Dasyu, or Asura. Individual non-Aryan 
chiefs are named, such as Ilibisa, Dhuni, Chumurf, Pipru, 
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Varchin, and Sambara, and non-Aryan peoples, the &imyus, 
Klkatas, Ajas, Yakshus, and digrus already referred to. In 
Rigveda, i, 133, 4, there is a reference to ruddy Pisachas and 
Rakshasas uttering fearful yells in battle. 

The distinction between the Aryan and the non-Aryan is 
also defined. It is both physical and cultural. The non- 
Aryan is dark-skinned as well as noseless ( ariasa ) or snub¬ 
nosed (like the Dravidian). lie is (1) of hostile speech 
(mridhravak ), i,.e. speaking a language radically different 

from Vcdic Sanskrit; (2) devoid of Vedic rituals (alcarman ); 
(3) not worshipping the Vcdic gods (adcvayu ); (4) devoid of 
devotion (abrahmav); (5) non-sacrificing (ayajvan ); (6) 

lawless ( avrata ); (7) follower of strange ordinances 
(anyavrata); (8) a revilcr of Vedic gods ( dcvaplyu ); and (0) 
a phallus-worshipper (Sisnadevah) u [vii, 21, 5; x, 99, 3j. 

The Aryans drove the non-Aryans to forests and mountain 
fastnesses or made them slaves. The ddsi or female slave 

1 Some of those epithets are also applied to Aryans. In Jiv., vii, 83, 7, 
all the ten kings and their allies who were the enemies of Sudas arc branded 
“non-sacrificors ’* ( ayajyavah ) and in vii, 18, 1<», as animtlra, “not 

worshipping ladra.’’ In another passage, vii, 104. 14—15, Rishi Vasishtha 
himself is condemned as “worshipping false gods” (aixritad-cvah ). From 
these data ami the other fact that the Coalition against Sudas included 
non-Aryan chiefs and peoples, Rai Bahadur R. 1*. Chanda concludes that 
Rigvedic history is concerned more with the civil wars among the Aryans 
or Indra-worshipping kings and clans than with the supposed wars between 
the Aryans and non-Aryans and that the age of the Rigveda was not one 
of migrations and conflict with the aborigines but. an ago when the Arya 
and tlie Datm had already been reconciled to each other as citizens of q 
common mother country. His further conclusions, which are controversial, 
are: (l) That, the religion of the Risliis, worshippers of Indra, Varuna, 

Agnj, and other gods, was accepted by the kings and the people of the 
Indus Valley whose culture and civilization were then in decline. (2) 
That the Vedic Kshatriya clans like the Bharatas, Purus, Yadus, TurvaSas, 
Anus, Druhyus, and the like were the representatives of the indigenous 
chalcolithic population. (3) That there was a fundamental cultural 
dilferenco between the Rishi or the Brahman, and the Kshatriya or other 
castes favouring human sacrifice, anuvuirana (custom of the Sati ), and other 
customs, contrary to Brahman usage. (4) That the diversity of castes 
was thus due to that of cultures. (5) That the contact bfetween Vedism 
and the indigenous religion of the Indus Valley modified both (a^ by 
making the cult of yoga acceptable to Vedism, which formerly believed 
only in sacrifice, and (b) by the retention of non-Vedic elements in popular 
religion. As to the cult of yoga, its indigenous origin is seen in certain 
stone statuettes discovered at Mohenjo-daro showing ascetics with eyes 
half-shut in contemplation and fixed on the tip of the nose. These, 
according to Mr. Chanda, supply the missing links between the prehistoric 
Indus Valley civilization and the later civilization of India, Buddhist, 
Jain, or Brahmanical [Memoir No. 41 of Arch. Survey ]. 
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is frequently referred to in Yedic literature. In tlie Rigveda, 
in its famous Purusliasukta describing the creation of tlie 
four castes out of the universal body of the Lord '( Virtif - 
purusha), the fourth caste is formed by the Sudra, including 
the slaves. There was also inevitably at work a process of 
fusion between the Aryan and the lion-Arvan bv inter- 
marriage or by alliance. Instances of such alliance were seen 
in the Battle of Ten Kings already described. Thus llie Aryan 
had to face a three-fold mission in India, to conquer, to colonize, 
and to civilize, lie had to subdue or to assimilate tlie abori¬ 
ginal element- 

But the overthrow of the black skin was by no means an 
easy task for the Aryan. The non-Aryan of tlie Rigveda was 
fully fortified in the strongholds of his own civilization which 
was materially quite advanced. The Rigveda tells of his 
towns and forts (pura and durga [i, 41, 3]) made of iron 
(dyasi in ii, 58, 8) or stone (asmamagi in iv, 30, 20); of forts 

broad ” ( prithvi ) and " wide ” (urvi in i, 189, 2) and 
44 full of kino” (gomail in Av., viii, 0, 23) ; to forts of 
hundred pillars (satabhuji in Rv., i, 1GG, 8 ;f vdi, 15, 14); and 
to autumnal ( saradi ) forts as refuge against inundations. 

Remnants of this civilization are traced in the ruins of 
cities unearthed at Harappa and Mohcnjo-daro already 
described. The principal non-Aryan opponents of the Aryan 
in the Rigveda are the Panid, a merchant-people according to 
Yaska ( Nirukta , vi, 27), who must have been the builders of 
this commercial civilization of the Indus Valley, of which 
many of the antiquities unearthed arc coins and articles 
of conch-shell derived from sea-trade. Thus the Aryans had 
to contend against an advanced civilization in the Indus 
Valley 1 with its many cities which they had to reduce. 
Accordingly, their god, Indra, was called Purandara, ” sucker 
of cities.’’* [Rv., i, 103, 3]. 

1 That the Rigveda knew of a civilization existing in the region soulli 
of the Panjab is perhaps indicated by a solitary passage, vi, 20, 12 (repeated 
in. i, 174, 9), in which it is stated that Indra safely brought Turvasa and 
Yadu over the samudra or sea. This shows that while most of the Rigvedie 
peoples hailed from the north-west, the Yadus and Turva5as ° were 
immigrants from the south and considered worthy of admission to the 
society of the Aryas [Rai Bahadur R. P. Chanda in Memoir No. 3/ of 
Arch. Survey of Indict.'] 9 Ibid 
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A few select passages of the Rigvcda will _ * hro ' v 

light on this Aryan-non-Aryan conflict. In i, 174, 7-8, the 
earth is described as the burial-ground of the Ddsas ; lfi, 

6-7 describes India storming towns and destroying the troops 
of the black Ddsas; iv, 16, 13, refers to the slaughter of 

50,000 black-complexaoned enemies on the battle-field, 

and !iv, 30, 21, to the slaughter of 30,000 Ddsas; i,, 53, 8, 
refers to the blockade of 100 cities of the non-Aryan 
Vangrida by Rijisvan in his fight against the “dusky 

brood” ( hnshnagarbhdh ). Many passages refer to the 

destruction of tiie forts of the Dasa Highlander Sambara, of 
which the number is given as 90 | i, 130, 7], 99 [ii, 19, 6], 
and 100 |ii. 14, 6]. The Aryan prayer to Indra in x, 22, 8, 
sums up the situation thus: “ We are surrounded on all 
sides by Dasyu tribes. They do not perform sacrifices ; they 
do not believe in anything; their rites are different; they 
arc not men ! O destroyer of foes ! Kill them.' Destroy the 


Dasa race! 0 ' ^ ^ 

Society: Marriage and Family. Rigvcdic society was 

well organized. Its unit was the family which was patriarchal. 
It. was primarily monogamie, while polyandry was unknown. 
The husband was the master of the household with 
his wife as its mistress. Sexual morality was very high. Incest, 
or marriage between father and daughter or between brother 
and sister, was not permitted. Child marriage was also 
unknown, though usual in later times [x, 85, 21-2]. Free¬ 
dom of choice in marriage was given (x, 27, 12]. Girls lived 
under the protection of their parents, and, after tlicir death, 


of their brothers [ii, 17, 7, and iv, 5, 5]. 

Dowry at marriage was usual [i, 109, 2]. The ltigvedio 
Marriage Hymn, x, 85, shows that the bride after marriage 
was conveyed from the house of her father to that of her 
husband and that in her new home she had an honoured 
place as mistress with authority over her aged fatlicr- 
in-law, mother-in-law, her husband’s brothers and sisters. It 
also shows that Vedic marriage was indissoluble by human 
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action and that the remarriage of a widow was not contem¬ 
plated, though there is a reference [x, 40. 2] to the widow 
married to tlie brother of her husband who died without issue. 
The wife was the husband’s partner at religious ceremonies 
[viii, 31]. 

Inheritance. The father’s property was inherited by his 
son and not by his daughter, unless she was the only issue 
[ iii, 31]. The The right of adoption was recognized jvii, 4, 7-8). 

Property. The right of property was known. It was 
allowed in movable things like cattle, horses, gold, ornaments, 
and slaves. It was also allowed in land which was divided 
into different fields carefully measured off, called ksheira, 
with strips of land between them held in common and called 
khilyas |x, 33, 6; i, 110, 5; vi, 28, 2. x, 142, 3]. 

Economic Life: Pasture and Agriculture. Economic life 
centred round the cattle. Bulls and oxen served for ploughing 
and drawing carts. Horses were used to draw the chariot 
and also for races. Other animals domesticated were 
sheep, goats, asses, aand dogs used lor hunting, tor guarding 
and tracking cattle, and for keeping watch at night 

[iv, 15, 6; viii, 22, 2; vii, 55, 3].. 

The cattle grazed on pastures called Goshlha [i, 191, 4] 

under the herdsman, Gopala, armed with a goad [x, 60, oj, 
who had to see that they did not fall into pits, or break 
limbs, or were not lost or stolen. There were forays for cattle, 
Gavisliti [i, 91, 23]. The ears of cattle were marked for 

ownership [vi, 28, 3]. 

The Rigvcda attached great importance to agriculture 
(Krishi ) which in the Panchavimsa Brdhmana [xvii, 1] 
distinguishes the Arya from the Vrdtya, i.e. a Hindu outside 
the pale of Brahminism. 

The plough land was called urvard or kshetra. The plough 
was drawn by oxen in teams of six, eight or even twelve 
[Rv i} viii, 6, 48; x, 101, 4]. The ripe grain was cut with 
a sickle ( ddtra, srini) , collected in bundles ( parsha ) [viii, 78, 
10; x, 101, 3; 131, 2] and beaten out on the floor of the 
granary ( khala ) [x, 48, 7]. The grain was then separated 

from the chaff by a sieve (titan) or a winnowing fan (surpa) 
[x, 71, 2]. The winnower was called Dlidnya-Krit [x, 94, 13] 

10 
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and tlie grain was measured in a vessel called Urdara 
Lii, 14, 11]. 

There was also use of manure called galcan or Karlsha. 
The agricultural operations are neatly summed up os 
“ ploughing, sowing, reaping, and threshing ” ( lcrisliantah, 
vapaniah, lunantah, and mrinantali ) in gatapatha Brdhmana 
[i, 6, 1,3]. 

Irrigation. There is mention of wells for men and wells 
for cattle [x, 101, 7]. Water was drawn out of a well in 
buckets ( kosa) tied to leather strings ( varatrd ) pulled round 
a stone-pulley, asm a cliakra [Tb., 5-6]. The water thus raised 
was led off into broad channels ( sfu*mi sushird) for irrigation 


[viii, 69, 12]. The water for irrigation also came from lakes 
( lirada ) and canals ( kulyd ) | iii, 45, 3, x, 99, 4]. 

Pests. Agricultural pests such as insects, birds, and 
locusts are mentioned [x, 68, 1]. Excess of rain or drought 
is mentioned as damaging the crops [cf. Atharvaveda, 
vi, 50, 142]. 

Grain. The grain grown is called yava and dlidnya 
[i, 117, 21; vi, 13, 41. The later Vedic work, BnJiaddranyaka 
Upanishad [vi, 3, 22], mentions ten cultivated (grdmydni) 
kinds of grain; rice and barley (vrihi-yavdh), sebamum and 
beans ( lila-mdslidh ), maize (godhumdh '), lentils (masurah ), and 
the like. 

Wealth. Wealth was counted in cattle [v, 4, 11], in 
horses Ivi, 41, 5], in heroes ( vira ) or “ good sons ’* |ii, 11, lv]. 

Hunting. Besides pastoral pursuits and agriculture, the 
Rigvedic Indians indulged in hunting for livelihood, sport, 
and protection of flock from wild beasts. The means employed 
included the arrow fii, 42, 2], nets cabled pdsa [?ii, 45, 1], 
Nidhd | ix, 83, 4], Jala [Av. y x, 1, 30], or Mukshijd [i, 125, 2] 
used by the fowler called Nidhd-pati [ix, 83, 4]V Antelopes 
( risya ) were caught in pits called risya-dd [x,' 39, 8]. The 
boar was chased with dogs [x, 86, 4], and the buffalo ( Gaura) 
by a lasso [x, 51, 6]. The lion was captured in pitfalls 
[x, 28, 10] or caught by ambuscade and led into a hidden 
pit [v, 74, 4] or surrounded and slain by hunters [v, 15, 3], 
Wild elephants were captured by tamd ones [viii, 2, 6]. 

Handicrafts. The carpenter, takshan [ix, 112, 1], was 
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foremost, making the '.chariot, ratha, for war or sport, as 
also the draft wagon, anas [iii, 33, 0], which had sometimes 
a covering, chhadis [x, 85, 10]. lie worked with the axe, 

2 mrasu, as his tool [i, 105, 18], and also produced fine 
carved work fx, 8G, 5]. Next came tlie worker in metal, 
kannara lx, 72, 2], who smelted the ore in fire ( dhmdtri 
in v, 9, 5), using bellows of birds’ feathers fix, 112, 2], and 
made vessels of metal ( ghanna ayasmaya in v, 30, 15) and 
also of hammered metal ( ayo-hala in ix, 1, 2).' The gold¬ 
smith, hiranyakdra, made ornaments of gold, liiranya 
|i, 122, 2]. The gold was derived from the bed of tho river 
like the Indus, a “ golden stream ” fvi, 01, 7], and also 

from the earth fi, 117, 5]. Tho leathcrer made articles of 
leather like bowstring, slings, thongs to fasten part of the 
chariot, reins, lash of the whip, or bags. The art of tanning 
leather was also known [Vodic Index, i, 234, 257]. There 
was also the weaver called Vdya x, 20, G] working with 

his loom called reman. The shuttle used for weaving was 
called tasara. The warp was called otu and the woof 
tantu [vi, r, 2J. Weaving was generally left to women 
fi, 92, 3]. We may note an interesting passage fix, 122] 
referring to the father of a Eishi being a physician ( bhishaj ) 
and his mother a grinder of corn (upala-prakshinl ). 

Trade and Money. The trader, Vanik, was known to 
1 lie Rigveda fi, 122, 11]. Barter was in vogue: ten 

cows are quoted as price for an image of Indra [iv, 
24, 10]. The haggling of the market was known as 
well as the obligation of a contract: “ One sells a 
large quantity for a small price and then goes to the 
purchaser and denies the sale and asks for a higher price. 
But he cannot exceed the price once fixed on the plea 
that he has given a large quantity. Whether the price 
was adequate or inadequate, the price fixed at the time 
of sale must hold good ” [iv, 24, 9]. The conception of 
money maj r be traced in the mention of a gift of 100 nishkas 
and 100 steeds [i, 120, 2]. Indebtedness was known [ii, 27, 4]. 
Tt was chiefly due to dicing [x, 34, 10]. There is mention 
of an eighth and a sixteenth being paid either ap interest or 
part of the principal [viii, 47, 17]. 
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Sea-borne trade was known. Samudra is unmistakably 
used in tho sense of ocean in Rv., vii, 95, 2. There are 
references to the treasures of the ocean [i, 47, 6 ; vii, 6, 7 ; 
ix, 1)7, 44J, perhaps pearls or tlie gains of trade [i, 48, 3 ; 
56, 2 ; iv, 55, 6) and the story of Bhujvu, being ship¬ 

wrecked on the main “ where there is no support, no rest for 
foot or hand”, and rescued in a hundred-oared galley, points 
to marine navigation [i, 116, 3]. 

Dress. The dress of the people (vdsas in i, 34, 1 ; also 

called vasana [i, 95, 7J and vastra [i, 26, 17]) consisted of 

the under-garment (niri), a garment, and an over-garment 
called adhivdsa [i, 140, 9]. It was generally woven of sheeps 
wool, called urnd [iv, 22, 2], for which the ParushnI country 
war famous (ib.), as Gandhara was for its sheep [i, 126, 7]. 
There are also references to embroidered garments called 
pesos [ii, 3, 6] made by the female embroiderer (pesas-kdri ), 

and also to mantles adorned with gold ( hiranyayan atkdn 

in v, 55, 6). Ascetics wore skins called ajina [i, 166, 10] or 
mala [x, 136, 2]. 

Ornaments. Ornaments of gold were used by both 
sexes, such as ear-rings, karna-sobliana [viii, 78, 3], necklaces 
(• nislika-grlva in ii, 33, 10), bracelets and anklets, khddi 

|i, 166, 9, and v, 54, 11], and garlands (rukma-vaksha ). 
Jewels were also worn ( manigrlva , “ with bejewelled neck, 
in i, 122, 14). 

The hair was combed and oiled. Women wore it plaited. 
Sometimes men wore it in coils. The Vasisthas had it 
coiled on the right [i, 173, 6 ; vii, 33, 1]. There is mention 
of a maiden wearing her hair in four plaits ( chatush-kapardd, 
in x, 114, 3). Beard was worn ( smasru in ii, 11, 17) but 
shaving was also practiced. There is mention of razors 
(kshura ) sharpened on stone [viii, 4, 16]. The barber was 
called a vaptd [x, 142, 4]. 

Food zjid Drink. Milk was the most important food 
[ k shir a in i, 109, 3], together with its products, butter 
[ghrita> i, 134, 6] and curd [ t dadhi, viii, 2, 9]. There is also 
mention of ‘ ‘ mess of grain cooked with milk ” ( kshira- 

pdikam-odanam ) and of a kind of cheese [vi, 48, 18]. Cake 
of rice or barley was eaten mixed with ghee [x, 45, 9J. 
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Porridge was also made of grain (yava) which was unhusked, 
parched, and then kneaded [i, 187, 16]. As regards meat, 
it was generally that of the animals which were sacrificed, 
viz. sheep and goats. The cow was already deemed aghnyd, 
“ not to be killed ” [viii, 101, 15-16], Spirituous liquor, 
surd, was condemned [vii, 86, 6]. It gave rise to broils in 
the sabhd or assembly [viii, 2, 12]. There was also tiie soma 
drink as a religious offering extolled in the entire ninth 
mandala of the Rigveda and in six other hymns. The plant 
grew on the mountains lrke the Mujavants [i, 93, 6], or in 
the country of the Klkatas [iii, 53, 4],. It was treated to 
an elaborate process, the details of which it is difficult to 
follow. It was placed on a skin, tvak [ix, 65, 25], and on a 
vedi or dhishand [i* 109, 3], platform, and then pressed 
with stones, or with pestle ( mantha ) in a mortar ( ulukhala ) 
[i, 28] to yield its juice which was received in a cliamu 
[ix, 99, 8], the cup for the gods, or in kalasa and chamasa , 
the cups for the priests. Sometimes it was steeped in water 
(dpydyana) to yield more juice [ix, 74, 9]. The plant has 
been sought to be identified as the Afghan grape or the 
sugar-cane or a species of hop, but not with certainty. 
Its exhilarating and exciting effects are alluded to 

[viii, 18]. 

Amusements. These included chariot-racing, horse-racing, 
dicing, dancing, and music. The race was called dji [v, 37, 7], 
the race-course, kdshthd [viii, 80, 8] or saptya [viii, 41, 4], 

an-d was broad, urvi, and of measured distance [viii, 80, 8j. 

Vis paid was the name of a swift steed or racer [i, 116, 5j. 
Dicing, aksha [i, 41, 9], was played with stakes, vij [i, 92, 10], 
and led to ruin and slavery for paying the debts incurred 
| x, 34, 2J. The gambling son was chastised by his father 
[ii, 29, 5]. Dancing was indulged in by both sexes to the 

accompaniment of music from cymbal ( dghdti) [x, 146, 2], 

and the three types of musical instrument, operated by 
percussion, string, and wind, were already known, viz. the 
drum, dundubhi [i, 28, 5], lute, karkari [ii, 43, 3], or lyre or 
harp, vdna, with its seven notes recognized and distinguished 
[x, 32, 4], and the flute (of reed) called nddi [x, 135, 7]. 

Polity. The political evolution of Rigvedic India may 
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l>e traced in the following ascending series of formations 
or groups:— 

(1) The Family ( Grill a or Kula). 

(2) The Village (Grama). 

(3) The Canton or Clan (Vis). 

(4) The People (Jana). 

(5) The Country (Rash Ira). 

Family. The unit of social formation was the family 
comprising several members living under a common head, 
the father, or eldest brother, called the Kulapa [x, 179, 2], 
in tlie same house called Griha [iii, 53, 6; ii, 42, 3], which 
was large enough to accommodate not merely the entire 
undivided family but also their cattle [vii, 56, 16] and sheep 
[x, 106, 51 at night, returning from their grazing grounds, 
vraja [ii, 38, 8j. The house with its several rooms could be 
shut up [vii, 85, 6]. 

Village. An aggregate of several families made up the 
Grama [i, 44, 10] or village, ’which is contrasted with the 
forest, aranya, with its wild animals and plants [x, 90, S]. 
The term grama was sometimes used to denote the village 
folk [gavyam grdmah, “the horde seeking cows,” in iii, 33, 111. 
A village had its head man called Gramani [x, 62, 11 ; 
107, 5]. 

Clan. The next larger formation was ealled the Vis 
| iv, 4, 3; 37, 1], implying a settlement, from the root vis, 
to “ enter ” or “ settle ”, undei* the head called Vispali 
[ i, 37, 8].. It is, however, difficult to state whether the Vis 
of the'Pigveda was a local subdivision, a canton, or a blood- 
kinship like a clan, and in what exact relation it stood to the 
Grama or to Kula and Gotra, 

The people (Jana). Larger than the Vis was the Jana 
[x, 84, 2]. In ii, 26, 3 we have the series—“ Putra, Janma , 
Vis, and Jana, ” “(family, canton, or clan, and the people. ” 
In x, 91, 2, the Griha or family is contrasted with the Vis 
and Jana. Regarding Jana, we have mention of the famous 
five peoples, “ pahclia jandh ,” and of the peoples called 
the Yadus [ Yddva-jandh, Yadvali in viii, 6, 46, 48] and the 
Bbaratas [Bhdrata-jana in iii, 53, 12]. The king is also 
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called the protector of the • Jana or people f doyla jaiiii.\i/a in 

iii, 43, 5J. 

The Country. The term for the country or kingdom was 
Kashira [iv, 42, l]. 1 

The King. The Ycclic kingship was the natural outcome 
of the conditions surrounding the Aryans as invaders in a 
hostile country. “ War begat the king” in Yedic, as in 
Teutonic, history generally. Rigveda, x, 124, 8, refers to 
the sad plight of a people not choosing a king to lead them 
against the enemy. The king was thus the leader in person of 
war of aggression and also in defence. lie was called ” the 
protector of the people ” (gopd janasya), as we have already 
seen, and a “sacker of cities” (purdm bheltd). 

In return for these services, he received thd obedience of 
his people, sometimes voluntary, but sometimes compelled 
[ix, 7, 5], and also contributions made by them for the 
maintenance of royalty (called ball [i, G4, 4|) ; bali-hrit , 
“ receiving tribute, ” in vii, G, 5, and x, 173, GJ. Tribute 
also came to the king from hostile tribes subdued (vii, G, 5; 
18, 19]. 

In return he performed the duties of judge, probably 
as a court of final appeal in civil justice, while in criminal 
justice he exercised a wide jurisdiction (i, 25, 13 ; iv, 4, 3J. 
Himself above punishment (adandya), he wielded the rod 
of punishment (danda) as the chief executive of the people, 
employing spies for his work [viii, 47, 11]. 

The marks of royalty were the pomp of di°ess (i, 85, 8], 
the possession of a palace [ii, 41, 5], and of a retinue. There 
is mention of palaces with 1,000 pillars [ii, 41, 5] and 1,000 
portals [vii, 88, 5]. 

His Ministers. The foremost was the Puro-hvta, literally 
“ placed in front ” [i, 1, 1]. His office was called Purohiti 
and Purodhd [vii, GO, 12 ; 83, 4]. He was the solo' associate 
of the king as his preceptor, or guide, philosopher, and 
friend. Examples of Puroliitas in the Rigveda arc Yisvamitra 


i A few other political formations are indicated in the terms Yrajapati, 
\vho is described as being attended by the family heads, Kulapas, like 
tho leader of the village contingent of the elan [x, 170, 2], and Hardha, 
Vrata, and Gana, used to denote a Vedic host, fighting “according to clan, 
village, and family” [v, 53, 11]. 


i 
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or Yasishtha, in Die service of 1 lie Bliarata king, Sudas, 
of the Tritsu family |iii, 33, 53; vii, 18]; the Purohita 
of Kurusravana [x, 33]; and Dcvapi, the Purohita of 
6antanu | x, 08]. TTis chief function was that of the domestic 
priest of the king. He was the alter ego of the king in all 
religious matters. Bui lie also assumed leadership in matters 
political. lie accompanied the king to battle and strengthened 
him by his prayers for his safety and victory [vii, 18, 13]. 
It was the predominance of the Brahmana in politics which 
is significant in all ages of Indian history. 

The king's entourage also included the Senditi, “leader 
of the army ” [vii, 20, 5; ix, 96, 11, and the Grdmani, the 
leader of the village [x, 62, 11 ; 107, 5] for both civil and 
military purposes. There must have been many Grdmanis 
in a kingdom, but the texts seem to contemplate only 
one as being in the royal entourage, possibly as a representa¬ 
tive of the rural interests and population. The king’s 
personal following was also called upasti (dependents) 

| x, 97, 23] and ibhya [i, 65, 4]. 

Assemblies. The king’s autocracy was somewhat limited 
by the popular bodies called the Sabhd and the Samiti , 
through which the will of the people expressed itself on 
important matters affecting their welfare, including the 
election of the king hhnsclf. 

The Sabhd is mentioned in many passages of the Rigveda 
[vi, 28, 6; viii, 4, 9; x, 34, 6]', which, however, do not define 
its exact character and functions. It is used in the sense 
of an assembly as well as of the hall or meeting-place for 
social intercourse and discussion of public matters like 
cows, and for dicing. A person “ eminent in the Assembly ’* 
is called sabhd-saha [x, 71, 10]; “ worthy of the Assembly ’’ 
a sabheya [ii, 24, 13]; there is mention also of the Sabhd 
being attended by persons of noble birth, su-jdta [vii, 1, 4], 
and of “ wealth worthy of the Sabhd (rayih sabhdvdn in 
iv, 2, 5). These terms probably indicate that the Rigvedic 
Sabhd was a Council of Elders or Nobles. 

The Samiti is also mentioned in many passages in the 
Rigveda without throwing light on its exact character. 
There is a reference to the king being a familiar figure in 
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the Samiti [x, 97, 6,] and to his duty of attending it [ix, 92, 6]. 
One passage represents the king meeting the Samiti with 
power invincible and capturing their minds and their 
resolutions [x, 166, 4]. Another emphasizes the fact that 
concord between the king and the Sayjiiti was essential 
for the prosperity of the realm [x, 191, 3 : a prayer for 
union of Mantra (Policy), Gain, Minds ( Manali ), Hearts 
(Chittam ) and Endeavour between the king and Assembly 
(Samiti)]. 

Justice. Evidence is meagre on this subject. The 
system of Wergeld (monetary compensation to relatives 
of the man killed) was in force. A man is called a Sataddya 
[ii, 32, 4], as the price of his blood was a hundred cows. 
But the niggardly and unpopular Pani was called a Vaira- 
deya [v, 61, 8], deserving “ the requital of enmity ”. The 
fixing of such prices shows an improvement upon the 
primitive system of “ eye for eye and tooth for tooth ”, , 
and a restriction of the sphere of private revenge. Terms like - 
Vgra [vii, 38, 6] and Jiva-gribh [x, 97, 11], literally “seizing ‘ 
alive ”, are taken to indicate police officials. The arbitrator 
oi disputes was called Madhyama-si, “ lying in the midst ” 

[x, 07, 12]. The village judge is called Gramya-vadin in the 
later Taittiriya-Samhitd [ii, 3, 1, 3]. 

War. The Rigvedic wars were those for defence and 
conquests, and also ev^^tion into neighbouring territory 
tor the sake of L^oty 2Vx, ±42, 4].. A battle was called a 
yuddha [x, 54, 2] or a rana [i, 61, 1, 9]. The army, prit 
or pritand [vii 20, 3], comprised foot-soldiers, palti [Av., 
vii, 62, 1], and charioteers going together to battle [ii, JL2, 8\1* 
We also read of chariots opposing troops (grama) of infantry 
[i, 100, 10] or of hand to hand fight, munk^i-hatyd [i. S ', £] 
carried on by the foot-soldier against the charioteer [v, 58, 4]. 
The equipment of the warrior, Yodha [i, 143, 5], is described 
in the account of Ddsa-rdjna in vi, 75. He was armed with •• 
the following weapons: (1) bow, dlianus [viii, 72, 4] 

and arrow, bdna [vi, 75, 17]. The bow was made of a 
strong staff bent into a curved shape (vakra) with its ends 
joined by the bow-string, jyd, made of a strip of cowhide 
[vi, 75, 11], The arrow was discharged from the ear and 
11 
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aptly called karna-yoni [ii, 24, 8], i.e. “ having the ear as 
its point of origin. ” The quiver was called ni-shahgin 
[v, 57, 2: Sudhanvdn ishumanto nishanginah (“warrior 

well-equipped with bow, arrow, and quiver 

(2) Coat of mail, varnia, made up of parts, metal plates, 

sewn together ( syuta ) [i, 31, 15; x, 101, 8]; also called 

at ka, described as being woven ( vyuta ) and close-fitting 
(surablii ) [i, 122, 2; vi, 29, 3]. 

(3) Handguard, hastaghna, as protection against friction 

of bowstring [vi, 75, 14]. 

(4) Helmet, siprd fib.] of iron (or copper)i [iv, 37, 4: ayah- 
siprd ] or of gold [ii, 34, 3: hir any a-sipra). The helmeted 
warrior was a siprin [i, 29, 2]. 

Other weapons referred to arc asi, sword, with its sheath, 
a-si-dhdra and the attached belt, vdla [i, 162, 20]; srakti, 

spear [vii, 18, 17]; srika, lance [i, 32, 12]; didyu, missile 
[i, 71 ( 5]; and adri [i, 51, 3] or asani [vi, 6, 5], sling-stoncs. 
The weapons lent themselves to skilled use [i, 92, 1]. 

The chariot was drawn by two, three [x, 33, 5], or four 
horses [ii, 18, 1], which were controlled by the driver, 

sdrathi [i, 55, 7], by means of reins, rasmi, and whip, kasd 
[v, 83, 3]. His companion-warrior was seated to his letft 
and hence called savyashthd [ii, 19, 6; x, 102, 6]. 

Other accompaniments of war were banners, dhvaja 
[vii, 85, 2], drums, dundublii [i, 2**paij an^ war-cries, kranda 
[ii, 12, 8]. ^ 

Military operations included the storming of defences, 
earthworks or dikes, thrown up against attack [vi, 47, 2] or 
siege of forts (Pur) by fire [vii, 5, 3]. 

Learning. The Rigvedic civilization was based on plain 
living and high thinking. It is lacking in great monuments 
of material progress like the Egyptian or Assyrian civiliza¬ 
tion but not in proofs of intellectual and spiritual progress. 
Life was simple, but Thought high and of farthest reach, 
wandering through eternity. Some of the prayers of the 
Rigveda, like the Gayatrl Mantram, touch the highest point 
of knowledge and sustain human soul to this day, while no 
Hindu, however modernized, will permit a single alteration 
of their original accents, syllables, or words. 
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The history of Rigveda is the history of the culture of 
the age. The Rigveda in the form in which it is now extant 
is a composite work made up of different parts and chrono¬ 
logical strata, comprising not merely the hymns proper 
in praise of the gods, invocations, and sacrificial songs, 
but also ballads, fragments of secular poetry, and hymns 
conveying the highest philosophical speculation. The 
Rigveda itself refers to older and later poetry and to older 
and later Rishis, the authors of its hymns [i, 1, 2 ; 109, 2, 
etc.]. Its material had been building through the ages. 
Each Rishi was the “seer” of the hymns revealed to him 
as the result of his contemplation based on the practice 
of tapas or austerity [x, 109, 3 ; 154, 2]. He confined them 
to his son and pupil, his family. Each particular Rishi- 
Kula or family thus functioned as a Vedic school where 
its own stock of hymns was conserved and transmitted 
from sire to son, or preceptor to pupil. The work of all 
these families of Rishis or Vedic schools resulted in a large 
output, a general, national stock of hymns. Out of this 
general body or floating mass of hymns, a handy selection 
was necessary for purposes of worship. Thus arose the 
selection called the Rigveda Samhita, out of which arose 
on similar principles the other three Vedic Samhitas of 
Sama, Yajus, and Atharvan. We have thus here four stages 
in the growth of Vedic learning: (a) the growth of the 
earliest hymns; (&) multiplication of hymns at different 
centres or schools, the different priestly families; (c) selection 
of hymns in the Rigveda Samhita; and (d) growth of the 
other three Vedic Samhitas out of the original material pre¬ 
served and presented in the Rigveda Samhita. 

All this development recorded in the Rigveda points 
to a long history. “ Some hundreds of years must have 
been needed for all the hymns found in the Rigveda to come 
into being ” [Macdonellj. “ Centuries must have elapsed 
between the composition of the earliest hymns and the 
completion of the Samhita of the Rigveda ” [Winternitz]. 
And, accordingly, when we come to the Rigveda, we come 
to a high degree of linguistic and philosophical develop¬ 
ment. The Rigvedic Sanskrit shows no trace of a growing 
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language. Its entire grammatical mechanism is perfected ; 
every tense, mood, every number and person of the verb, 
is fixed, and all the terminations of the cases are firmly 
established, pointing to the later and more advanced 
inflectional stage in the life-history of a language. As 
remarked by Bunsen, “ even these earliest specimens of 
Vedic poetry belong to the modem history of the human 
race. ” 

The principles on which the selection and arrangement 
of hymns were made in the Rigveda Samhita and the 
methods of their conservation show considerable literary 
skill and originality of design. First, six of the Rigvedic 
Rishis were chosen as the most representative ones whose 
work was worthy of conservation. These were Gritsamada, 
Visvamitra, Vamadeva, Atri, Bharadvaja, and Vasishtha. 
The hymns attributed to them were arranged in six separate 

family ” books, the Mandalas II-VII of the Rigveda, 
which form its nucleus. To these were added (1) the group 
of hymns by other families to form the second part of 
Mandala I (51-191); (2) the hymns making up the first 
part of Mandala I; (3) the hymns attributed to the family 
of Rishi Kanva making up Mandala VIII; (4) the collection 
of Soma hymns in one place, Mandala IX, instead of leaving 
them mixed up with the hymns making up the other 
Mandalas; and (5) a collection of supplementary hymns 
of the same number (191) as the number of' hymns of 
Mandala I, to form Mandala X, exhibiting some special 
features in its language, metrical form, and contents 
comprising philosophical hymns and those bearing on 
miscellaneous topics like marriage or burial. 

The Samhita thus compiled contained 70,000 lines out 
of which 5,000 are found to be repetitions. This was because 
there was already in the country a floating mass of hymns 
upon which the Rishis composing the later hymns had 
drawn as common literary property. It is also to be noted 
that a high standard of verbal authenticity was maintained 
in the long interval between the rise of the hymns and the 
constitution, by grammatical editors, of the extant phonetic 
text called the Samhita. These editors have scrupulously 
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preserved in the Samhita text the actual words used by 
the ancient seers and the most minute irregularities of 
accent or alternate forms without any attempt at moderniza¬ 
tion, except where changes are called for in phonetic forms 
by the rules prevailing in the later phase of the Sanskrit 
language when the sacred text was edited. Thus the word 
sumna was not replaced by dyumna , but the old form of 
the words tvam hi Ague would appear as tvam liy Ague, 
“ for {hou, O Agni. ” 

When the Samhita text was constituted, other devices 
were evolved for its own conservation in turn against 
possible changes or corruption in time. These may be 
considered in this connection, though they were considerably 
later in time. The first was the formation of a new text of 
the Samhita itself in which every single word is shown 
in its independent and phonetically unmodified form and 
compounds are separated into their elements. This is 
called the Pada-pdtha or “ word-text The other device 
was the Krama-patha , “ step-text, ” in which every word 
of the Pada-patha appears twice to be pronounced both 
after the preceding and before the following one. Thus 
<i b c d as representing the first four words would be read as 
ab, be , cd. 

The scheme of protecting the purity of the sacred text 
was further elaborated by the eompositeon of special treatises 
like the Prdtisakhyas, presenting, with eyamples, the 
euphonic modifications necessary for turning the Pada 
into the Samhita text, and the Anukramanis, or Indexes, 
stating the -number of the hymns, verses, words, and even 
syllables of the sacred text by way of checking its integrity. 

These devices have secured a faithfulness of tradition 
unparalleled in any other ancient literature ’’ [ India’s Past 
by Macdonell]. 

Education. Now as to the methods of learning and 
education in that age. As has been already indicated, the 
home of the teacher was the school where he taught the 
particular sacred texts for which he was responsible, to his 
pupils, mostly his sons or nephews. The texts were in the 
first instance learnt by rote. The Rigveda [vii, 103, 4] 
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refers to the repetition by the pupil of the words taught 
by his teacher. A great importance was attached to enuncia¬ 
tion and pronunciation. There is mention of seven forms of 
utterance and four grades of speech [i, 164, 3, 5; Taitti. 
Sam., vi, 4, 7, 3] and also of the skill of Visvamitra in recita¬ 
tion [Rv., iii, 53, 15].. But the fundamental educational' 
method was tapas or practice of penance and austerity as 
a process of self-realization [x, 109, 4 ; 154, 2 ; 190, 1 ; 
167, 1] by which was produced the Muni of divine pfflatus 
(deveshita) [x, 136, 2, 4, 5], or Vipra, the “inspired singer’’ 
[i, 129, 2, 11 ; 162, 7 ; iv, 26, 1] (from root vip , “ quiver ”), 
or the Manishi [vii, 103], comprehending all knowledge of 
which only a part is said to be revealed in human speech 
( vak ). We have thus here stated the profound philosophical 
position attained in the Rigveda that what is rendered 
explicit in the creation is but a fragment of the Implicit 
or the Absolute. Another interesting passage [vii, 103 j 
refers to a period of intense subjectivity and concentration 
followed by Enlightenment {parj any a from pri, to become 
perfect) by which the pupil becomes qualified to be an 
expounding teacher {vdchamavddishuh) , just as frogs, after 
a season of slumber, are quickened into activity by the 
clouds {parjanya). 

Religion and Philosophy. The Rigvedic simplicity of 
life contrasts itself with the elaboration of its religious side 
as shown in the magnitude of the pantheon. 

First, we have a group of deities standing for the principal 
phenomena of nature, viz. (a) Dyaus (sky); {b) Prithivi 
(earth) [cf. dydvd-prithivi, “ heaven and earth ” in i, 143, 2; 
159, 1 ; etc.] ; (c) Varuna (the sky-god proper, the subject 
of some of the noblest hymns of the Rigveda. Varuna 
is also given the epithet A sura, corresponding to the Iranian 
god Ahura Mazda. In the more philosophical hymns of the 
Rigveda, Varuna typifies Rita, indicative of the cosmic, 
and, later, the moral, order; (d) Indra, the god of thunder¬ 
storm, who causes rain. Indra gradually acquired supremacy 
over Varuna in Rigvedic worship as the Aryans left the 
dry regions of the Panjab and advanced eastward to the 
holy land of Brahmavarta noted for rain and storm; (e) the 
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Sun was worshipped in no less than five forms as (1) Surya 

(2) Savitri, representing the quickening power of the sun ; 

(3) Mitra more famous in Iran than in India whore he is 

associated with Varuna ; (4) Pushan, symbolizing the power 
of the sun in its effects on the growth of herbs and vegetation, 
(5) Vishnu, representing the swift-moving sun in the 
Rigveda, though later he is worshipped as an independent 
god ; (/) Rudra, or storm-god, the precursor of later Siva ; 
(g) the two Asvins, representing the morning and evening 
star ; (7?) the M a ruts, storm-gods attending on Rudra ; 

(0 Vdyu and (j) Vatu, the wind-gods ; ( k ) Parjanya,, the 
the god of rain, the waters and the rivers ; (?) Ushas, the 
god of dawn, inspiring some of the most beautiful 
Rigvcdic poetry. 

Next, we have a group of domestic deities, viz. (a) Agni, 
the god of fire in his three forms, the sun in the heavens, the 
lightning, and the terrestrial fire ; ( b ) Soma (draught of 
immortality), who has inspired the most mystical hymns of 
the Rigveda and is identified with the moon. 

We have also a group of abstract deities, viz. ( a ) Sraddhd, 
faith, and (6) Manyu, wrath. 

There were also some minor deities like (a) the Rihhus, 
aerial elves ; (6) the Apsaras, water-nymphs ; and (c) the 

Gandharvas, aerial sprites. 

Sometimes, the gods are conceived of as animals, e.g. 
Indra as bull, the Sun as a swift horse. But this does not 
indicate any animal worship in the Rigveda. Nor is there 
in the Rigveda any trace of what is known as Totemism, i.c. 
belief in an animal ancestor with the consequent treat¬ 
ment of that animal as sacred and divine, or of snake- 
worship, although the snake figures as the god of abyss, or 
as the demon producing drought whom Indra destroys, 
though there may be a trace of Fetishism as seen, for instance, 
in the use of the image of Indra as protection against one’s 
enemies. The Rigvedic gods had also their enemies who are 
designated as Asuras and Rdkshasas. 

The Rigvedic religion consisted principally in worship 
being offered to the gods whose favours or boons are 
expected by the performance of prescribed sacrifices by 
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which these could be secured or controlled. The sacrifice 
consisted of offering of milk, grain, ghee, flesh, and Soma. 
But it is the Soma-sacrifice alone which is elaborated in the 
Rigveda. The ceremonial religion was so far developed 
as to have given rise to seven different classes of priest 
necessary for its performance, viz. the Hotri priests reciting 
hymns, the Aclhvaryu performing manual functions con¬ 
nected with worship, the Udgatri singing the Saman chants, 
together with their assistants. Some sacrifices were elaborate 
and costly and could be performed only by the king or 
the nobles (the Maghavans) . The Rigveda is thus dis¬ 
tinctly aristocratic in its outlook and has very little of popular 
religion suitable for the masses. 

All this ritualistic religion, however, culminated in a 
profound philosophy which finds expression chiefly in the 
tenth Mandcda of the Rigveda, and also in other passages. 
The multiplicity of the gods is frankly and boldly questioned 
and the ultimate unity of the universe is asserted as tho 
creation of one God to whom different designations are 
applied, such as Visvakannd, Hiranya-garbha, Prajdpati, 
or Aditi, the primaeval mother. The creation is also presented 
ns the outcome of the sacrifice made by the Virdtpuruslia 
(Oversoul) or of evolution from non-being manifested in 
the form of water or heat. The Rigvedic passage [i, 164] 
pointedly refers to “ the One Reality ( chain sat) whom 
the sages speak of in many ways, calling it Agni, Yama or 
Matarisv&n ”. 

Lastly, the Rigveda believes in the life after death in the 
world controlld by Yama. 1 

1 References: Vcdic Index by Macdoncll and Keith: and Chh. iv and 

of CHI. 
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Chapter V 


LATER VEDIC CIVILIZATION 

Sources. The Rigvedic civilization is to be distinguished 
from the civilization revealed in the later Vedic works, such as 
the later Vedic Samhitas, the Brdhmanas , the Aranyakas , and 
the Upanishads. 

Ve may note at the outset how the different branches 
oi Vedic literature had grown out of one another. The 
Samhita of the Rigveda was the primary work. The 
Samar-Veda Samhita was made out of it. But the two 
Samhitas of the Yajur-Vcda , Black and White, contain 
new matter, the formulae and prayers for the Adhvaryu 
priest in charge of the actual performance of the sacrificial 
acts. The Black Yajur-Veda is so called because it combines 
into one whole its contents of both verse and prose, whether 
the formulae and prayers or their prose explanations or 
comments. The White Yajur-Veda, however, confines the 
verse and prose formulae to the Samhita called the Vdjasaneyi 
Samhita and relegates the prose explanations to a Brahmana , 
called the Satapatha Brahmana. Lastly, there was the 
Atharva-Veda Samhita meant for the priest called Brahman 
who superintended the whole sacrifice. It contains 731 
hymns and about 6,000 verses, some of which are even 
older than the Rigveda, and some give interesting secular 
details. These are (1) Songs and Spells for healing of diseases 
le.g. v, 22, describing fever] ; (2) Benedictions for farmer 
shepherd and merchant ; (3) Spells for harmony (with master’ 
or at Assembly or Court of Law) ; (4) Songs of marriage and 
love ; (5) Songs in aid of Royalty, and the like. 

. The Sa ^tds were followed by the Brdhmanas , the 
Aranyakas and the Upanishads. 

The Brahmanas, the earliest Indo-European prose 
literature, are theological treatises, explaining in minute 
detail the Vedic sacrificial ceremonial and illustrating its 
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value by numerous stories and speculations on its origin. 
They arc attached to the Vedas, e.g. the Aitareya Brdhmana 
of the Kigveda dealing with Soma sacrifices and royal 
inauguration ceremonies; the Paiichavimsa of the Samaveda 
which contains t lie famous Vrdtyastoma by which non- 
Aryans could be admitted to Aryan society ; the Satapatha 
of the White Vajurveda, the most valuable work of the 
Vedic age in the variety of its contents ; and the Gopatha 
Brdhmana of the Atharva-Veda. 

The Aranyakas arc the concluding portions of the 
Brahma nos and arc so called because the philosophical 
and mystical character of their contents required that they 
should be studied in the solitude of the aranya or forest. 
The extant Aranyaka works are the Aitareya, the Kaushitaki, 
and the Taittiriya, which are appendages to the Brdhmana 
works of those names, and of which the first two are asso¬ 
ciated with the Rigvcda and the third with the Black 
Yajurveda. 

The Aranyakas form a transition to the Upanishads 
which are usually their final form and, indeed, mark the 
last stage in the development of Brdhmana literature and, 
from their language, closely approximating to classical 
Sanskrit, emerging about 500 b.c., represent the latest 

phase of Vedic literature. The contents of the Rigveda 
broadly reveal its twofold character, philosophical (jhdna- 
kdnda) y and ritualistic ( karma-kdnda ), of which the latter 
is developed and elaboi*ated in the Brdhmanais proper, 
and the former in the Upanishads. The Upanishads 
thus do not believe in the sacrificial ceremonial but in the 
saving' knowledge by which deliverance is obtained from 
mundane existence through the absorption of the individual 
soul in the world-soul ( dtmd ). The two oldest and most 
important of the Upanishads are the Chlidndogya of the 
Samaveda and the Brihaddranyaka of the White Yajurveda. 
Among other Upanishads of note may be mentioned the 
Kathaka, Isa, Svetasvatara, Maitrayanla, Taittiriya, 
Mundaka, Prasna, Mandukya, and Kena, but except the 
Kathaka, these are not believed to be much older than 
Buddhism. 
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Later Vedic history and civilization are to be studied in all 
this vast and varied literature indicated above. 

Extension of Territory. In the period of tlie Rigveda, 
the centre of civilization was shifting from the west, the 
land of the famous live peoples (paiichajanah) in the Panjab, 
to the east, the land between the Sarasvatl and the 
Drishadvatl, the home of the Bharatas. But now, the 
localization of civilization in the more eastern regions 
has been definitely achieved. Its centre is Kurukshetra, 
bounded on the south by Khandava, on t lie north by 
Turghna and on the west by Parinah. In relation to this 
centre, the later MadhyadeAa, the land of the Kurus and 
Panclialas, with the Vasas and Usinaras, are located the 
Satvants to the south, and the Uttara-Ivurus and the Uttara- 
Madras to the north beyond the Himalayas, by a famous 
geographical and ethnological passage found in the Aitareya 
Brdhtnana. While the west recedes into background, 
the regions east of the Kuru-Panchfila country come into 
prominence, like Kosala (Oudh), Videha (north Bihar), 
Magadha (south Bihar), and Ahga (east Bihar), while to the 
south about the Vindhyas, which are not mentioned by any 
Vedic text, are located imperfectly Brahmanized outcast 
tribes like the Andhras and Pulindas (mentioned in Asokan 
inscriptions), Mutibas, Pundras and Sabaras (who still 
live on the Madras boder of Orissa and speak a Munda 
dialect) and the Naishadhas, as well as the region called 
Vidarbha mentioned in the Aitareya [vii, 34, 9J and Jaiminiya 
Upanishad Brahmanas [ii, 440]. Evidently the Aryan 
civilization had not yet overstepped the Vindhya. 

New States and Peoples: The Kuru-Panchalas. An 
extended territory brought with it new States and Peoples, 
new centres of life. We hear no longer of the Anus and 
Druhyus, the Turvasas, the Krivis and Kurus, the Purus 
and the Bharatas of the Rigveda, but of new tribal forma¬ 
tions and amalgamations led by the Kuru-Panchalas who in 
the texts figure as the best representatives of Vedic culture, 
models of good form, speakers of the best Sanskrit [ Satapatha 
Br., iii, 2, 3, 15], performers of sacrilces with perfection, 
having the best of kings, running the best Academy, and 
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leading in other ways. The Kaushitaki Brdhmana refers to 
people going to the north in search of pure speech [vii, 6]. 
The Panchala king, Pravahana Jaivali, is mentioned as 
daily attending the Panchala-Parishad [ Chh. Up., v, 3 ; 
Briha. Up., vi, 2, 1-7]. The hostility between the Kurus and 
Pahchalas as depicted in the Mahabharata is not known 
in the Vedic texts which tell of the confederate kingdom 
of the Kuru-P anehalas as being a seat of culture and 
prosperity, though the independent history of the Kurus 
seems to have been chequered. They had their zenith 
of prosperity under Parikshit and Janamejaya, whose 
capital was Asandlvant [£ata. Br., xiii, 5, 4„ 2] with two 
other towns, Mashnara f Ait a. Br., viii, 23, 3] and Karotf 
[Sat. Br., ix, 5, 2, 15]. The Atharvaveda [xx, 127, 7-10] 
describes this prosperity by stating that in the rdshtra 
of Parikshit the husband asks the wife what he should 
bring her, “ curds, stirred drink, or liquor, ” so “ thriving ” 
were the whole people there. But the Chhdndogya Upam- 
shad alludes to a hailstorm or perhaps a shower of 
locusts afflicting the Kurus, and the Brihaddranyaka 
to some catastrophe in which they perished. But the con¬ 
federate Kuru-Panchala kingdom continued in prosperity 
for a long time with an extensive territory indicated by 
its chief towns like Kampllya, the capital, KausambI, and 
Parichakra [Sat. Br., xiii, 5, 4, 7]. 

Kosala, Kasi, and Videha. The Aryan expansion towards 
the east is indicated in a legend of Satapatha Brdhmana 
[i, 4, 1, 10, 17] describing how Mathava the Videgha 1 
(i.e. King of Videha) migrated from * the Sarasvatl, the 
land of Vedic Culture, crossed the Sadanlra,, the eastern 
boundary of Kosala (modern Gandak), and came to the 
land of Videha. The texts in fact testify to the growth 
of three kingdoms as seats of Vedic culture, viz. Kosala, 
Kasi, and Videha, which sometimes confederated them¬ 
selves. Para, son of Atnara, figures as a king of both Kosala 


It is, however, to be noted that the priest and guide in this adventure 
was Gotanm Rahugana, a Rigvedic Rishi, and this rather establishes the 
fact that this eastward extension of Aryan civilization was achieved in 

the Therefore, we find Videha already leading in 

\edic culture under King Janaka and Rishi Yginavalkya, thouehit was 
!ts easternmost outpost and farthest from its headquarters 
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ancl Videha [Sankhdyana Srauta Sutra, xvi, 9, 11], while 
Jala Jatukarnva as a Purohita of the Kosalas, Kasls, and 
Videhas [ib. lvi, 29, 6|. The most famous kings of the 

times were the two philosopher-kings, Ajatasatru of KasI, 
and Janaka of Videha, who were leaders of thought, in 
association with the Brahman scholars, Yajnavalkya, and 
Svetaketu. 

Magadha and Anga. Beyond the pale of Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion lay Magadha which along with Ahga is indicated 
as a distant land in the Atharvaveda [v, 22, 14] which is 
also familiar with the Bengal tiger and makes the king 
at his consecration step upon a tiger skin. The expression 
Anga-Magadhuh occurs in the Gopatha Brdhmana [ii, 9]. 
A Magadha is dedicated in the Yajurveda [Vdj. Sam hit a, 
xxx, 5, 22] to loud noise (ati-krushta), suggestive of 

minstrelsy. A Magadha in later literature denotes a minstrel. 
The dislike to Magadha is as old as the Rigveda if the 

Klkatas it mentions were Magadhans, as some believe. 
The dislike is more explicit in the Atharvaveda where evil 
things like fever are wished away to the distant westerners 
like the Gandharis, Bahlikas, and Mujavants [v, 22, 7] and 
to easterners, Arigas and Magadhas. It was due to the 
imperfect Brahmanization of these regions, the home 
of the aborigines, and, later, of Buddhism which did not 
believe in the caste-system. The native Magadhans are 
also dubbed as Vrdtyas in the Vedic texts [Atharvaveda, 

xv, 2, 1-4], regarded as outcasts and nomads, speaking a 
Prakritic dialect as indicated by the remark that “ they 
called what was easy of utterance (i.e. Sanskrit) hard to 
speak” [Panchavimsa Br. f xvii, 1, 9]. The Prakrits find it 
hard to accommodate the harsh consonantal combinations 
which Sanskrit affects. But the Vrdtyas were not strangers 
to Sanskrit when they are described as dikshita~vach, 
speaking the language of the initiated [ibid.]. It was open 
to them to acquire admission to Brahminical society by 
performance of prescribed rites [Apastamba Srauta Sutra, 
xxii, 5, 4-14]. It is best to regard them not as non-Aryans 

but as Aryans outside the pale • of orthodox Brahmin 

culture. The Aitareya Aranyaka [ii, 1, 1] refers to the 
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Vangas, Vagadhas, and Cheras as binds, i.e. non-Aryans, 
speaking language not intelligible to the Aryans. The 
Vagadhas might be a misreading for the Magadhans, while 
the Cheras were a wild tribe in the Vindhya region. The 
Kaushilaki Upanishad [iv, 1] sums up the situation by 
describing Aryan India as represented by the Uslnaras, Vasas, 
Matsyas, Kurus, Panchalas, Kasis, and Vidchas. 

Social System. While the Rigveda knew of a hereditary 
priesthood and nobility, and even refers to the threefold 
[viii, 35, 16-181 or fourfold division [i, 113, 6 ; x, 90, 12 (the 
Purusha-sukta) J of the people, this period saw the 
development of the full-fledged caste-system due to differen¬ 
tiation of occupations growing in number and variety with 
progress of settled life and due also to contact with aborigines 
raising questions of purity of blood and the colour bar. 

The system, however, is not yet seen to be as rigid as 
in the succeeding period of the Sutras. It was a midway 
between the laxity of the Rigveda and the rigidity of the 
Sutras. In the Rigveda, the restrictions on intermarriage 
applied only to incest, such as marriage between brother 
and sister, father and daughter. In the Satapatha 
Brahmana [i, 8, 3, 6], the restriction is extended to marriage 
with relations of the third or the fourth degree, while 
Brahmana and Kshatriva could intermarry with the lower 
castes, including Sudra. Sukanva, daughter of Kshatriya 
King §aryata, is mentioned as marrying Brahmana Chyavana 
[ib., iv, 1, 5, 7]. 

Change of caste was very unusual but perhaps not im¬ 
possible in that age. The Rigveda describes ViSvamitra 
as a Rishi, but the Aitareya Brahmana as a Kshatriya. 
Certain Rigvedic hymns are even ascribed to royal Rishis. 
In the Upanishads we have certain remarkable examples 
of kings leading in learning, and teaching Brahman pupils, 
such as King Janaka of Videha, King Asvapati of the 
Kekayas, King Ajatasatru of KaSl, and King Pravahana 
Jaivali of Panchala. But these cases do not pi^ove inter¬ 
change of castes but of occupations. They only show that 
some of the kings of the times were individually devotees 
and patrons of learning. Again, there is not a single 
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instance in the entire Vedic Literature of a Vaisya being 
promoted to the rank of a priest or a prince, Brahmana or 
Kshatriya. Only the two upper castes cultivated closer 
relations. 

The lines on which the caste system was developing 
in this period are well indicated in a passage of that represen¬ 
tative work, the Aitareya Brahmana [vii, 29]. The 
Brahmana is described as a receiver of gifts ( Ci-ddyl ), a 
drinker of Soma, being always on the move (avasuyi ), 
and moving at will (yathdkdma^praydpya) , showing 
that he attached himself to kings at will. The Vaisya is 
tributary to another (anyasya balikrit), to be lived on by 
another ( anyasyddyali ) and to be oppressed at will ( yathdkdma - 
jye-yah), i.e. removable at the king’s will from his land. 
The Sudra is the servant of another ( anyasya preshyah ), 
to be expelled at will ( kdmotthdpyah ) and to be slain at 
will ( yatJidikdmavadhyah) , showing that he had no rights 
of property or life against the Kshatriya or king. This 
passage points to the spiritual authority of the Brahmana 
who was subject in secular matters to the authority of the 
king as the temporal sovereign. It also shows that the 

Vaisya, or the commoner, was not given the right of property 
or landholding except on the basis of tribute or tax payable 
by him in return for his protection by the Kshatriya. The 
Kshatriyas, or nobles, were the landholders and the Vaisyas 
the tenantry. C rants of lands and slaves came to the 

Kshatriyas as gifts for their conquests of the aborigines from 
the king. 

Economic Life. The growth of economic life is indicated 
in the many praj'ers ( paushtikdni ) contained in the Atharva- 
veda for the success of the farmer, the shepherd, or the 

merchant. There are prayers for ploughing, sowing, 

growth of corn, for rain,, for increase of cattle, exorcisms 
against pests, wild animals, and robbers, and the like. There 
was continued progress in agriculture and pastoral pursuits. 
The plough ( sir a ) became large and heavy enough to require 
a team of twenty-four oxen [Kdthaka Samhitd, xv, 2] 
to drag it. The furrow was called sitd [ ib xx, 3]. The 
&atapatha Brahmana classifies agricultural operations as 
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“ ploughing, sowing, reaping, and threshing ” [i, 6, 1, 3]. 
It also refers to the use of cowdung (karisha) as manure 
[ii, 1, 1, 7], while the Atharvaveda [in, 14, 3, 4; xjx, 31, 3] 
refers to the value'of the natural manure of animals. Many* 
kinds of grain were grown, such as rice (vrihi), barley 
(yava ), beans ( rnudga, mdsha ), sesamum (tila), and grains 
called godhuma, masura, etc., of which a list is given in the 
Vdjasaneyi Samhitd [xviii, 12]. Their seasons are also 
mentioned : barley, sown in winter, ripened in summer ; 
rice, sown in the rains, ripened in autumn, but beans and 
sesamum ripened later, in winter [Taittiriya Samhitd, 
vii, 2, 10, 2]. There were also two harvests a year [i6., 
v, 1, 7, 3]. 

There was a striking development in industry and 
occupations, of which a list is given in the Yajurveda 
[Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, xxx, 7]. "We hear of such new 
occupations as those of fishermen, fire-rangers, ploughers, 
washermen, barbers, butchers, footmen, messengers, makers 
of jewels, baskets, ropes, dyes, chariots, bows, smelters, 
smiths, potters, and so forth. Architectural skill is indi¬ 
cated in the construction of the Fire-altar with 10,800 
bricks and shaped like a large bird with outspread wings 
[Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, xi-xviii (on Agmchayana)]. There 
is mention of professional acrobats ( Vamsarnartin ) and 
players on drum and flute ; of the boatman, Ndvdja [ Sata. 
Br., ii, 3, 3, 5], ferryman or poleman, Sambi [Atharvaveda, 
ix, 2, 6], rudders ( naumanda in Sata. Br., ii, 3, 3, 15), and 
oars, aritra, handled by the arita, and even of a ship of 
a hundred oars ( sataritra) [Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, xxxi, 7] 
used for sea-voyages. The Atharvaveda [v, 19, 8] compares 
the ruin of a kingdom to a ship sinking by leaking ( bhinnd). 
There is mention of merchant and, his trade, vanijyd [£a£a. 
Br., i, 6, 4, 21], and of the moneylender, kusidi [ib., xiii, 
4, 3, 11]. The word Sreshthi occurs in several texts [Aiia. 
Br., iii, 30, 3 ; iv, 25, 8-9 ; vii, 18, 8 ; Br. Up., i, 4, 12, etc.] 
in the sense of a merchant-prince and possibly the “ head¬ 
man of a guild ”, while the word sraishthya is also inter¬ 
preted in a technical sense implying the presidency of a 
guild. 


f 
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Woman figured in industry as the dyer (rajayitri) , the 
embroiderer (pesasJcdri) , the worker in thorns ( lcantaki - 
Icdri), or tlie basket-maker (bidala-hdri). 

The advance of civilization is noticed in the extended 

use of metals. A passage in the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd 
[xviii, 13] mentions these as hiranya (gold), ayas (bronze), 
sydma, i.e. swarthy (iron), loha (copper), sJsa (lead), and 
trapu (tin). Ayas, somewhat undefined in t lie Rigveda, 

is now differentiated as sydma ayas to indicate iron [Ar., 
xi, 3, 1, 7 ; ix, 5, 4] and lohita ayas [ib., xi, 3, 1, 7J or loJulyasa 
[Sat. Br., v, 4, 1, p], red ayas or copper. 

Copper was used to make bowls [At’., viii, 10, 22]. 

Sisa, lead, is mentioned as being used as a weight by weavers 
[Vdja. Samhitd , xix, 80J. • 

Rajata, silver, was used to make ornaments (rulcma) 
[Sata. .Br., xii, 8, 3, 11], dishes, pdtra [Taittiriya Br ., 

ii, 2, 0, 7 ; iii, 9, 6, 5], and coins, nisliUa. [Pahclia. Br., xvii, 
1, 14]. 

Cold, hiranya, was widely used and obtained from the 
bed of rivers like the Indus \Rv., x, 75, 8], or extracted from 
the earth [Av., xii, 1, G, 2G, 44], or from ore by smelting 
[Sata. Br. f vi, 1, 3, 5], or from washi'ngs [ib., ii, 1, 1, 5]. It 
was used to make ornaments for neck and breast, nishka, 
car-rings, Jcarna-sobhana, and cups [Sata. Br., v, 1, 2, 19 ; 
5, 28]. There were also known definite weights of gold 
indicating a gold currency, c.g. ( a ) Ashtd-prud [KdthaJca 
Samhitd , xi, 1] and ( b ) Satamdna= “ weight of 100 
Krishnalas ” [ Sato ,. Br., v, 5, 5, 16]. 

Another sign of the new era is the domestication of the 
elephant, hasti or varana > noted for its strength and virility 
[Av., ii, 22, 1, 3 ; iii, 22, 6 ; vi, 70, 2]. The keeper of the 
elephant was called Ilastipa [Vdja. Samhitd, xxx, 11]. 

Polity s Kingship. Kingship was consolidating itself as 
the normal form of government with the States growing in 
both number and size. 

The theory of the origin of kingship is quaintly stated in 
the following passage of the Aitareya Brdhmana [i, 14] : 

The Devas and Asuras were fighting . . . The Asuras 
defeated the Devas....The Devas said: ‘It is on account 

13 
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Of our having no king (a-rajataya) that the Asuras conquer. 
Lot us elect a king.’ All consented ( rajanam karavamaha 

iti tatheti . . - 

Imperialism. There was also emerging the king oi 

kings, the conception of paramount power and imperial 

sovereignty expressed in such technical terms as adhiraj, 

rdjddliirdja , samrdt and ekardt used in most of the texts. 

The Aitareya Brdhmana [viii, 15] defines Ekarat as the 

sole ruler of the territory up to the seas, while the Atharva- 

ve da [iii 1, 4, 1] defines Ekardt to be the sole paramount 

sovereign such as that of the people of the eastern regions 

(prdn visum patih). . , 

There were also developed special ceremonies for the 

anointment of emperors, such as the Vdjapeya, the Rdjasuya, 
and the Asvamedha, as described in the texts. The last 
ceremony, according to Apastamba Srauta Sutra [xx, 1, J, 
was to be performed only by a sdrvabliauma sovereign, 

1. e. by one ruling the whole country. According to the 
Gopatha Brdhmana, one became a Rdjd by performing the 
Rdjasuya , while the Vdjapeya was for the Samrdt, y Asvamedha 
for Svardt, Purusha-mcdha for Virdt, and Sarva-mcdha 

for Sarvardt. l . 

Nay more : the texts even preserve the names ot kings 

who by their conquests had achieved the eligibility for these 

imperial inaugurations. Both the Aitareya Brdhmaya [vm, 

2, 3] and the Satapatha Brdhmana [xiii, 5, 4], for instance, 
extol the j\vorld-wide conquests of the two Bharata kings, 
Dauhshanti, who defeated the Satvants and won victories at 
Mashnara in the Kuru country, at Sachiguna, and on the 
Jumna and Ganges at a place called Vritraghna, and on jthe 
Satrajita Satanlka who had defeated the king of the Kasis. 
“ The great deed of Bharata neither men before or after have 

^attained, as the sky a man with his hands. ’ ’ No less than 
twelve such great kings are named in the two texts afore¬ 
said. The ideal set before them in the sacred text [Alta. 
Br viii, 20] is to “ win all victories, find all worlds, attain 
superiority (sreshtliatd ), pre-eminence ( pratishthd ) and 
supremacy ( paramatd) over all kings, and achieve over¬ 
lordship ( sdmrdjya ), paramount rule ( bhaujya ), self-rule 
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( svdrdjya ), sovereignty ( vairujya ), supreme authority 
( parameshthya ), kingship ( rrijya ), great kingship ( mdhurdjya) 
and suzerainty ( ddhipatya ), encompassing all, ruler of all 

territory (sarvabhauma ), the sole single sovereign ( ehardt) of 
the earth up to its limits in the ocean.’’ 

Democratic Elements. Though monarchy thus estab¬ 
lished itself on firm foundations, it was not absolute but 
limited in several ways. Within the framework of autocracy, 
there were operative certain democratic elements the 
significance of which should not be missed. These were: (1) 
the people’s voice in choosing their king : (2) the conditions 
imposed on the king’s autocracy at his coronation ; (3) the 

king’s dependence on his Ministry , and (4) the Assemblies 
of the people, the Sabha and 1 lie Samiti, as checks upon the 
king’s absolutism. 

Election of the King. The Atharvavcda has several 

passages indicative of tlie people choosing their king. The 
passage vi, 87, 88, appears to be a complete song of election 
of the king. The king’s anxiety to secure the people’s 
support and loyalty is expressed in Av., vi, 73, and viii, 94. 
It was necessary against his rivals, brothers and kinsmen 
[vii, 34 ; i, 29 and 30]. Av ., iii, 3, contains spells in the 

interests of royalty. Av., iii, 3, 5, refers to a king in exile 

(anyakshetre aparuddham charantam) being recalled and 
being welcomed alike by his friends and foes (pratijannh 
and pratimUrdh ). Av., iii, 8, 2, refers to the re-election of 
a king after he had been once deposed. Av., viii, 10, 
refers to a king expelled from his kingdom and seeking 
support for its restoration. Other texts also contain 
references to kings being expelled from their realm and 
their efforts to recover their lost sovereignty [Taittirlya 
Samhitd, ii, 3, 1 ; gata , Br., xii, 9, 3, 3, etc]. The 
Panchavimsa Brahmana [xix, 7, 1-4] refers to a special 
ceremony called the Rad-Yajna by which a deposed king 
should get back his kingdom or a reigning king the lost 
loyalty of his subjects. The Vajasaneyi-Samhita [xix-xxij 
recommends a ceremony for a banished king seeking to regain 
his throne. 

This new position of the king resting on the ssffrage of 
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his people is indicated by appropriate titles. He is called 
the prince of princes ( ksliatran&m rdjendrah ), the lord 
of the people (visiim vispatih), the sole lord of the exchequer 
(dhanapatir dhanandm)^ the sole lord and leader of the 
people (elavrisham jandndm), of the entire country and 
creatures (vrishd visvasya bhutasya), the highest of the people 
(kakud manushyandm ), and co-equal with the gods (devdndm 
arghabhak) [Aik, vi, 86]. " 

Conditions of Coronation. These may be gathered from 
the rituals prescribed for the Rdjasuya and best described 
in the Sat a pallia lhdkmana. One of these requires the 
king-elect to seek the Amnnati or approval of the earth, 
i.e. the mother country, in the following words : “ Mother 

Prithivi ! Injure me not nor I thee ! ” “ This is per¬ 

formed,” says the interpreter, “lest she should shake him 
off (me yam ndvadhunvita ). The commentator explains 
that, the metaphor shows that king and country must, enter 
into friendly relations like son and mother [v, 4, 3, 20]. 
Then there are offerings to the Divine Quickcners, to 
Savitii Satyaprasava for righteous energy, Agni Grihapati 
for mastery of the household, Soma Vanaspati for protec¬ 
tion of forests and agriculture, Brihaspati Vak for power of 
speech, India Jyeshtha for pre-eminence in administration, 
Rudra Pasupati for protection of cattle, Mitra Satya for 
truth, ending with the offering to Varuna Dharmapati, 
which brings out the true character of the king as the 
upholder of the Dharma. The Hindu theory regards 
\ Dliarma, or Law, as the real sovereign, and the king as Danda 
or the executive to support and enforce Dharma. The 
above offerings symbolize the manifold qualifications 
and obligations of sovereignty. In Vedic tradition there 
is no theory of the divine right of kings, but only attribu¬ 
tion of divine virtues to kings by means of prayers. Next 
comes the sprinkling of waters collected from seventeen 
different sources, river, of which the representative chosen 
is the Sarasvatl of sacred memory, sea, whirlpool, flood, 
well, and even a stagnant pool. The Sarasvatl symbolized 
Speech, the flowing river Vigour, flood stood for Plenty, 
sea for Dominion, and the pond for the Loyalty of the people 
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to tlie king, which should be steady and harmless like the 
waters of a stagnant pool (sthdvardmanapakramanim karoii. 
v, 3, 4, 14). The sprinkling is done jointly by the Brahmana 
( adhvaryu ), a Kshatriya, and also a Vaisya, representing 
the three estates of the realm. The next important feature 
of the ceremonies was the bath administered to the king 
before he is seated on the throne, He must be first dhrita- 
vrcita, established in the vrata or vow [Ait. Br., viii, 181. 
He must be loyal to religion, law and truth ( salyarsava , 
satyadharma in Taitti. Br. i, 7, 10, 1-6), and then take the 
following oath: “If I play thee false, may I lose the merit of 
all my religious performances and gifts, of my good deeds, my 
place, my life, and even my progeny” [Ait. Br., 
viii, 15]. 

The ascent to the throne ( tisane]i) is accompanied by exhorta¬ 
tion to the four estates of the realm (the Brahmana, 
Kshatriya, Vaisya, and Sfulra) for protecting the king- 
elect as “ the precious treasure Then the king is pro¬ 
claimed with the words : “ This man, O yc People ! is 
your king, but of us, Brahmanas, Soma is the king ” [Sal. 
Br., v, 3, 3, 12 ; v, 4, 2, 3]. This emphasizes the theory 
already explained that Dharma as represented by the 
Brahmana has precedence over the king who rules in secular 
matters. The Salapatha Brahmana [v, 4, 4, 5] further 

explains that the king and Brahmana stand together as 


upholders of the dharma among men, being both incapable 
of any speech or deed that is not right. In another passage 
[ii, 2, 2, 6], it is stated that “ the Brahmanas who have 
studied and teach the sacred lore are the human gods 
Then there is the further proclamation : “ To thee this 
State is given, left* agriculture ( lcrishyai ), for the common 
weal ( kshemdya ), for prosperity and for progress ( poshdya ).” 
It implies that (a) the kingdom is entrusted to the king as 
a trust ; /(b) the condition of his holding it is the promo¬ 
tion of the people’s well-being and progress. The coronation 
is followed by another very significant rite. It is that 
of the Adhvaryu and his assistants striking the king on 
tht back hy tlit rod (dandair ghnanti). Thereby the king 
is rendered adandya and placed beyond the reach of judicial 
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destruction ( cnam dan davadhamatinay anti) [£at. Br., 
v, 4, b, 7]. This also symbolizes the doctrine that the 

king-, who can do no wrong and is above punishment, 

adandya, is himself the wiclder of the rod of justice, the 

dandd which upholds the dharma. He is not the source of law 
but its sanction. 

Ministers. The king’s dependence on his ministers is 
brought out in the part assigned to them in his consecration. 
For purposes of this function, they are called Batnins, 
i.e. receivers of the jewels which are offered by the king- 
elect to each of them at his house at the ceremony called 
ratna-havis. The significance of the ceremony is indicated 
in the prescribed formula to be uttered by the king : “ For 

it is for him that he is thereby consecrated, and him he 

makes his faithful follower ” [Sata. Br., v, 3, 1, 6]. It 
was to win for the king the consent of the ministers to his 
consecration and their loyalty. Each of these Ratnins 
is also described as a jewel in the crown of sovereignty 
(asyalcam ratnam, ib.). 

The constitutional character of this ceremony of ratna - 
havis is also indicated in the terms Rdja-kartri and Raja - 
lcrit applied in the Atharvaveda [iii, 5, 7] and the Brdhmanas 
[Aita., viii, 17, 5 ; Sata., iii, 4, 1, 7 ; xiii, 2, 2, 18] to those 
who, “ not themselves kings, ” aided in the consecration 
of the king. In the Aitareya Brdhmana, the “ king-makers ” 
arc made to proclaim the king formally to the people. 

The Atharvaveda mentions these king-makerts to be : 
(1) the Suta, bard; (2) the Ratha-kdra, the chariot-maker. 
(3) the Karmdra, artisan ; (4) the Grdmani, the village head¬ 
man ; and (5) Rajas. The last comprised the nobles, the king’s 
kinsmen, whose support of his election is mentioned as 
necessary in several passages. For instance, Av., i, 9, 3, 4, 
are prayers for the king’s supremacy over his kinsmen 
(sajdtd ), and iii, 4, refers to these kinsmen welcoming him 
as king, while i, 19, and 20 refer to them as a menace to his 
authority. In fact, these kinsmen and nobles, called rajas, 
encircled the king, who had always to reckon with them and 
make them friends. 

These ‘ 4 king-makers * ’ grow in number in the later texts. 
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The Taittiriya texts mention twelve Ratnins, viz. (1) 
Bralunana (i.e. the Purohita) ; (2) Rajanya (noble) ; 

(3) Mahislii (chief quefen) ; (4) Vavata (favourite wife); 
(5) Parivriktl (discarded wife) ; (6) Suta (charioteer) ; 

(7) Senani, commander of tlie army ; (8) GramanI, village 
headman ; (9) Kshattri, chamberlain ; (10) Samgrahltri, 

treasurer ; (11) Bhagadugha, collector of taxes, and (12) 

Aksliavapa, superintendent of dicing. The Satapatha 
Brahmana [v, v, 1, 1| includes the huntsman ( gonikartana) 
and the courier ( pdldgala ), while the MaitrayanI Samhita 
[ii, 6, 5] adds the Takshan (carpenter), Rathakara (chariot- 
maker) called the Rajanya Raja and the GramanI as 
Vaisya-grdmani. The Panchavimsa Bralunana [xix, 1, 4], 
however, gives an older and shorter list of what are called 
virus, or heroes, as forming the king’s entourage, comprising 
brother, son, Purohita, MahishI, Suta, GramanI, Kshattri, and 
Samgrahltri. 

There was an order of precedence among these Ratnins. 
It was shown in the order in which the king visited them 
for Ratnar-liavis, his offering of .jewels. The first to be so 
visited was the Senani followed by the Purohita, or Brahmana, 
and others, except Kshatra or Rajanya, Go nikartana, 
and Aksliavapa, whom the king offered the jewels at his own 
palace. An order of precedence is also indicated in a 
Rajasuya ceremony at which the sacrificial sword which is 
made over to the king is passed on by him first to his brother 
and then to the Suta, Sthapati, GramanI, and Sajata (royal 
kinsman) [Sata. Br., v, 4, 4, 15-19]. 

It is not, however, certain whether these various names 
indicated the king’s courtiers and private servants, or 
public functionaries. The Suta usually taken to be the 
charioteer, Sdrathi, or master of the horse, might also be 
non-fighter [Vdja. Samliitd, xvi, 18], ahaniya [Taitti. Sam., 
the minstrel or court poet, in view of the epithets ahanti, 
iv, 5, 2, 1] or ahantva (= ahanya, “ inviolable ”) [Kdthaka, 
xvii, 2] applied to him in the texts. In the Epics, he 
definitely figures in this capacity. The GramanI similarly 
appears as a military official already in the Rigveda. The 
position is described as the summit of prosperity for a 
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Vaisya [Taitti. Sam., ii, 5, 4, 4] and as such must have 
meant the headship of the village in matters both civil 
and military. The Gvdnuini proper or par excellence, who 
was one of the kings entourage, was probably regarded as 
representing rural interests in the ministry just as the 
industrial interests were represented by the Karmdra, 
the military by the SenanI, Rathakara, and Suta, and 
financial by the Samgrahltri and Bhagadugha. The 
AsJxdvdpa may be also similarly taken as “ a public officer 
who superintends t lie gambling halls of the State and 
collects the revenue (due therefrom), as was regularly 
done later on” [Vedic Index, ii, 200 nj. Kautilya, for 
instance, mentions the Dutddhyaksha as one of the chief officers 
of the State. The fact was that the officers of the royal house¬ 
hold were developing into ministers of State, as is seen in 
early English history too. 

An officer not mentioned among the Ratnins was the 
Sthapati. We read of the Sthapati named Chakra who was 
powerful enough to help his master, Duslitarltu, to the 
throne, from which lie was expelled by his rebellious subjects, 
the Srinjayas Br., xii, 8, 1, 17]. Thus Sthapati is 

taken to mean a local governor, as in the expression Nisliada- 
Sthapati, used in the Sutras [Apastamba Srauta Sutra, 
ix, 14, 121. But as he rallies below the Suta, he is more usually 
taken as “ chief judge ”, exercising both executive and 
judicial functions. 

Popular Assemblies: The Sabha. The popular Assemblies 
known as the Sabhd and the Samiti are described in the 
Atliarvaveda [vii, 12, 1] as the twin daughters of God 
Prajapati to indicate that they were the original and earliest 
institutions of Indian polity. A member of a Sablid is called 
a sabheya, sabhdsad, or sabhdslna. The Speaker of the 
Sabhd was called Sabhdpati [Vaja. Sam., xvi, 24]. The 
Sergeant of the Assembly was called the Sabhd-pdla [Taitt. 
Br., iii, 7, 4, 6], 

The Sabhd was so important to the king that even God 
Prajapati could not do without it [Chhdndogya Upanishad-, 
viii, 14, 1]. We read of Rislii Gautama going to the Sabhd 
to meet the king there [ib., v, 3, 6]. The Satapatha Brdhmdna 
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[iii, 3, 5, 14] tells of a king of kings holding his Sabhd to which 
the subordinate kings flock together. 

The Sabhd functioned as a parliament for disposal of 
public business by debate and discussion. Accordingly, 
eloquence and debating skill were greatly valued and prayed 
for [Av.y vii, 12]. There is a prayer that one may “ speak 
agreeably to those assembled*’ {chant vuddmi samgateshu ); 
“ that the members of the Sabhd be of one voice with the 
speaker ” {ye te kc cha sabhdsadeiste santu sav deltas ah) ; 
“ that the speaker ma$ r hold the Sabhd spell-bound by 
drawing unto himself {ddade) the enlightenment {varchah) and 
the wisdom {vijnanam) of all its members {sabhasunandm) 

“ that the attention if all the members of the Sabhd may 
be riveted on one’s speech, the delight of all ” {mayi vo 
ramatdm manah) [t’6.]. 

There were rules of debate, of which violation is referred 
to in a passage in the Vdjasancyi Samhitd [iii, 45; repeated 
in xx, 17]. Rebuke administered to the great men of 
the Sabhd 99 {malidjana-tiraskdrd-diham) is instanced by the 
commentator as an example of such violation, of ** sins 
against the assembly ”. 

Decision by the vote of the majority was known, as is 
indicated by the term Narishtd applied to the Sabhd in 
the Atharvavcda [vii, 12, 3], which Sayana explains as 
“ inviolable, not to be overridden ” {ahimsitd parairana 
- bhibhdvyd ), because in the Sabhd, t€ the many meet and 
speak with one voice which is binding on others ” {bahavah 
sambhuya yadi chain vdhyam vadeyuh tat hi na paraili ati- 
lamyhyum). 

Lastly, the Sabhd seems to have also functioned as a 
court of justice. The Vdjasancyi Samliitd [xxx, 6] mentions 
the Sabhdchara as being dedicated to Dhanna, or Justice. 
The term, therefore, may be taken to mean “ one who 
attends the Sabhd sitting as a law court to dispense dhanna 
or justice”, like the other technical term Sabhd-sud used 
in the texts [Av. iii, 29,* 1; vii, 12, 2; xix; 55, 6; Aitareya 
Br. viii, 21, 14, etc.], which cannot denote any member 
attending the Sabhd but the assessor deciding legal cases 
in the Sabhd. Perhaps the term may be further differentiated 

14 
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to denote the Elders, or heads of families, forming the 
Sabhd which met to administer justice more frequently 
than for general business. In this connection may be 
recalled the passage in the Rigveda [x, 71, 10] which refers 
to a person returning from the Sabhd in joy, being acquitted of 
blame [kilvisha (sin)— sprit (touched by) pitushanih (absolved 
of guilt]. In the Para-skara Grihya Sutra, the Sabhd is given 
the names of nddi ana tvishi, i.e. sounding and shining. 
The sound is due to proclamation of justice ( dharma-niru- 
pandt) and the blaze to the fire which is kept in the court house 
for purposes of ordeals. 

The Taittiriya Sami vita [ii, 3, 1, 3] mentions the village 
judge ( Gramya-vadin) and the Maitrdyani his Sabhd or 
Court [ii, 2, 1]. 

The Samiti. We have already seen how the Atharvavcda 
[vii, 12] describes both the Sabhd and the Samiii as the 
twin creations of Prajapati, i.e. as primawal institutions 
marking the dawn of Indian civilization. This is probably 
the earliest reference in literature and history to democratic 
institutions, together with the references of the Rigveda 
already cited. The evidence, however, is not clear as to how 
the Samiti liffered in composition and functions from the 
Sabhd. Perhaps the Sabhd was a smaller and select body 
of Elders and functioned usually as a law court, while the 
Samiti was the larger, general assembly of the people. 
Accordingly, it is referred to as expressing the voice of the 
vis, or people, in the choice of their king in several passages 
of the Atharvavcda. In one, tt is the Samiti that choose 
the king ( dhruvdya te samitih kalpatdmiha) , and in another 
it withdraws that choice for the king’s misdeeds and tyranny 
(ndsmai samitih kcdpate) [vi* 88; v, 19]. It is also staten 
that the support of the Samiti is essehtial to the king to 
subdue his enemies and make his position firm on the throne 
(dhruvochyutah ) [vi, 88, 3]. 

Learning and Education* The period, as we have seen, 
witnessed the growth of a vast and varied literature register¬ 
ing in some of its works, the Upanisliads, the highest level 
of intellectual attainments and spiritual progress. It was the 
golden age of literature which was no doubt the outcome 
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of schools remarkable for the efficacy and fruitfulness of 
their methods of teaching. These have not received the 
attention they deserve, nor are they directly described in any 
of the numerous works of the period. They are to be deduced 
out of stray passages, indirect allusions, or incidental illustra¬ 
tions contained in the texts of the period. 

Rules of Studentship in the Atharvaveda and Yajurveda. 
The system is first adumbrated in the Atharvaveda [xi, 3; 
also vi, 108, 2; 133, 3]. Fitfst, there is the ceremony of 
Upanayana, by which the ^.teacher, dchdrya, initiates the 
pupil, brahmachar 3, into a new life described as a second 
birth, whence he becomes a dvija , twice-born. By Upanayana 
the brahmachdri is endowed with a spiritual body ( Vidyd- 
maya-Sarlra as explained by Sayana) as distinguished from 
the physical body given him by his parents. The new life 
has its own marks and rules for the pupil. He wears the 
skin of the black antelope (kdrshnam vasanah), the girdle 
( mekhald ) of Kusa grass maunjyd) and lets his hair grow 
long (dlrghastnasru ). lie has also to collect fuel ( samit ) to 
offer both morning and evening to Agni or sacrificial fire 
by which he himself becomes enlightened (samidha 
samiddliah, i.e. saMipitali, “illumined,” according to 
Sayana). Begging ( bhikshd ) is also one of his duties. He 
has also to practise control of the senses ( srama) and austeri¬ 
ties ( tapas ). By his tapas ha sustains ( piparti) his teacher, 
who is responsible for his sins (“sishyapapam gurorapi ”). 
His is thus a strictly regulated ( dikshita ) life. There is also 
a reference, to the pupil pleasing his preceptor by grateful 
gifts [xi, 3, 15]. The aims of learning are stated to be 
sraddhd (faith), medhd (retention of knowledge acquired), 
prajd (progeny), dhana (wealth), dyuh (longevity), and 
amritatva (immortality) [xix, 64]. They thus comprehended 
success in both secular and spiritual life. There is, lastly, 
a reference to suspension of study in certain times and places 
—“in cloudy ( antariksha ) or windy ( vdta ) weather, under 
shade of trees (vriksheshu ), in sight of green barley ( ulapeshu ), 
or within hearing of cattle ” [vii, 66]. 

The Yajurveda [TaittL Sam. vi, 3, 10, 5] refers to hrali- 
macharya, or studentship, by which the debt to Rishis or 
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to culture has to be paid, just as the debt to the gods is 
to be paid by sacrifices ( yajha) and that to ancestors by 
progeny {prajayd). 

The Rules in the Brahmanas. All these features of the 
educational system are repeated in later texts. The essence 
of the system was that the student had to take up residence 
in the home of his teacher and was hence called an antev&si 
[Drihad. Up., vi, 3, 15] or fichdrya-kula-vasi '[Chhandogya 
Up., ii, 23, 2]. There his main duties were to beg for his 
teacher [Chhandogya Up., i\v 3, 5], to look after the 
sacrificial fires [ibid: iv, 10, 2], and tend the house [8ata. Dr., 
iii, 6, 2, 15] and also his cattle [Chhandogya Up., iv, 4, 5]. 
According to fialapatha Drdhmana [xi, 3, 3, 5], begging for 
alms was prescribed for the pupil, to produce in him a spirit 
of humility, and tending fires, for “ enkindling the mind 
with fire, with the holy lustre" [ ib . xi, 5, 4, 5]. Tending 
cattle would give the pupil wholesome exercise in open air, 
training in dairy-fanning, and other accomplishments. The 
pupil was not to sleep in day-time [ib.]. 

Domestic Schools. The age at which studentship 
commenced, and its period are not always the same. 
Svetaketu commenced study at twelve and continued it 
for twelve years [Chhandogya Up., vi, 1, 2]. Upakosala 
also studied for twelve years under his teacher, Satya 
Kama Jabala [ib., p. 10, 1]. Longer periods of study, such 
as thirty-two years, and study for whole life, are also men¬ 
tioned [ib., viii, 7, 3; 15]. 

Charakas. Besides these domestic schools or small 
homes of learning run by an individual teacher who would 
choose his own pupils, the texts refer to other educational 
agencies. The end of formal studentship was not the end 
of education. The Taittvriya Upanishad [i, 11] contains a 
remarkable exhortation addressed by the teacher to his 
parting pupil (anticipating a modern University Rectoral 
or Convocation Address) in which the pupil is asked “ not 
to neglect the study, learning, and teaching of the Veda.". 
There were many educated men who as householders carried 
on their quest of knowledge by mutual discussions or seek¬ 
ing the instruction of distinguished specialists and literary 
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celebrities at different centres. These wandering scholars 
are called the Charakas [Brihad. Up., iii, 3, 1], who were 
the real educators of the country [Sata. Br., iv, 2, 4, 1], 
The texts mention many typical examples of these. 
Uddalaka Arum of the Kuru-Panchala country goes to the 
north, where in a disputation to which he challe,nges the 
northern scholars, he has to yield to their leader, Saunaka 
[ib., xi, 4, 1, 24]. He also spent some time in the land of 
the Madras in the north to receive instruction from their 
learned philosopher, Patanchala Kapya [ Bri. Up. K iii, 7, 1]. 
“ Five great householders and theologians came out together 
and held a discussion as to what is our Self and what is 
Brahman,” and then went together to the sage Uddalaka 
Aruni and to the King Asvapati Kaikeya for instruction on 
the subject of Vaisvanara [ib. x. G, 1, 12; Chhdndogya Up., 
v, 11]. Narada, after completing the study of all the sciences 
and arts of his times, seeks further instruction from Sanat- 
kumara [Chhdndogya Up., vii, 14]. 

Parishad. AVe also read of regular organizations for 
such advanced study, like the Pafichala Parishad, an 
Academy patronized by the king of the country, PravShana 
Jaivali, who daily attended its meetings [ib., v, 3 ; Brihad. 
Up., vi, 2, 1-7]. 

Learned Conferences. Besides these residential schools, 
academies for advanced study, and circles of philosophical 
disputants, a great impetus to learning came from the 
assemblies of learned men gathered together by kings. 
A typical example of these was the Conferenre organized 
by King Janaka of Videha in connection with his horse- 
sacrifice, to which he invited all the learned men of the 
Kuru-Panchala country. The leading figure in that Con¬ 
ference was Yajnavalkya, to whom difficult metaphysical 
problems were put by eight leading philosophers of the 
times, viz. (1) Uddalaka Aruni, who was the centre of a 
circle of scholars contributing most to the philosophy of 
the Upanishads; (2) Asvala, the Hotri priest of king 
Janaka; (3) Artabhaga; (4) Bhujyu, a fellow-pupil of 
Aruni senior ; (5) Ushasta ; (6) Kahoda ; (7) Sakalya and 
(8) GargI, the learned daughter of Vachaknu. The satisfactory 
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solutions which Yajnvalkya gave to all the problems put 
to him won him the palm of supremacy among the philoso¬ 
phers of his times and the king’s reward of 1,000 cows with 
their horns hung with gold coins (5 pieces or padas to each) 
[BWL Up.]. 

An Example of Education: Yajnavalkya. Indeed, the 
life of Yajnavalkya very well illustrates the educational 
agencies and conditions of the times. He started as the 
pupil of Uddfdaka Aruni whose son, Svetaketu, was one 
of his fellow-disciples. Next, we find him wandering through 
the country with his companions, Svetaketu, and Soma 
Sushma, till they meet on the way King Janaka of Videha 
who defeats them in argument. While the other two hold 
back, Yajnavalkya, a true seeker after Truth, drives after 
tlio king and has no hesitation in receiving instruction 
from him, a Kshatriya. After instruction, the Brahmana 
pupil, Yajnavalka, offered a boon to his Kshatriya 
teacher, the king, who answered: “Let mine be the privilege 
of asking questions of thee when I list, O Yajnavalkya !*’ 
Br., xi, 6, 2]. We next find Yajnavalkya figuring 
in the Philosophical Congress called by Janaka, as described 
above, and establishing his superiority to his teacher, 
Uddalaka. We then find him teaching King Janaka, another 
of his former teachers, on three occasions. Janaka was 
taught six different definitions of Brahman by six teachers 
named Jit van, Udanka, Barku, GardabhI-vipTta, Satyakama, 
and Sakalva. Yajnavalkya taught him the Upanishads 
or hidden attributes behind those definitions. On the next 
occasion, King Janaka sought his instruction on the question, 
“Whither wilt you go after death ? ” On Yajnavalkya’s 
reply to this question, Deussen says : “ Nor have we even 
to-day any better reply to give ” [Philosophy of the Upani¬ 
shads , p. 90] The king was so much moved by it that he 
offered his preceptor his entire kingdom as a gift, with himself 
as slave ! On the third occasion, Yajnavalkya delivers to 
the king his last discourse on Brahman, to attain Whom 
one must free himself from desire. “ Knowing this, the 
people of old did not wish for offspring. What shall we, do 
with offspring, they said, we who have this Self and this 
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world of Brahman ? ” Again: “ The Atman is that which 
is without and above hunger and thirst, sorrow and passion, 
decay and death. Realizing that Atman, Brahmanas conquer 
the desire for progeny, for wealth, and possessions, and 
even for heaven, and embrace the life of renunciation as 
homeless mendicants, subsisting by the strength which 
the knowledge of Atman alone gives; then they devote 
themselves to contemplation till they are ultimately merged 
in the Brahman ” [Br. Up.]. 

Yajnavalkya was not slow to apply to himself his teach¬ 
ings. He had two wives, Maitreyl and KatyayanI, whom lie 
called one day, and said: “ Verily, I am going away from 
this my house into the forest. Let me make a settlement 
between you!” Maitreyl, however, asked him: “ My 
Lord, if this whole earth, full of wealth, belonged to me, 
tell me, should I be immortal by it or no ? ” “ No,” replied 

Yajnavalkya, “ there is no hope of immortality by wealth. ” 
Then Maitreyl said : “What should I do with that by which 
I do not become immortal ? What my Lord knoweth of 
Immortality, tell that clearly to me.” Yajnavalkya then 
gave to his wife, Maitreyl, instruction on Brahman and then 
retired to the forest [Br. Up., iv, 6]. 

The learning or culture of ancient India was chiefly 
the product of her hermitages in the solitude of the forests. 
It was not of the cities. The learning of the forests was 
embodied in the books specially designed as Aranyakas, 
“ belonging to the forests.” Indian civilization in its early 
stages had been mainly a rural, sylvan,and not an urban, 
civilization. 

Women and Kshatriyas in Education. Two features in 
this educational system should not be missed. The first 
is the part taken in intellectual life by women like GargI 
who could address a Congress of Philosophers on learned 
topics, or like Maitreyl, who had achieved the highest 
knowledge, that of Brahma. The Rigveda shows us some 
women as authors of hymns, such as Vi^vavara, Ghosha, 
and Apala. The second feature is the part taken by 
Kshatriyas in intellectual life, by kings as patrons and 
devotees of learning. The most famous of these was 
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King Janaka of Videha, whose contributions to learning 
have been already indicated. There was also the 
Pfinchala king, Pravahana Jaivali, who taught Brahmana 
scholars like. Silaka, Dalbhva [Chhdndogya Up., i, 8], 
JSvetaketu, and his father Uddalaka [ib., v, 3]. King 

Asvapati Ivaikeya was another learned king teaching 
Brahmana pupils [ib., v, 11]. So also was King Pratardana 
[Kaashi, Hr., xxvi, 5]. Narada, the foremost Brahmana 
scholar, with all his* learning, had to seek the instruction 

of Sanatkumara on Atman [ib., vii, 1]. Sanatkumara 

told Narada that what lie had hitherto studied was mere 
words, that he was a Mantravit but not an Atmavit.. The 
Arunis, father and son, once sought the teachings of King 
Chitra-Garigayani [Kaushitaki Up., i, 1]. Another learned 
king mentioned is Janasruti Pautrayana [Chhdndogya 

Up r , iv, 2. 3]. Another was King Brihadratha [Maitrdyani 
l r p.]. Ajatasatru, King of Kasi, was another very learned 
king whose superiority and pupilage were acknowledged by 
that distinguished Brahmana scholar, Dripta-Balaki Gargya, 
whose fame for learning was known all over the country, to 
the Usinaras, Sat vat-Mat syas, Kuru-Pauchalas, and Kasl- 
Videhas [Brihad. Up., ii, 1, 1]. 

Recitation of Texts. The methods of education addressed 
themselves to the conservation of sacred texts by oral 
tradition. The need of recitation was paramount. It was 
started by students before birds announced break of day 
[purd-vayabhyah, i.c. pakshddindm vagvadand-rambhdt prak; 
T.S., vi, 4, 3, 1; A.B., ii, 15]. The Aitareya Aranyaka 
[viii] recalls the Rigvedic passage, of frog-like (mdntfukya) 
mode of recitation, and refers to three ways of reciting the 
Rigvcda, pratrinnu, wirbhuja, and ubhayumantarena, by taking 
the words singly or in pairs or in a continuous way, corre¬ 
sponding respectively to the Samhitd, Pada, and Kramu 
pathos already chained. There was developed a sound 
system of phonology. The Aitareya and Satapatlia Ara\iyaka>s 
already distinguish sounds as ghosha, ushman, and 
vyanjana-, dental and lingual •?&, and the sibilants s, sh, and s, 
and discuss rules of Sandhi or combination of sounds. 
The Upanishads go further by recognizing phonological 
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factors like mdtrd (quantity), balam (accent), satna (euphony), 
and sahtdna (relations of letters) [T.U., 1, 1, 2]. Prayers 
were offered for memory, medhd : “ May the Lord endow 
me with medhd ; may we learn much and learn by the ear 
and may we retain what we have thus learnt ” [ib., i, 4]. 
Texts were recited loudly at noon [T.A., ii, 11, 15J. Purity 
of speech was a mark of culture. An Aryan family was 
barred out of priesthood for its aputa (impure) speech 
[A.B., vii, 2, 7 ; S.B., iii, 21]. 

Literature explanatory of Texts. Mere recitation of texts 
without knowing their meaning is condemned in the. Rigveda 
[x, 71, 5] which describes it as “ bearing speech without 
fruit or flower”, and also in Yaska’s Nirukta [i, 18], which 
compares it to a pillar ( sthdnu) supporting a hall, or to a 
bearer of burden (bhdrahura ). 

There was thus a great growth of literature explanatory of 
the Vedic texts, of subjects like the six Vcddngas and the 
Upavedas like the Dhanurveda, Gandharvaveda (evolved 
from the Sdman chanting), etc. These were associated 
with one or other of the four schools of Vedic interpretation 
pointed out by Yaska, viz. Aitvhasika (historical), Adhydt- 
miika (spiritual), Adhiydjnika (ritualistic), and Svdbhdvika 
( natural). 

Interpretation through Discussion. Interpretation of texts 
was the outcome of discussion depending on (a) the Prasnin 
(questioner), (b) the Abhi^prasnin (cross-questioner), and 
(c) the Prasna-vvvaka (answerer), as stated in the Taittirlya 
Brdhmana. The Atharvaveda refers also to the Prdvachika 
(cf. Nirvachana, whence Nirukta). 

Various Subjects of Study. The texts mention the 
subjects of study then developed. A good list of these is 
given in Clihd'tidogya U panisliad [vii, 1]. It includes (1) 
Rigveda , (2) Yajurveda, (3) Sdmaveda, (4) Atharvaveda, 

(5) Itihdsa and Purdna, described as the fifth Veda, 

(6) Vyakarana, described as the Veda of Vedas, (7) Pitrya , 
dealing with Sraddha or funeral rituals* (8) Rdsi, or Science 
of Numbers, (9) Daiva , or science of portents, (10) NidJvi, 
explained as mineralogy, (11) Vdkovdkya, i.e.' Tarka-Sdstra 
or Science of Logic, (12) Ekdyana, i.e. Niti-Sdstra or Science 

15 
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of Ethics, (13) Deva-vidya, explained as Nirukta or exegetics, 
or as the science of worship of gods, (14) Brahma-vxdya, 
the knowledge relating to Brahma or the three Vedas 
and hence explained to mean the Vedangas like Siksha 
(phonetics), Kalpa (ritualism), and Chhandas (prosody), 
(15) Bhuta-Vidyd, biology, (16) Kshatra-vidyd , military 
science, (17) Nakshatra-vidyd, astronomy, (18) Sarpa-mdyd, 
or Gdruda-vidyd, the science dealing with poisons, (19) Deva- 
jana-vidyd , the arts affected by the lesser gods such as 
perfumery, dancing, singing, playing on musical instruments 
(vddya ), and other fine aids and crafts (stlpadt-vijnayia). 
Some split up the compound into Deva-vidya or musica 
arts and Jana-vidyd or Ayurveda , medicine. 1 Valuable medical 
material is found in the Atharvaveda verses describing 


diseases like fever [v, 22]. . 

Different Texts and Schools. It is to be noted that all 

this literature was the outcome of the various schools of 
Vedic study and interpretation functioning all over the 
country. Firstly, the sacred texts were preserved and 
propagated by various families in different parts of the 
country, which were known as the Kulas and Gotras. Next, 
there were other institutions in which teachers and students 
came together in a different relationship which was not 
that of blood. These were known as Sakha and Char ana. 
The Sakha was the Vedic school of students studying the 
same text of the Veda. The Rigveda was studied in a 
variety of Sakhas, each of which adhered strictly to its 
own text of the Rigveda. As the text of the Vedas differed 
in different schools or Sakhas, so also, and more widely, 
did the texts of the corresponding Brahmans studied in 

* Some of these subjects of study are ascribedto contact ^ n °£ e 

sis 

the buffoon, the dancer, engineer or architect. 
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the schools called Charanas. Each such Charana had its 
own arrangement of texts, its own manner of application of 
the tejcts to rituals, and its own rules of conduct and discipline 
for its members. These Sakhas and Charanas, based on 
slightly different texts, were very useful in preserving the 
purity of their respective texts. 

Supreme Knowledge. The Mundaka Upanishad classes 
all these subjects of study under Apard-vidyd, including 
in it even the four Vedas and the six Vedangas, Siksha 
(phonetics), Kalpa (ritualism), Vyakarana (grammar), Nirukta 
(exegetics), Chhandas (metrics), and Jyotislia (astronomy). 
It reserves the term Para-vidyd for the highest ^knowledge, 
the knowledge of the Atman, the real subject-matter of the 
Upanishads, which is sarva-vidyd-pratishtlid, the foundation 
of all sciences and arts, the veddnta, the final and highest 
stage of Vedie wisdom [Mundaka Up., i, 1, 2, 3; iii, 2, 6J. 
Narada regretfully acknowledges that all his learning in 
the Vedas and other subjects lias left him ignorant of the 
true knowledge, that of the Atman, by which he can cross 
the ocean of suffering \Chhdndogya, vii, 1]. The Katha 
Upanjishad plainly states that “not by the Veda is the 
Atman attained, nor by intellect, nor by much knowledge 
of books”, and condemns all as apard-vidyd in which the 
Vedas are included as a~vidya, as not true knowledge. 
The Vedic religion of sacrifice has been accordingly valued 
very little in some of these Upanishads. The Mundaka 
[i, 2, 7] brands as fools those devoted to mere rites and 
ceremonies. In the same strain the Brihaddranyaka [i, 4, 10J 
likens those offering sacrifices to gods to animals ministering 
to the comforts of th^ir owners. In the Aitareya Aranyaka- 
[iii, 2, 6] we read: “To what end shall we repeat the Veda, 
to what end shall we sacrifice ? For we sacrifice breath in 
speech or in breath speech.” 

How it can be attained. Thus Education aimed at the 
highest knowledge, the knowledge of the Atman or the 
absolute, or self-realization. Such knowledge was nor 
attainable within the limits of formal pupilage, of the first 
dsrama or stage of Ufe. It depended on a dedicated life. 
Its foundations were laid in the life of brahmacliarya. Its 
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attainment required mucli further and longer effort. As 
stated in the Brihaddranyaka [iv, 4, 22], “ Brahmanas 
seek to know him by the study of the Veda, by sacrifice 
by gifts, by penance, by fasting, and he who knows him 
becomes a Muni. Wishing for that world (of Brahman) only, 
mendicants leave their homes. Knowing this, the people of 
old did not wish for offspring and they, having risen 
above the desire for sons, wealth, and new worlds, wander 
about as mendicants.” In the Katha [ii, 15], all the Vedas, 
all the practices of tapas and brahmacliarya, are described 
as means by which the One is to be attained, and in the 
Mundalca [ii, 1], tapas, sraddhd, satya, brahmacliarya, and 
vidhi. The. Maitrdyani Upanisliad [iv, 3, 4] describes 

Juana as the result of vidya, chintd, and tapas. The Taittiriya 
Upanishad [iii] declares: “By tapas seek to know Brahman.” 
Yajnavalkya, as we have seen, even after achieving fame 
as the greatest philosopher, renounced the world and 
retired into forest to practise tapas for knowing the Brahman. 
All these passages indicate that while the aim of education 
was the knowledge of the highest truth and ultimate reality, 

it could not be ordinarily realized except by the consecrated 

» _ 

efforts of a whole life in all its four Asramas of the Student, 
the Householder, the Anchorite, and the Sannyasl. 

In the Kathopanishad, Yama did not impart to Nachiketas 
the highest knowledge before testing liis zeal for it. He 
tried to wean him away by offering him all a mortal could 
desire : “ Sons and grandsons who shall live a hundred 

years, herds of cattle, elephants,- horses, gold, sovereignty 
of the earth, fair maidens, and even control over death. ’* 
But Nachiketas answered : “ Keep thou thy horses, keep 
dance and song for thyself. No man can be made happy by 
wealth. ” Then Yama admitted : “I believe Nachiketas 
to be one who desires knowledge, for even many pleasures 
did not tear him away.” King Janasruti brought to Raikva 
a present of 600 cows, a necklace, and a carriage with mules, 
but Raikva snubbed him : Pie, necklace and carriage be 
thine, O Sudra, together with the cows ” [ Chhdn ., iv, 2]. 

These stories are typical of the inner development required 
for a knowledge of the highest truths. 
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Religion: Growth of Rituals and Priesthood. The 

Brahmanas record a great growth of ceremonial religion 
and the consequent growth of priesthood. Prom the simplest 
Soma sacrifice occupying one day, there were now many 
others culminating in the Sattras lasting from twelve days 
to a year or years. The Rigveda knows of seven priests, 
Hotri, Potri, Nestri, Agnldh, Prasastri, Adhvaryu and 
Brahman [ii, 1, 2], and the other two Saman priests called 
Udgatri and his assistant, the Prastotri [viii, 81, 5]. Now 
the sacrifices required seventeen priests classified as under : 

(1) Hotri, with Maitravaruna, Acliavaka, and Gravastut. 

(2) Udgatri, with Prastotri, Pratihotri, and Subrali- 
manya. 

(3) Adhvaryu, with Partishtliatri, Nestri, and Unnetn. 

(4) Brahman, with Brahmanachchamsin, Agnidhra, and 
Potri. The seventeenth Ritvij was the Sadasya who 
superintended the whole sacrifice as its presiding priest. 
The Adhvaryu had three other assistant priests of lower 
rank, viz. the gamitri (the slayer), the Vaikarta, and the 
Chamasadhvaryu. 

Symbolism of Rituals. Some of the rituals are informed 
by a new spirit of symbolism and spirituality. This is 
evident in connection with the building of the altar for 
sacrifice and for the sacred fire. The. building is elaborated 
in the texts out of all reason and utility, because it was to 
symbolize the constitution of the unity of the universe. 
The symbolism was originally suggested by the Purusha 
hymn of the Rigveda presenting the conception of the 
creation of the universe, from the Virat Purusha. In the 
Brdhmaiuis, Prajapati stands for Purusha and “the sacrifice 
is conceived as constantly recurring in order to maintain 
the universe. To render this possible is the end of the 
fire-altar, the building of which is the reconstruction of the 
universe in the shape of Prajapati. Prajapati, again, is 
identified with Agni, the fire of the altar, and both Prajapati 
and Agni are the divine counterparts of the human sacrifice. 
But Prajapati is himself Time, and Time in the long run 
is Death, so that the sacrificer himself becomes Death, 
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and by that act rises superior to Death, and is for ever 
removed from the world of illusion and trouble to the 
world of everlasting bliss. In this the true nature of 
Prajapati and of the sacrificer is revealed as Intelligence 
and the Satapatha Brahmana urges the seeker for truth to 
meditate upon the Self, made up of intelligence and endowed 
with a body of spirit, a from of light and an ethereal 
nature” [Cambridge History of India , I, 142]. ^ 

Doctrines of Maya, Karma, Transmigration, Mukti, and 
Atman in the Upanishads. This same, doctrine has been 
taken up and elaborated in the Upanishads, which deal 
with Brahman or Atman as the only, underlying, and 
ultimate Reality, as stated above. Indeed, the Upanishads 
really expound a new religion which is opposed to the 
sacrificial ceremonial and represents the philosophic aspect 
of Hinduism for about 2,500 years. They aim at the achieve¬ 
ment of deliverance from mundane existence by the absorp¬ 
tion of the individual soul {dtmd) in the world-fcoul ( brahma) 
by virtue of correct knowledge. For such an aim, ritual is 
useless and saving knowledge all-important. Earthly rewards 
or heavenly blisses are not thought of at all in this scheme. 
The identity of the individual dtman with the world dtman 
is asserted in statements like Tvat tvam asi r That art 
thou ” [Chhdndogya]. “ Brahma or the Abolute is grasped 
and definitely expressed for the first time in the history 
of human thought in the Brihaddranyaka Upanishad ’* 
[Macdonell in India’s past , p. 46]. The conception of the 
material world as Maya or illusion first finds expression 
in the later Svetdsvatara Upanishad, though it is inherent 
in the oldest also. Lastly, the doctrine of transmigration 
also appears first in the Satapatha Brahmana where it is 
stated that retribution follows in the from of repeated 
births and deaths and is elaborated in the Upanishads 
which offer to the ascetic, possessed of true knowledge, 
“the path of the gods 99 leading to absorption in Brahma, 
and to pious householders, lacking that supreme knowledge, 
“the rath of the fathers,” followed by rebirth on earth in 
various forms depending on their karma. Thus we find that 
in this age were enunciated the leading doctrines of Hinduism, 
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those of transmigration, karma , mdyd, and mukti or final 
release by absorption in Brahma. 

Emergence of deities Rudra and Vishnu. Parallel with the 
development of this philosophy, there was also in progress 
the movement which leads to the religions of modern 
India, the emergence of Rudra and Vishnu as the great 
gods. Prajapati was now yielding to Rudra, figuring as a 
popular deity already in the Yajurveda, while the Aitareya 
Br&hmana brings up the Bhutapati, representing the dread 
forms of the gods, and on aspect of Rudra’s activities as 
the slayer of Prajapati. The growing position of Vishnu is 
indicated by his identification with sacrifice, a sign that he 
counted for much in Vedic life. 



Chapter VI 


CIVILIZATION AS REVEALED IN POST-VEDIC 

LITERATURE: THE SUTRAS, EPICS, AND 

LAW-BOOKS 

Age. These three classes of works, making up later 
Brahmana literature, date roughly from 800 b.c., 1 though 
some of their representative works in their extant form 
belong to much later dates. The material is much older than 
the works in which it is transmitted and, broadly speaking, 
this post-Vedic literature gives a picture of ancient Hindu 
civilization as it was fixed in its normal form before the rise 
of Jainism and Buddhism. 

Sutras. The Sutras were manuals of instruction in the 
form of brief rules strung together (sutra = thread). They 
conveyed the maximum of matter in the minimum of words 
and helped to preserve the vast sacredotal literature by 
giving its essence in a form convenient to memory! The 
first Sutra works were the Veddngas comprising the six 
subjects of Kalpa (religious practice), 6iksha (phonetics), 
Vyakarana (grammar), Nirukta (etymologv), Chhandas 
(metre), and Jyotisha (astronomy). All of these aim at 
explaining, preserving, or practically applying the sacred 
texts. The most important of these works are the linguistic 
works which deal with phonetics, derivation, and grammar. 
Of these the most valuable and still extant are Yaska’s 
Nirukta, the'earliest specimen of classical Sanskrit prose, 
and Panini’s Ashtadhyayi, the starting point Of post-Vedic 
Sanskrit literature, and dominating its entire course, 
though it bases itself on the usage of the Brdhmanas, 
U panisTwds, and Sutras and not that of classical Sanskrit, 

1 “ Although tho chronology of the legal literature is uncertain, it can 
be assumed with probability that the older Dharroa Sutras belonging to 
the Vedic schools date from betweem 800 and 300 b.c. [Macdonell, 
India’s Past, p. 161.) 
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and deals with Vedic Grammar in the form of exceptions to 
classical Sanskrit. 

The other Sutra works arise out of the Vedanga called 
Kalpa, and fall into three classes: (a) the Srauta Sutras 
dealing with the great ceremonies involving for their 
performance a number of priests; (6) the Grihya Sutras 
dealing with the domestic sacrifices and rites performed by 
the ffrihi or householder; and (c) the Dharma Sutras which 
enunciate customary law and proctice. 

Picture of Civilization in Panini’s Grammar: Its Date. 
Panini’s grammar throws some light on the. history of its 
times. His date was thought to be earlier than 700 b.c. 
by Goldstucker on the ground that he was acquainted 
only with the three Vedic Samhitas and the N ighantu 
(Yaska’s Niruhta). Sir R. G. Bhandarkar was for the same 
date on the groind that Panini does not show much acquain¬ 
tance with the Deccan.. According to Macdonell [India's 
Past, p. 136], “ the date of Panini is usually assumed to be 
about 3.10 b.c., but the evidence for this is very doubtful ; 
it is perhaps safer to say that he lived after, probably soon 
after, 500 b.c.” 

Geographical Horizon. Panini’s geographical horizon 
extended to Kalinga [iv, 1, 70] in the east, to Sind [iv, 3, 32] 
and the Cutch [iv, 2, 133] in the west, and to Taxila[iv, 3, 93], 
Asmaka [iv,- 1, 173], and the Swat Valley [iv, 2, 77] in the 
north-west. The different regions or States were called 
Janapadas, of which he mentions twenty-two, including 
Kckaya [vii, 3, 2], Gandhara [iv, 1, 169], Kamboja [iv, 1, 175]. 
Madra [iv, 2, 131], Avanti [iv, 1, 176], Kuru [iv, 1, 172; 
2, 130], Salva [iv, 1, 173], Kosala [iv, 1, 171], Bharata 
[iv, 2, 118; viii, 3, 74], Uslnara [iv, 2, 118], Yaudheya 
[iv, 1, 178], Vriji [iv, 2, 131], and Magadha [iv, 1, 170], 
Besides these, Panini refers to Prdcliija Janapadas [iv, 1, 178] 
or eastern States which, according to Kasika, comprised 
Panchala, Videha, Anga, and Vahga. 

Administrative Divisions. These States were named 
after their Kshatriya peoples [iv, 1, 168]. The Kshatriya 
rulers were called Jdnapadiiis [iv, 3, 100] The citizens 
of the same State, or Janapoda, were called Sajanapaddh 
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[vi, 3, 85]. As the State was represented in the ruler, loyalty 
to the State was synonymous with loyalty to its ruler 
[iv, 3, 100]. There was thus a lively sense of patriotism in 
those days. 

The different Janapadas, or States, were separated by 
well-defined boundaries [iv, 2, 124]. 

Below the Janapuda were the administrative divisions 
called Visliaya [iv, 2, 52], Nagara, and Grama. A village 
was named after its Grdmanl - [v, 2, 78]. 

Literature then Known. Panini refers to Rigveda [vi, 3, 55] 
Samaveda [i, 2, 34] and Yajurveda [ii, 4, 4]; to the Sakala 
Sakha of the Kigveda [iv, 3, 128],its pada-pdtha [iv, 2, 61] 
and its divisions into Suktas, Adhyayas, and Anupakas 
[v, 2, 60]; to the Kathaka recension of the Black Yajur¬ 
veda [vii, 4, 38]. 

He knows of Bruhmana works and refers to two contain¬ 
ing thirty and forty adhyayas [v, 1, 62], supposed by Keith 
to be the Aitarcya and Kaushltakl Bralnnanas. 

He mentions Chhandas works of Rishis like Tittiri, 
Varatantu (whose disciple, Kautsa, was of Yaska's time), 
Kasyapa and Kausika, Saunaka, of Katha and Charaka, 
Kalapi and Chhagalin, of the pupils of Kalapi and Vaifiam- 
p ay ana [iv, 2, 101-9]. 

As regards Sutras, lie know’s of Kalpa Sutras [iv, 3, 105] 
of ancient authors ( purdna-prokta ) and mentions recent 
works liko the Bhiksliu-Sutras of Parasara and Karmanda 
and the- Natasutras of Silalin and KrisaSva [iv, 3, 110, 
111 ]. 

He knew of a wide variety of secular literature comprising 
drama [e.g. Si&ukrandiya in iv, 3, 88], Sloka [iii, 1, 25], 
Gathd, Katlid [iv, '4, 102] or Mdhdbhdrata [vi, 2, 38]. 

He knew of the literature of Vydkhydna or commentary 
such as works giving details of purodasa [iv, 3, 70], gram¬ 
matical works dealing with nouns ( ndma ) and verbs [iv, 3, 72], 
Chhandasa works and those called Arcliika (relating to 

9 

hymns) or Adhvarika (relating to sacrifices). 

All these various works are classified by Panini under 
(1) Drishta (“ revealed ”, i.e. $ruti), (2) Prokta (* f compiled J 
“ enounce»d ”, i.e. secondaiy works), (3) UpajnatQ and 
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Krita (*‘originated” and “composed”), and (4) Vydkhyana 
or “ explanatory ” works. 1 

Education. The ceremony of initiation was called 
dchdrya-karana [i, 3, 36].- The pupil was called a chhdtra 
because he was protected from all evil by his teacher 
[iv, 4, 62]. Pupils of the same teacher were called satirthyas 
and sab rah maeh drin as [vi, 3, 85]. They are named after 
their teachers, e.g. Paninlyas [vi, 2, 36], or after their 
subject of study, such as Vedic Kratus, Ukthas, and Sutras 
[iv, 2, 59, 60]. 

The ordinary term for a teacher was Adhyupaka . 1 The 
specialist in Vedic recitation was called a Srotriya [v, 2, 84] 
and in Vedic discourse and interpretation ( pravachaim) 
a Pravaktd. One Cliarana might follow the system of recita¬ 
tion of another Char.ana [ii, 4, 3]. A teacher usually repeated 
the text five times. A pupil learning it from a single recita¬ 
tion was called an Ekasandhagrdhl [v, 1, 58]. Pupils were 
graded according to the. number of mistakes they committed 
in such Vedic recitation, the limit allowed for such mistakes 
being fourteen [iv, 4, 63-6], 

Girls were admitted to Vedic schools or Charanas . A 

Katlii denoted the female student of the Katha school. 

There were hostels for female students, called Chhdtri-sdld 
[vi, 2, 86]. 

an inner circle of teachers and advanced 
scholars, which was called Parishad, whose decisions on doubts 
about readings and meanings of Vedic texts was binding 

on the Charana. The PratiSakhya literature was the product 
of these Parishads. 

Economic Life: Occupations. Panini gives evidence of 
advanced economic life. He refers to the professions or 
unproductive occupations called JanapadI Vritti [iv, 1, 42] 
depending on pay for livelihood [Vetanddibhyo jivati in 
iv, 4 i 12], as in Government service. Men in service were 
called Adhyakshas and Yuktas [vi, 2, 66, 67]. There is men¬ 
tion of profession of arms [iv, 4, 14]. He also refere to 
labourers, karmakara, employed on wages, vritti [i, 3, 36] 
under stipulated terms, parikrayana [i, 4, 44]. Wages*were 
paid both in cash and kind [ii, 2, 22]. 
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Trade; Interest. There is mention of trade and commerce, 
Kraya-Vikraya [iv, 4, 13], and of the necessary money- 

lending- [iv, 4, 31]. The rate of interest is stated to be 
1-0 per cent, whereby ten rupees lent out were to return as 
eleven | ib. Kusida-dasaikddasdt]. The debt was called 
after the month in which it was due for repayment (iv, 3, 47], 
e.g. Ayrahaydnika (iv, 3, 50] or Sdmvatsarika [ib.] and it 
could be repaid in kind, e.g. barley [iv, 3, 48]. 

Agriculture. As regards agriculture, the plough was 
called hat a or sir a [iv, 3, 124]. Methods of ploughing and 
of sowing arc indicated [v, 4, 58, 1 9]. Crops were, called 
alter the name of the month in which they were sown 

(iv, 3. 44, 45], and fields after the name of the crop grown, 

e.g. fields of itrihi (rice), stiH, yava , shashtika , tila, mdsha , 
umd (linseed), b ha it yd (hempen flax), etc.* [v, 2, 2-4]. There 
is also a reference to unchhavritti, picking up grains from the 
fields by ascetics [iv, 4, 32]. 

Art* and Crafts. A variety of arts and crafts is mentioned. 
Weaving is implied in the terms goni (small sack for carrying 
grain), dvdya , and pravdni (v, 4, 160]. There is mention 
if cloah fresh from the loom —“ tantradachirdpahrite*' 
(v, 2, 70]. Avdya is explained by Patanjali as the place 

where the weavers came and wove the cloth. Woollen 

cloth is mentioned ( urnd ) [iv, 3, 158]. There was also 
dyeing with indigo ( niJa ) [iv, 1, 42], Uiksha (shellac),, and 
yellow ointment produced from potsherds and black mud 
(yorochand ) [iv, 2, 2]. The potter was called kulala [iv, 3, 
118]. The leathercr was known [v, 1, 14 f 15], The fowler 
was called Sdkunika, and mention is made of hunting deer and 
fish (iv, 4, 35]. 

Music. Music was in vogue. There is mention of 
players on mridauga [iv, 4, 85], madduka and jharjhara 
[iv, 4, 56], and of concerts, turyuuga [ii, 2, 2]; of vocalists, 
gdthakas, and dancers, nar takas [iii, 1, 145, 146,]. 

Guilds. Crafts were organized in guilds, as indicated by 
a reference to a carpenter in the employ of the village 
community or working independently—“ gramakotabhyam 
takshnah* ’ [v, 4, 95]. 

Excise. Excise was a source of revenue, dyasthdn-a 
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[iv, 3, 75]. There are mentioned brewery (&undikd) [iv, 3, 
76] and distillery (dsuti) [v, 2, 112]. 

Weights and Measures. Various weights and measures 
were known, such as khdri [v, 1, 33], pdtra [v, 1, 40], vista 
(measure of length) [v, 1, 31], satamdna [v, 1, 27], ddhaka 
[v, 1, 53], dchita [iv, 1, 22], puruslia (man’s height for 
measuring a ditch) [v, 2, 38], dishti and vitasti [vi, 2, 31]. 

Coins. The following coins were known in Panini’s 
time: kdrshdpana [v, 1, 29], nishka [v, 1, 20,- 30], pana 
[v, 1, 34], pdda t mdsha [ib., v, 4, 1], and sdna (a small 
copper coin). There is mention of striking or stamping 
of coins [v, 2, 120]. 

Corporations. The growth of group-life, popular govern¬ 
ment, and democratic institutions is evidenced in the 
variety of terms recorded by Panini to indicate their different 
types. These terms may be explained as follows:— 

1. Kula and Vamsa [ii, 1, 19]. Kula. is the family which, 
continued for generations, counts as a Vamsa. But the 
Vamsa may be based on relationship in blood as well as 
learning ( vidyd-yoni-samfoamdha). 

2. Gotra [iv, 1, 162-5] : which is a group based on relation¬ 
ship in blood and traced to a common ancester after whom 
it is named. Thus the Vatsa gotra founded by Vatsa will 
comprise Vatsi, his son, Vatsya, his grandson, and Vatsya- 
yana, his great-grandson. Similarly, the term Sapinda 
includes six ancestors on the male side, together with their 
descendants up to the sixth degree. Panini mentions the 
names of many old and famous gotras such as Atri, Bhrigu, 
Ahgiras and the like, most of which became extinct. Some¬ 
times, descendants became distinguished enough to found 
new gotras , e.g. Kapi and Bodha, who were descended 
from Ahgiras gotra [iv, 1, 107]. Some gotras might also 
derive from the mother where the father was unknown 
[iv, 1, 14], or from a famous member, like the Maukhari 
dynasty from Mukhara, in which case the gotra will be 
called gotrdvayava [iv, 1, 79]. 

3. Charana [iv, 3, 104] : it was a Vedic school for the 
study of the particular sdkhd or recension of the Veda which 
was taught by the teacher who founds the Charana named 
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after him. His disciples might also be the founders of 
new Charanas. Thus Vedavyasa had his disciple 
Vaisampayana who arranged the Yajurveda, and 
Vaisampayana had disciples like Aruni and Kalapin who 
themselves founded new schools. 

4. Samgha, or Assembly, of which there were two classes, 
(a) Gana and ( b ) Nikdya [iii, 3, 42, 86]. 

The Nikdya was a religious association in which there were 
no distinctions due to birth (anauttarddharya-Samgha ). 

The Gana was the political assembly or Republic comprising 
all castes, and a special governing caste of Ksliatriyas 
technically called Rdjanyas consecrated to rulership [vi, 2, 
34, and Kdsikd’s gloss.]. Only Ksliatriyas of the Rajanva 
rank could be on the governing body of the Samgha or its 
Parliament. In the Samgha government, there were also 
parties called Vargas [iv, 3, 64] named after their leader, 
e.g. Vasudeva-Vargya, Arjuna-Vargya. There was rivalry 
for power, Dvanda [vi, 2, 34], or Vyutkramanam [viii, 1, 15], 
between the parties as in the Andhaka-Vrishni Samgha. 
Panini refers to individual Samghas or Republics like 
Ksliudraka, Malava [iv, 2, 45] or Yaudheya [v, 3, 117] and 
also to Confederations of Republics, like the Trigarta Samgha 
of six republics [v, 3, 116], or the Andhaka-Vrishni Samgha 
[v, 3, 114], of which the federal executive was made up of 
the Rdjanya leader of each constituent Republic with liis 
own following or Varga; e.g. Sini and Vasudeva, Svaphalka 
and Chaitraka, or Akrura and Vasudeva, with their rival 
Vargas. The Kshudraka and Malava Samghas had also a 
federal army called the Kshudraka-Malavlsena [iv, 2, 45]. 

The Samgha as a Republic naturally comprised the whole 
population in all its castes admitted equally to its privileges. 
A Brahmin and a Ksliatriya member would, however, be 
differently designated from a Sudra membex; e.g. a 
Kshaudraka would denote a Brahmin or a Kshatriya, and 
Kshaudrakya , a Sudra member of the Kshudraka (Greek 
Oxydrakai) Republic. 

The expression Chhandaso Nirmite, “ passed or made 

by the free will of members, V indicates that the Samgha 
performed its business in accordance with the votes of 
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its members [iv, 4, 93]. The Pali term for vote is also 
Chhanda. 

The term Puga or Guild is sometimes [v, 3, 112] used in 
the sense of the village community under the Gramani. It 
was known for its corporate character or organization [p, 
2, 52].- Panini also tells of Kumdra-pugas which were like 
juvenile associations. 

Kingship. The king had his Council or Parishat , of which 
the members were called Pari shady as [iv, 4, 44]. The 

Parishat strengthened the position of the king who was 
designated as Parishadvalali [v, 2, 112]. As regards govern¬ 
ment officers, the. general term was Yukta [vi, 2, 66]. The 
head of a department was called Adhyaksha [vi, 2, 67]. 
The officer in charge of rules and discipline was called 
Vainayika; in charge of law, Vydvahdrika; in charge of ways 
and means or finance, Oupdyika [v, 4, 34]. 

Civilization as presented in the Dharma-Sutras : 1 Age. 
We shall now consider the Sutras proper as sources of 
history. These are the Srauta, Grihya and Dharma Sutras, 
forming parts of the whole called Kalpa, but differentiated 
later into independent works.- The metrical Sastras, for 
instance, were a development out of the Dharma Stitras, 
with the part dealing with civil and criminal law increasing 
and their connection with the Veda loosening. The sacri¬ 
ficial Sutras, the 6rauta works dealing with the greater 
sacrifices of Havis and Soma, are not so important for our 
purposes as the Grihya and Dharma Sutras. The chief 
Sutra works are those of Gautama, Baudhayana, Vasishtha, 
and Apastamba named in the chronological order, though 
there is some doubt as to the priority of Vasishtha to 
Apastamba. They may be taken to belong to the period 
from the seventh to the second century b.c. and to represent 
the views of different Vedic schools and different regions 
from the Andhra country following Apastamba to the 
countries of the north-west following the school of 
Vasishtha. 

Locality. The Sutras appear, from their geographical 

’References: Kane’s History of Dharma-i&stra Literature, Vol. I; 
Chapter XII of Cambridge History , VoL I. 
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references, to have been operative within very limited 
areas and select regions. Baudhavana [i, 1, 2, 13-15] 
requires a purificatory sacrifice, for a visit to Kalinga, to 
the countries of the Arattas (in the Pan jab), the Sauvlras 
(Multan), the. Pundras and Vangas (in Bengal). He also 
condemns the peoples of Avanti (Malwa), Magadha (Bihar), 
Anga (western Bengal), and Surashtra (southe,ni Kathiawad) 
as of mixed origin and hence of doubtful customs. The 
country of the. Aryans narrows down to the area lying 

between Patiala 1 and Bihar 2 and between the Himalayas 

and the hills of Malwa, 3 while an opinion is cited which 
confines Aryavarta only to the tract between the Ganga 

and the Yamuna. Vasishtha, however, cites the other 
opinion which places Aryavarta between the Himalayas 

and the Vindhyas and between the two oceans in cast and 
west [i, 9]. 

Family Life : its Ceremonies* The Grihya Sutras dealing 
with family, the home life, and domestic ceremonies of the 
individual, assign a subordinate place to dharma or social 
matter, the wider relations of the individual to the State, 
which form the main subject-matter of the Dharma Stitras. 
Of political and social life, thqv convey but little informa¬ 
tion, except as confined within the bounds of the family. 
They present the whole duty of man as a householder from 
boyhood to burial, indicating the ceremony marking every 
important phase of his life. There are ceremonies prescribed 
before birth, at birth, at the naming of the new-born child, 
at his first feeding with solid food, when his hair is cut, at 
his initiation into studentship, and at his return home 
( samavartana) from his preceptor to enter upon the house¬ 
holder’s life by marriage. Eight kinds of marriage are 
distinguished, viz. (1) Brahma, (2) Prajapatya which forbids 
a second wife and change of asrarna, (3) Arsha, (4) Daiva, 
(5) Gandharva or love-marriage, (6) Asura or marriage 
determined by dowry, (7) Rakshasa or forcible marriage, 
and (8) Paisacha. Of course, the first four arc regarded as 

’East of the region where the Sarasvatf disappears [Vas., i, 8; 
Ban., i, 1, 2, 9]. 

* * * Kalakavana, * * black-forest traced in Bihar. 

• Psripstra hills. 
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lawful and the last two disapproved. 1 Every householder 
is enjoined to perform daily Pancha-mahayajnas, the five 
great sacrifices, (1) to Brahman in the form of study and 
teaching, (2) to the ancestors by tarpana (offering of food 
and water), (3) to the gods by the sacrifice of burnt oblation, 
(4) to the Bhfitas by the offering of hali, and (5) to fellow- 
men by the entertainment of guests. Next, there were 
prescribed seven pdlcayajhas which were small periodical 
sacrifices, viz. Ashtaka (offered on the eighth day of dark 
fortnights of four months, Kartika-Magha), SravanI (offered 
on the. full-moon day of Sravana), Agrahayani (offered on 
the fourteenth or full-moon day of Agrahayana), Chaitrl 
(for the full-moon day of Cliaitra), AsvayujI (on the full- 
moon day of Asvina), Parvana (on new and full-moon days) 
and Sraddha (the monthly funeral offering to the manes on 
the new-moon days). 

Varna (Castes) and Asrama. The social system is estab¬ 
lished on the basis of what is called Varndsramadharma, 
the. best definition of that vague and, comprehensive complex 
known as Hinduism. The system rests on two factors. The first 
is caste , varna or jdti^ ‘‘colour’’ and “kin”. The purity of 
caste depended on marriage as well as freedom from defilement 
by eating and touching what is unclean. Its rules interdict 
intermarriage between different castes, and interdining. 
In the earlier Sutras, these rules are not so strict. Gautama 
permits a Brahman to eat food given by any of the ‘‘reborn”, 
i.e. the three higher castes, and, in case of distress, even 
the food given by a Sudra [xvii, 1 f.]. But food is defiled 
from a police-officer ( dandika ), a miker, a jailer, or an 
enemy. Apastamba [i, 6, 18, 1 f.] does not allow a Brahman 

.* Iu Brahma marriage, the bride is offered out of free will; in Prsja- 
pal i/a, the offer of marriage comes from the wooer; iu Arsha, the bride’s 
father receives a pair of kine as presents; in Daiva, the bridegroom is 
a llitvij , or sacrificial priest; the Gdndharva or love-marriage, when .com¬ 
pleted by fomal ceremonies, ranks as the best form of marriage, of which 
the classical example is that of 6akuntala and Dusliyanta; Asura marriage, 
through purchase of bride, was open only for Vaifiyas and Sudras [Manu, 
iii, 241. AS va lay ana defines Paisdcha as secret abduction, while Pdkshasa 
is abduction effected by force and fighting. Both are described as 
marriage by capture and called Jcshatra-vivsha, such as was practised by 
the Mahabligrata heroes like Duryodhana, Bhima, or Arjuna. Allied to 
this is also Scayamvara, a romantic marriage by the bride’s own choice 
of her husband. 


17 
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to eat in the house of any one. of the three castes below 
him. In marriage, caste is not so important as family. 
The marriage rules permit the. marriage of a Sudra 
girl, though only as a fourth wife [Pardsara, GS ., 
i, 4, 11], with a Brahman whose offspring, mixed, and 
not to rank as reborn ( dvija ), is nevertheless legally 
recognized. 

But the rules of Asrama were as vital to the Hindu 
social system as those of caste with its restrictions 
regarding marriage and food, on which an exaggerated 
emphasis is laid now. These rules require that an 
individual must pass through four stages in succession, 
viz. those of the Brahmaeharl or initiated student, the 
householder or married state, the recluse (Vanaprastha), and 
the SannyasI or hermit. The obligations of studentship 
were so paramount that a member of the three, higher 
castes not accepting them would be. an outcast. “No one 
should imitate such men, nor teach them, nor perform 
sacrifice for them, nor have intercourse with them, and 
their descendants descend to the status of Vratyas [ib., ii, 5, 
40 f.). This shows that Hinduism insists on compulsory 
education for its three twice-born classes making up the 
bulk of the community, and that this education was not neces¬ 
sarily and normally elementary. It was compulsory higher 
education. 

Different Castes and their duties. The duties of different 
Vcn'nas and Asramas may be indicated. 

The first three Castes have the following duties in common: 
(1) Adhyayana (study), (2) Ijyd (sacrifice), and (3) 
Dana (charity). 

The duties special to Bralimana are (1) Pravachana 
(teaching), (2) Ydjana (conducting sacrifice), and (3) 
Pratigraha (receiving gifts). 

The duties special to Ksliatriya are : (1) protection of 
all creatures ( Sarva-bhuta-rakshanam ), (2) righteous 

administration ( Nyaya-dandatvam ), (3) support of learned 
Brahmanas (Srotriyas) , (4) support of non-Brahmanas 

in distress, (5) support of non-Bralimana ascetics ( akara) 
and those who directly serve the public ( upakurvdnali) 
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like physicians (or students, according to some), (G) prepared¬ 
ness for war (yogaschavijaye), (7) march through the country 
(charyd = rashtnasyasarvato atanam) with his army ( ratha - 
dhanurbhydm), (8) firm stand to death in battle without 
retreating therefrom ( samgrdme samstlidnamanivrittischa), 
(9) collection of prescribed taxes for defence of the realm 
(tadrakshana dharmitvdt). 

The duties special to the Vaisya are : (1) Krishi (agri¬ 

culture), (2) Vdnijya (trade), (3) Pdsupdlya (cattle-rearing), 
and (4) Kusida (banking). 

The duties special to the fsudra (described as ekajdti, 
i.e. devoid of a second birth from Upanayana) are : 
(1) practice of truthfulness, humility, and purity, (2) bath 
without dchamana mantra , (3) Srdddliakarma (funeral rites), 
(4) Bhvitya-charanam (support of dependants, not allowed to 
slaves), (5) Svaddravritti (marrying in the same caste or 
alwayfe remaining in the householder’s state), (6) service of 
higher castes ( paricliaryd) on wages (vritti), (7) practice of 
independent crafts ( Silpavritti) “ like those of barber, washer¬ 
man, painter, carpenter, or blacksmith 

There are a few provisions showing that the status of 

* was not very degraded. For instance, his 

master must support him even when disabled ( kshina ) 
for work, while he should also support his master in similar 
conditions, in which case the Sudra’s right to riches is 
recognized in aid of higher castes. The virtuous Sudra 
could also utter Namaskara Mantra and perform the 
Pdkayajnas. 

The Four Asramas. The four Asramas are those of (1) 
the Brahmaeharl, (2) Grihastha, (3) Bhikshu, and (4) 
Vaikhanasa. 

The Brahmaeharl is marked by his living with his 
teacher (acharya-kula-vasanam) and is of two classes ; 
(a) Upakurvdna and ( b) Naishthika (permanent student). 

The Grihastha has manifold duties broadly marked out as 
(a) yajna, (b) adh/yayana , and (c) dana, and has to release 
himself from three debts : debt to gods, by yajha ; to 
pitris, or ancestors, by offspring ; and to rishis by observing 
continence on parvan days. 
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The last two stages of life are marked by tapas. 

The Bhikshu (ascetic), must be (1) Anichaya 1 (devoid 
of store of articles) ; (2) Urddhvaretd (continent) ; (3) 

confined to one place in the rains ( dhruvasllo varshdshu ), (4) 
going to a village only for begging, and that only after the 
villagers’ meals are finished, or when there was no 
refusal, without giving them any blessings in return, and 
restraining speech, eyes and action ; (5) should wear 

clothing ( kaupina) or old rag (prahina) duly washed 
( nirnijya ) to cover nakedness ( dchchhadanartham) ; (6) 

should not partake of fruits or leaves by plucking them an£ 
injuring plant-life ; (T) should not, out of season (i.e. 

after rains), dwell for a second night in the same village, 
and (8) fehould not killl seeds to sustain his own life (e.g. 
pounding seeds like raw rice by a pestle) but should accept 
as alms only cooked food, in charity towards all (samo 
hhUteshu) and indifference to injury or gain. 

The Vaikhdnasa (hermit) is so called because he lives 
according to the rules promulgated by Vi khan as the sage 
[Ban. ii, 6, 14]. lie should live in the forest (vane), sub¬ 
sisting on roots and fruits (and not cooked food), practising 
austerities ( tapah silah ), tending and offering oblations to 
Fire every morning and evening, as prescribed in the 

Vaikhdnasa Sdstra called Srdmanaka. As to his fare of 

• 

roots and fruits, these must be of the forest and not of the 

village (agrdmya-bhoji) , and in distress he may eat the 

flesh of animals killed by others like tigers (bailshkam). 

He should still perform the five Mahayajnas (worship of 

gods, manes, men, goblins, and rishis), using for his oblations 

the wild roots, fruits, and leaves, and practise, penances 

as an Audumbara, a Varincha, or a Valakhilya as a sapahiika , 

i.e. when he is with his wife in the forest, or as Uddandaka, 

* • • • • 

Uiichhavrittika, or Paiichagnimadhyasayl, as an apatnika , 
wflien he is not with his wife. He must not live on ploughed 
land, nor enter a village, nor store up food for a year, 
should allow r his hairs to grow ( jatila ) and w r ear only bark 

• • • 

1 As he cannot own property, Vishnu (96, 1] prescribes a sacrifice 
( ishti ) which he has to offer to Prajapati by which his whole property is 
given away as sacrificial fee. 
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and skin ( chlrajvna ) [Gautama, iii and x, on Castes and 
Asramas]. 

It may be noted that while. Gautama uses the term 
Bhikshu, and that for the third disrama, Baudhayana and 
Apastamba use instead the term Parivrdjaka, and that for the 
fourth asrama. 

The use. of the terms Bhikshu and Srdmanaka and the 
provision that the Bhikshu must not move about in rains are 
associated with Buddhism. Baudhiiyana [ii, G, 11] also 
refers to Srdmanaka and the hermit’s rain-retreat 
(Pali, vasso). He further refers to the use by the hermit or 
Vaikhanasa of cloth for straining water, a characteristic of 
the Buddhist Bhikshu [ii, 6, 11. 24]. 

Baudhayana recruits the Sannydsl or Parivrajaka (also 
called in texts as Bhikshu, Yati, or Pravrajita) of the fourth 
Asrama from Naishthikas, widowers, childless householders, 
and men above 70 years, with sons already established in 
life. The childless householders are described as (a) 
Galinas (possessed of houses), ( b ) Ydydvaras (those who are 
already vagrants), and (c) Chaleracharas, those who go by 
turns to rich people for livelihood. [See ii, 10, 17]. 

Apastamba mentions persons becoming ascetics without 
rules, meaning, according to the commentator, the Sakyas or 
Bauddhas [i, 18, 31]. 

He gives a fine description of the Sannydsl or Parivrajaka 

as one who “abandoning truth and falsehood, pleasure and 

pain, the. Vedas, this world and the next, seeks only the 
Atman ” [ii, 9, 21, 13]. 

But he refers to hermits being with or without wives [ii, 9, 
22, 7], though living outside the. village in each case. 

Comparison of the four Dharma-Sutras as to age, authority, 
and contents. As has been already indicated, the four 
typical Dharma-Sutras, viz. those of Gautama, Baudhayana, 

may be taken to belong to the 
period 600-300 b.c. As pointed out by Kumarila in his 
Tantra-VartHka, Gautama was followed by the Samavedins. 
Baudhayana and Apastamba by the Taittiriyas and 
Vasishtha by the Rigvedins. Of these, Gautama was the 
oldest. He is quoted as an authority by Baudhayana 
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himself on the question of the authority of local usages 
[G. Dh. S xi, 20]. Both hold that these cannot prevail 
against Vedic tradition and Smriti. The Manu-Smriti 
refers to Gautama as the son of Utathya [iii, 16]. Gautama 
mentions Yavana [iv, 17], but India had known of Yavanas 
(Ionians) since the time of Darius and Xerxes of sixtli century 
b.c. and earlier. 

As to literature known to these Sutra writers, Gautama 
mentions the Vedic Samliitas and Brahmanas, Upanishads 
[xix, 13], Vedangas [viii, 5, xi, 19], Itihasa fviii, 6], Purana 
fib.], Upa-veda and Dliarma Sutra [xi, 19]. And he. 
actually borrows from Samavidhana Bralimana (ch. 2G) 
and Taittirlya Aranyaka (ch. 25). The reference of both 
Gautama and Baudhayana to the Vaiklianasa-Sastra and 
to that called Sramanaka recalls Panini’s reference to 
Blicksliu-Sutras [iv, 3, 110-1]. Baudhayana borrows from 
Taittiriya-Samhita, -Brahmana, and -Aranyaka, as also 
from Satapatha Brahmana, and mentions the following 
authors on Dliarma , viz. Aupajahghani [ii, 2, 33], Katya 
[i, 2, 47], Kasyapa [i, 11, 20],- Gautama [i, 1, 23], Prajapati 
[ii, 4, 15], Manu [iv, 1, 14], Maudgalya [ii, 2, 61], and Harita 
[ii, 1, 50]. He also quotes a gatha of the Bhallavins [i, 1, 29] 
on the geographical limits of Aryavarta (frim a Niddna 
work known to the. Nirukta) and a prose passage from a 
work by Asura Kapila to whom is curiously ascribed the 
institution of the Asramas [ii, 6, 30]. He aliso refers to the 
profession of an actor or a teacher of dramaturgy (Natya- 
charya), but as an Upa-pataka. Panini also has mentioned 
the Natasutras [i6.]. Apastamba quotes the Brahmanas 
frequently and mentions the Vedangas as Chhandas, 
Kalpa, Vyakarana, Jyotislia, Nirukta, Siksha and 

Clihandovichiti (metrics). He mentions the following 

writers on Dliarma by name, viz. Eka, Kanva, Kanva, 
Kunika, Kutsa, Kautsa, Pushkarasadi, Varshyayani, 
Svetaketu and Harita [i, 6, 19]. He shows singular acquaint¬ 
ance with the Purva-Mimamsa of Jaimini, e.g. i, 1, 4, 8, on 
comparative value of Vedic text and Smriti = Jaimini 
i, 3, 3 ; i, 4, 12, 11 = J., ivy 1, 2 (stating that whtre an action 
is done for the pleasure of it, it need not be deemed 
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as being based on Sastra); ii, 4, 8, 13=./., i, 3, 11.-14, 

referring to the convention (« samaya ) of those versed in 
Nyaya (i.e. Mlmamsa) that the Ahgas cannot be designated as 

the Vedas; i, 4, 12, 9 =J., xii, 3, 14, staling that miadhydya 

in Vedic study does not apply to recital of Mantras ats 

sacrifices. Vasishtha contains some new matter; e.g. 
rules of adoption (eh. 15), or documents as means of 
proof (ch. 16,/ 10-15), or interdicting the learning of the 
language of Mlechchhas [vi, 41]. 


There are also points of both agreement and difference 
between these, doctors of law. A few of these may be 
cited. Gautama, Baudhayana, and Vasishtha mention 
several secondary sons, in whom Apastamba is silent. 
Gautama, Baudhayana [ii, 2, 17, 62] and Vasishtha approve 
of Nvyoga , which Apastamba condemns [ii, 6, 13, 1-9]. 

Gautama and Baudhayana [i, 11, 1] speak of eight forms of 
marriage which are limited to six by Apastamba who 
omit* Prajapatya and Paisacha [ii, 5, 11, 17-20]. Baudha¬ 
yana [ii, 2, 4-6] allows a larger share to the eldest son 


in partition, while Apastamba condemns this procedure 
[ii, 6, 14, 10-14]. Baudhayana allows Upanayana to the 
rathahdra [Gr. S., ii, 4, 6], but not Apastamba [i, 1, 1, 19]. 
Apastamba is also silent on the mixed castes, of which long 
lists are given by both Gautama and Baudhayana. The 
injunctions about usury are interesting in their difference. 
Gautama allows it to a Brahmana as a calling if it is done 
through an agent [x, 6], together with agriculture and 
trade. “ These rules which thus allow Brahmanas to be 
gentlemen farmers and sleeping partners in mercantile or 
banking firms managed by Vaisyas do not occur in other 
mri is [ uhler, SBE., ii, p. 228, n.]. Apastamba prescribes 
a penance against usury and forbids eating at the usurer’s house 

j 1 ’ 1 27 ’ 10 '» 6 > 18 » 22]. Baudhayana likente it to brahma- 

iatya and treats a Brahmana usurer as a Sudra. But he 

a ows the first two castes to practise usury toward** atheists 
Sudras, and sucli-like persons [i, 5, 79-81]. 

Baudhayana is supposed to belong to the south. He 

hG nort 1 hern custom of sea-faring as a sin only 
less than a mortal one [ii, 1 , 41]. But at the same time 
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he condemns Dakshinapatha as the home of mixed castes. 
If lie was a southerner, we must find him a place by restric¬ 
ting the denotation of the term Dakshinapatha. Apastamba 
is also regarded as a southerner from his special mention 
ot a Sr add ha usage peculiar to the Udichyas, northerners 
[b> 7, 17, 17,]. Haradatta quotes a verse which defines 
Udichya as the region to the north of the Saravatl, while 
the Charana-Vyuha commentary cites Mahdrnava , locating the 
Apastamblyas to the south of the Narmada towards south-east, 
i.e. the Andhra country and the. region about the mouth of 
the Godavari. 

There are two interesting passages in Apastamba and 
Baudhayana bearing on learning and education. Apastamba 
regards the knowledge which exists traditionally among 
women and Sudras as the farthest limit of Vidya and is 
stated to be a supplement of the Atharvaveda. Here is 
probably a reference to the Arthasastra which, according 
to the Charana-Vyuha, constituted an Upa-veda of the 
Atharvaveda. The other passage is from Baudhayana 
Grihya-Sutra [i, 7, 2-8], specifying the following grades among 
learned men or Brahmanas : 

(1) Brdhmana who, after Upanayana and practice of 
vows ^ of brahmacharya, has studied a little of the Veda ; 
(2) Srotriya who has studied one Vcdic sdkhd; (3) Anuclidna 
who has studied the Ahgas ; (4) Rishvkalpa , who has studied 
the Kalpas; (5) Bhruna who has studied Sutra and Rravachana\ 
(G) Rkshi who has studied all the four Vedas ; (7) Deva who 
has achieved more progress. 

It may also be. noted that the Sutras contemplate non- 
Brahmin teachers [Ga., vii, 1-3; Ban., i, 3, 41-3; Ap., ii, 4, 
25-7]. 

The Dliarma Sutras are a record of social customs 
and usages and the civil and criminal law based on them. 

The customs and usages were not uniform all over India. 

There was a marked difference between the. north and the 
south of India, with the. river Narmada as the dividing 
line. For instance, the custom peculiar to the south, 

which is noticed by Baudhayana [DS., i, 17 f.] and persists 

to this day, is marrying the daughter of a maternal uncle 
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or of a paternal aunt, while the peculiar customs of the north 
which would be sinful in the south were “to follow the trade 
of arms, to deal in wool, and to go to sea ’\ According to 
Baudhayana [ii, 1, 2, 2], “ making voyages to sea ” would 
cause loss of caste. 


Law. As regards law, its source was not the Sovereign 
who, as the executive or Dancla, was to uphold and to enforce 
it. According to Gautama [xi, 19], “ the administration of 
justice (dharma) shall be regulated by the Veda , the Dlianna - 
gastras, the Veddngas , tho Purdnas, and the Upavedas .” 
The different groups and communities were left to legislate 
for themselves. ‘ The king’s duty is to pay attention to 
the special law’s of regions ( janapada )* castes ( jdti ) and 
clans (hula), and keep the four orders ( varnas, castes in 
general sense) to their prescribed duties ” [Vasishtha 
xix, 1-24]. Again, “ the king must protect the castes 
(varnas) and diflferents stages of life (dsramas). . . Authorita- 
tivc in the realm shall be all laws of castes (jdti) and clans 
(hula) as well as the laws of regions (janapada) not opposed 
to \ edic tradition, while, for their respective orders (varga), 
ploughmen, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders, and artisans 
may make their own law’s ” [ Gautama , xi, 21 ]. This 

passage shows the Self-government enjoyed by the economic 
groups or guilds into which agriculture, industry, trade, 
and banking had organized themselves. Vasishtha, in 
an mtcrosting passage, states how in cases of conflicting 
evidence of documents, reliance was to be placed on the 
Guilds and Corporations of the neighbourhood (Zreni) 

[XV1,;15J. • ' 


Civil Law , s discussed in the Sutras under the head of 
royal duties and the chief subjects of Civil Law in the 
lesfncferf scope of royal duties were only Taxes and Inherit - 

tenth n!r d u? t0 Gautama ’ the khl S could take one- 
tenth, one-eighth, or one-sixth of the produce, onee day’s 

dise one fr ° m arti8ans ’ one-twentieth on merchan¬ 

dise, one-fiftieth on cattle and gold, and one-sixtieth 

x^sTf. herbs ’ honey ’ meat > grass > 

Inheritance is not yet regulated by any general state 


18 
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law. It is discussed in connection with marriage, which 
was not permitted within the same gotra (gens, family) 
or within six degrees on the mother’s side. Then the rules 
of inheritance mark out the Sapindas who were relations with¬ 
in six degrees as the heirs in place of sons. The Sapindas 
can be only males. The widow is excluded from inheritance 
and the daughter, according to Apastamba, inherits only in 
default of sons, teacher or pupil. The king inherits 
in default of the others named arid an opinion is cited that 
among the Isons only the eldest inherits. Baudliayana 
states that Sapindas inherit in default of nearer relations 
and Sakulyas (remoter relations) in default of Sapindas , and 
that the eldest son may receive the best chattel or the father 
may divide his property equally among his sons. 

The Status of women is indicated. Women on their own 
account could not offer the Vedie Srauta or the Grihya 
sacrifices. They were not independent either in respect 
of sacrifice or of inheritance [Baudh., ii, 2, 3, 44; Gautama, 
xviii, 1]. Suttee is not known. Vasistha counts women as 
property [xvi, 18]. 

In Criminal Law , the chief crimes treated are assault, 
adultery, and theft. A 6udra committing homicide, theft, or 
stealing land will suffer confiscation of his property 
and capital punishment [Apastamba, DS. r ii, 27, 16]; but a 
Brahman priest shall be blinded for same crimes [ib., 17] 
A Ksliatriya abusing a Brahmana is fined 100 coins and a 
Vaisya 150 coins but a Brahmana abusing a Kshatriya will 
pay only 50 coins, and abusing a Vaisya, only 25 coins 
(Kdrshapanas ), and will get off scot-free for abusing a 
Sudra [Gautama, xii, 8 f.]. 

Caste has influenced also matters outside of criminal 
law, e.g. rate of interest. This is stated to be five mdshas a 
month ,on twenty Kdrshapanas [Gautama, xii, 29 ; Baudh,* 
i, 5, 10, 22], which is equivalent to 15 per cent per annum, 
but, according to Vasishtha [ii, 48], “two, three, four, 
five in the hundred is declared in the Smriti to be the 
monthly interest according to caste,” the rate being the less, 
the higher the caste. Usury, on the other hand, is permitted 
to the Vaisya but not to a Brahmana or a Kshatriya [ih.. 
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ii, 40 ; Baudh. i, 5, 10, 21]. Those restrictions of caste were, 
however, relaxed in case of extreme distress, when lower 
occupations were permitted to higher castes for the sake 
of livelihood, such as trade and agriculture for a Brahmana 
or KJshatriya [Vas., ii, 24 f.], allowed as dpoddharma, though 
if they persisted in such occupations, they would lose their 
rank [ib., iii, 3]. 

The life depicted in the Sutras is the life of villages and 
not of cities, which are despised. Apastamba [DS., i, 32, 21] 
says : “ Let him avoid going into towns.” Baudhayana 
[DS., ii, 3, 6, 33] goes further : “ It is impossible for one to 

attain salvation* who livets in a town covered with dust.” 
Similarly, the ceremonies prescribed for ploughing, with 
sacrifices to Asani (thunderbolt), Situ, (furrow) and other 
bucolic deities like Arada, Anagha, etc., or to Parjanya, 
Indra, and Bhaga, and for “furrow-sacrifice” and “threshing- 
floor sacrifice”, point to the life of the agricultural 
villager [Gobhila^ GS+ iv, 4, 28 f., 30 f.]. There are, again, 
constant injunctions to “go out of the village” to sacrifice 
at a place whore four roads meet, or on a hill, etc., which 
imply life rather in villages even for householders than in 
towns [ib., iii, 5, 32-5]. That is why the only architecture 
allowed in the Sutras is that of a public gaming-hall or gamb¬ 
ling place provided by the king, but it had a thatched roof 
because holes could be made in it. 

Nor are conditions much changed in the other Dharma 
Sutras, Gautama expressly forbids recitation of holy texts at 
any time in a town. He presents to us the king hitting a thief 
with a cudgel [xii, 43], and he is supported by Apastamba 
[D&., i, 25, 4], who says : “ A thief shall loosen his hair and 
appear before the king carrying a cudgel on his shoulder. 
With that cudgel the king shall smite him.” Does this not 
indicate a small place and a petty king, a direct government 
and not that by agents ? 

Another passage in Apastamba [ii, 10, 25], however, 

shows a higher political development. It states that the 
king is to build a town ( pura ), and a palace equipped with a 
hall for guests, and an assembly-house ( sabhd ) furnished 
with a gaming-table. There were also houses kept by the 
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king's servants, where took place assaults-at-arms, dancing, 
singing, concerts, etc. The king should appoint Aryas 
of* o°°d character to guard the people in villages and towns 
with their own staff. They yere to guard a town from 
thieves for a league ( yojana ) in every direction and villages 
for 2 miles (a /.-as or quarter of a league). They were to pay 
hack what is stolen within that jurisdiction and collect taxes 
for the king. This points to both urban and rural life and a 
larger kingship. 

The general outlook of life became limited under injunc¬ 
tions forbidding sea-voyages, visits to foreign places, or the 
learning of a language spoken by barbarians [Vn.$., vi, 41 ; 
Apastamba , i, 32, IS]. 

Civilization of the Epics. . The two Epics, Rdpidyana and 
Mahdbhdrata , in their present literary form, are of the age 
of the SO Iras, though their subject-matter ks much older. 

Age. The geographical horizon of the Ramdyana shows 
it to be older than the Mahdbhdrata. It does not extend 
far beyond the Vindhyas and substitutes Dandalcdranya 
for the Deccan, while the Mahdhbdrata is acquainted with all 
parts of India and its division into numerous States which were 
flourishing seats of Aryan civilization. 

As a literary composition, the Epic is made up of three 
elements: Story, Genealogy, and Instruction, each of which 


may be traced to remote origins ; to the Rigvedn, which 
contains stories in verse on Urvasi, Yama and YamI, Suryu 
and Gambler [x, 01 ; 10 ; 85 ; 34, etc.] ; to the Brahmanas 
like the Aitareya, which gives the story of Ilarish Chandra 
in epic fullness; to the later Gathas (strophes) which were 
laudatory memorial veitses in honour of great men, and 
Ndrdsamsis or “ herq-lauds ” ; while genealogy derives 
from the Deva-Jana-vidyd (knowledge of the god’s race) 
of the Upanishads. The epics are also the literary descen¬ 
dant^ of Itihdsa (story) and Purdy a (legend) mentioned 
in the Atharvave<da h Brahmanas and Upanishads. Through 
Parasara, the promulgator of the Mahdbhdrata , the epic 
becomes connected with the White Yajurveda in which 


that name figures prominently. Again, Janamejaya is 
mentioned in • both Mahdbhdrata and Satapatha Brdhmana 
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which the Mahdbhdrata acknowledges as 1 lie greatest of 
Brahmana works. 

But there are allusions in other earlier works to epic 

characters, whieli only show the epic in its present from 
to be later. Thus the Taittirlya Aranyaka mentions both 

Vyasa and Vaisampayana, but not ais authors or editors 
of thq epic. Panini mentions the word Maliabharata, not 

in the sense of the \epic,^ but onl 3 r as an adjective, denot¬ 

ing something great altout the Bharatas fvi, 2, 38j. He, how¬ 
ever, mentions Vasudeva, Arjuna, and Yudliislithira, but the 
finst two as gods. 

It is also to be noted that the Pandus, whose feud with 
the Kurus forms the chief subject of the Mahdbhdrata, 

are not known to comparatively recent works like the 
Brdlimanas. 

The great Maliabharata teachers, Sumanta, Jaimini, 
Vai&ampayana, and Paila are, however, mentioned in the 
g&nkhayana Grihya Sutra, 

The Mahdbhdrata in its present form seems to have 
been well established at the time of Patanjali’s Mahdbhdshya , 
second century b.c. That was also the time of tlie foreign 
invaders of India, the Yavanas, Sakas, and Pahlavas, who are 
mentioned in the epic. The fact is that the contents 

of the Epic were growing with additions and interpola¬ 
tions. The Grihya-Sfltra of Asvaliiyana mentions both a 
Maliabharata and a Bharata (its abridged form). ' 

History. The theme of the Iidmdyana is in essence 
that of the conflict between Rama and Havana, who may 
be taken to be the representatives and embodiments 

respectively of the Aryan and non-Aryan civilization, 
flie conflict ends with the victory, after a long and arduous 
struggle, of the Aryan over the non-Aryan who was difficult 
to defeat owing to the strength of his organization and the 
resources of a highly developed material civilization with its 
centre in distant Ceylon under its king, Ravana. Ravana is 
also described as an unequalled devotee of &iva and deriving 
from that devotion considerable spiritual and superhuman 
powers. On the other hand, Rama was the incarnation, 
of Vishnu and of spiritual strength. Behind him were 
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the real leaders, the two Brahmana sages, Vasishtha and 
Visvamitra, who had planned the conflict and brought into 
it Rama as the appointed instrument to serve the Aryan 
cause. Rama was aided in his struggle by monkey-leaders and 
their following, and if these stand for non-Aryan peoples, 
it only shows the growing hold of the Aryan over the 
non-Aryan. The Ramayana thus ultimately tells of the 

extension of Aryan civilization to the south as far as Lanka 
or Ceylon. But popularly it is appreciated not for its 

supposed history but as a picture of perfect characters, the 
ideal father, son, brother, wife, husband, friend or devotee, 
appealing to millions of Hindus to this day. 

The theme of the Mahdbhdrata is also a conflict, not 

between the Aryan and the non-Aryan, but among the 
Aryan peoples themselves, and involving not a part but the 
whole of India. The central fact of the conflict in the 

two epics is the same, an abuse of hospitality and abduction 
of the heroine, Slta, in the Ramayana, and Krishna 
(DraupadI) in the Mahdbhdrata. The Kurukshetra war 
of the Mahdbhdrata affected all the Aryan kings of India 
who ranged themselvCte on both sides, Kuru or Pandava. 
The Pandavas and their allies were of Madhyadesa and 
Panchala, such as IvasI, Kosala, Magadha, Matsya, Cliedi, 
and the Yadus of Mathura* while- the allies of the Kurus 
comprised the King of Pragjyotish, the Chinas and Kiratas 
of north-east, the Kambojas, Yavanas, Sakas, Madras, 
Kaikeyas, Sindlius, and Sauvlras in the north-west, the 
Bhojas in the west, the King of Dakshinapatha in the south, 
the Andhras in the south-east, and the Kings of Mahismatl and 
Avanti in Madhyadesa. 

Settlements* The ba&is of civilization is settled life of 
which the centres in an ascending series are called (a) 
Ghosha, or cattle-ranch, sometimes called vraja; (b) PaUi, 
a small barbarian settlement [palliyhoshdh in Mbh., xii, 326, 
20]; (c) Durga (fort) to protect the settlements; .(d) Grama, 
growing round the durga as its nucleus ; (e) Kharvata and 
Pattana, town ; and (/) Nagara , or city. The city had 
special defences, battlemented towers, and seven moats, 
and was laid out in squares. Itfe streets were weM-watered 
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and lighted with lamps [iii, 284, 3; xv, 5, 16, etc.]. The 
Ramdyana mentions four [ii, 48, 19] and the Mahdbhdrata 
six squares. The city included the king’s palace, the court 
of justice, the public gaming-hall, the hall for music and 
wrestling contests. Beyond the city proper or inner city 
lay the booths for traders and the like, the unpretentious 
houses, and the pleasure-gardens [Mbit., iv, 22, etc.p The 
walls of the epic city had usually four gates, but Lanka 
had eight [/?., vi, 93]. 

Polity and Administration. The administration was 
planned on what may be called the decimal system. The 
unit was the grama under its head-man, Grdmani, who had 
to protect it up to a distance of one krosa (about 2 miles) 
in different directions. Above him in order were the 
Dasagrdmi, the Pimsatipa and Satagrdmi, also called 
GrdmasatCtfLhyakslia, the lords of 10, 20 and 100 villages, 
and all under the general governor, Adhipati, the lord of 
1,000 villages. In this gradually extending circle, these 
several authorities received revenue, the. returns of crimes, 
and passed them on from one to the next higher, till 
revenues and reports focussed in the king, the lord of 
all [ef.- Manu., vii, 115-125 ; Yajnavalkya, i, 321 ; Ap., 
ii, 10, 26, 4 ff.]. 

The King. The king was no autocrat. He had to rule 
by right and morality. A wicked king was deposed. A 
king injuring his people was killed “like a mad dog”. 
A “ defective ” king must lose his throne [Mbh., v, 149, 25]. 
He was regularly consecrated and crowned as lord of the earth 
[to., xii, 40 ; R. ii, 69]. 

Corporations. He had to respect the laws of different 
regions ( Janapada ) and groups, such as Kula (clan), Jdti 
(caste), Sreni (guild) or Puga (village community). 

Republics. The Mahdbhdrata (Sdntiparva ) speaks of the 
republican form of government called Gana (sovereignty of the 
many) as prevailing at that time and of confederations of 
republics (Samghdta-gana). 

The Mahdbhdrata [xii, 81] mentions five republican 
peoples, the Andhakas, Vrishnis, Yadavas, Kukuras, and 
Bhojas, who had formed themselves into a Confederation 
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( Samgha ) under Krishna as the federal president, Samgha- 

mukhya, upon whom depended their common weal. Each 

of the constituent States of the Confederation was, however, 

an autonomous unit under its own chief called lsvara. 

Thus the Bhojas were led by Akrura. Akrura’s following 

included Baladcva \ib., 3037 J. Ahuka was the chief 

ol another people of the same name, though he was himself a 

^ adavn [v, 8(> y 3041]. The Ahukas were allies of Krishna 

• • 

fiii, 51, 190 4]. Something like the Party System seems to 
have been in operation in this federal government. There 
was a struggle, for power among the party-leaders.' Those 
mentioned in this connection are Ahuka. Akrura, Gada, 
Pradyumna, Samkarshana-Baladcva an 1 Babhru-Ugrasena. 
All followed t lie leadership of Krishna except 
Babhru who organized opposition to him (xii, 81, 3040]. 
Krishna also had sometimes to complain about the loyalty of 
his own following. He complains to Narada that Samkar- 
shana with his strength, Gada with his virtues, Pradyumna 
with his attractive presence, arc leaving him helpless 
(asah/iya ), while all power is grasped by Ahuka and Akrura, 
leaving him unsupported against Babhru. Narada, however, 
advises Krishna to rise to the responsibilities of his position 
as the. president of the whole Federation and save the Samgha 
from the internal (dbhyath(ara) dangers of disunion ( bhecla ) 
to which republics succumb |xii, 81]. 

N\ bile Sa-m giver was the term for a confederation of 
republics, O'a n a was the term for an individual republic. A 
Gan a, to thrive, must avoid bhcda >, keep its State secrets in 
the custody of its Cabinet (mantragupiiJi pradhdnsshu), be 
governed by a council of leaders ( Gana-mukhyas ) and its wise 
men (J nct-n a- vrid d has ), follow the Sastras and established 
laws and customs ( vyavaJulra ), avoid nepotism and make 
recruitment to public service on the bafeis of merit ( vinaya ), 
and nip in the bud all internal dissensions. These start 
from the sphere of the Kula and, neglected by its ciders, 
the Kida-vriddhats, spread to the Gotra and ultimately involve 
the whole Gana in ruin [xii, 107]. . 

Checks to Absolutism. The. cheeks to the king's autocracy 
came from bodies like the Majitri-parishad and Sabha, the 
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Council and the Assembly. A Parishad or Cabinet of nine is 

formed out of a ministry of thirty-seven, comprising four 

Brahmanas, eight Kshatriyas, twenty-one Vaisyas, tliree 

Sudras, and one Suta [Mbh., 85, 6-11]. The Prime Minister 

was called the Mantri [xii, 69, 52]. The king’s fiilst duty 

every day was to visit the Mantra-griha, the council-hali, 

for consultation with his ministers individually or eolleo>- 

tively [ii, 5, 43J. The President of the Assembly called 

Sabhadhyakslia was one. of the eighteen chief officers of 

the State [ii, 5, 38]. The Sabha is regarded as a judicial 

assembly in the passage : “ that is no Sabha where, there 

are no elders ; those are not eiders who do not declare 

tie law” [v, 35y 58]. A judge is called a Sabhdstara 
[iv, 1, 24], 

Epic royalty is intimately associated with an aristocracy 
comprising the king’s allies and relations, subject kings, 
military leaders or knights (called gfirafe) and priests. 
These nobles took part in council, conducted the assemblies, 
led the army, and were the king’s Vice-regents in all military 
affairs. The king wa& the. chief of them for his qualifications 
for which he is really chosen, and not by virtue of heredity. 
His superiority lay in valour ( vlrya-ireshthdscha rdjdnali in 
Mbh., i, 136, 19). It is further stated that “ these three 

produce kings : an aristocrat ( satkulina ), a hero (sura), 
and he that leads forward an army (send 7 )i prakarshati) 99 
[xii, 75, 22 if.]. These various classes of nobles are. called 
(1) Mantrins or Cabinet Councillors; (2) Amdtyas, the general 
officers, eight of whom might form the king’s Cabinet, viz. 
one charioteer, three slaves and four priests [i, 140, 2, ff] ; 
Sachivas (comites) who were mainly military officials of 
, the highest rank and were left in charge of the king’s duties 
in his absence [i,. 49, 23]; (4) Pdrishadas, or assembly men, 
who also guarded the realm in the king’s absence [v, 38, 
14-20]; (5) SahdycAs, helpers of the king, who were high 

ministers [xii, 83, 22; 57, 23]; (6) Arthakdrins, or executive 

officers in charge of State, business, who were generally 
five in number in the Cabinet [tb.]; and (7) Vhdrmikad, or 
Judges [xii, 121, 46 ; R. t vi, 3, 13]. It is to be noted that 
in the absence of a definition of the functions attaching 

19 
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la these, different titles of ministers, it is difficult to differen¬ 
tiate their different values. 

Lastly, we may note that the Epics distinguish eighteen 
chief officers of the State as heads of departments called 
Tirthas [ii, 5, 38; R., ii, 109, 45]. These are: (1) Marvtri 
(Chief Councillor), (2) Purohita (Chief Priest), (3 ) Yuvaraja 
(Crown Prince), (4) Chamupati (Commander-in-chief of the 
army), (5) Dvarapala (Chamberlain), (6) Aiitarvesika (Over¬ 
seer of the harem), (7) Kdrdgdrd-dhihdri (Overseer of prisons), 
(8) Dravyasamclwya-krit (Chief Steward), (9) Chief Execu¬ 
tive Officer to finally determine what ought or what ought not 
lo be done in public business ( Krityakrityeshu. charthdyidm 
Viniyojakah) , (10) Pradcshtd (Chief Judge), (11) Nagard- 

dhyaksha (City Prefect), (12) K d ryani r md na-k ri t (Chief 
engineer), (13) Dharmd-dhyaksha (Superintendent of Jistice), 
(14) Sabhd-dhyaksha (President of the Assembly), (15) Panda - 
pdda (Chief Criminal Judge), (16) Durgapdla (Warden of 
Ports), (17) Rashfrdntapdlaka (Warden of the ^larches), and 
(18) Atavipdlaka (Chief Conservator of Forests). 1 

Indian History according to Indian Tradition: The 
Puranas. The Puranas, as a class of literature, resemble 
the Epics and Law Books very closely in both form and 
substance, being written in the. same style of Sanlskrit and 
of verse. Sometimes they have even long passages in 
common. In their normal form, they should treat of the 
following five 'set topics, namely (1) Sarga, creation ; 
(2) Prati-Sarga, recreation after Pralaya, i.e. the periodical 
dissolution of the universe; (3) Vamsa,. genealogies of gods 
and Rishis or teachers ; (4) Manvantara , the groups of 

“ great ages ” ( Mahdyuga ) included in a Kalpa or aeon; 
and (5) Vamsdnucharita, the history of the royal dynasties 
ruling during the four ages ( yuga ), making up one. ** great 
age *\ This ideal scheme is not, however, fully followed 
in the extant Puranas. The historical material of the 
Puranas is confined to the topic No. (5), but is found only 
in seven out of the eighteen extant Puranas, so that as many 
as eleven are devoid of any historical value. The Puranas 

1 1 am indebted to the comprehensive article of E, W, Hopkins Qn the 
subject in the JAOS,, vol. xiil. 
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are supposed to be narrated by the SQta (Chronicler) named 
Lomaharshana, or liis son, the Sauti, Ugrasravas. This 
indicates that the traditional lore upon which the Puranas 
are based was not in the keeping of Brahmins. The Vayu 
Purana [i, 1, 26-8] expressly states that the Suta was 
born to sing the praises of the princes, the custodian 
of legends and traditions having no concern with the 
Vedas. Yet the Puranas eventually became considerably 
Bralimanized and utilized for religious purposes. Their 
underlying ethical purpose lias been thus emphasized : 

He. who has heard of the races of the Sun and Moon, 
Ikslivaku, Jahnu, Mandhatri, Sagara, and Raghu, who 
have all perished ; of Yayati, Nahusha, and their 
posterity, who are no more ; of kings of great might, 
resistless valpur and unbounded wealth, who have been 
overcome by the still more powerful Time and are now only 
a tale ; he. will learn wisdom, and forbear to call either 
children, or wife, or house, or lands, or wealth, his own” 
[Vishnu Purana, trans. Wilson, iv, 240], The history of 
kings is thus introduced only to illustrate the vanity of 
human wishes. Accordingly, there has been a large intrusion 
of the religious element in praise of the great gods of 
Hinduism, Siva or Vishnu, so that the. Puranas now 
practically rank as scriptures of later Hinduism, just as the 
Vedas are of the older Brahmanism. Only they lack the 
sanctity and purity of the. Vedic text and its consequent free¬ 
dom from interpolations. 

The conception of- the Purana is as old as the Upanishads 
in which the Itihasa-Purana already figures as a recognized 
subject of study, and is further designated as the fifth Veda, 
the Veda of the laity, along with the Epics. 

Of all the. Puranas, the Vishnu Purana appeal's to be the 
best preserved. Their differences are due. to local touches. 
For instance, an Orissa stamp may be detected in the 

Brahma Purana, while the Padmd is associated with 

Pushkara, Agni with Gaya, Vardha with Mathura, 

Vdmana with Thanesar, Kurina with Benares, and the 

Matsya with the Brahmins on the Narmada. The. earliest 
reference to an existing Purana is contained in the Dliarma 
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Sutra of Apastamba [ii, 9, 24, 6] of about the. second century 
b.c. citing the Bhavishya Purana which may thus be taken to 
date from earlier times, about fifth century b.c. [Pargiter’s 
Ancient Indian Historical Tradition , pp. 44-54]. 

Geographical Background. The Puranas give some precise 
geographical data. India called Bliaratavarsha is defined as 
the country that lies north of the ocean and south of the 
snowy mountains, and is so called because it is the abode 
of the descendants of the Bharatas. It is known for its 
seven main chains of mountains, called Mahendra, Malaya, 
Saliva, Suktimat, Kiksha, \ indliya, and Paripatra. It is 
also stated that on the. ea-st of Bharata dwell the Kiratas 
(the barbarians), on the west, the Yavanas, and in the 
centre, the Aryans classified into Bralimanas, Klshatriyas, 
Vaisyas, and Sudras [Vishnu Purana, Wilson’s trans., 
ii, 127-9]. There are also detailed lists given of the. various 
rivers rising from the Himalayas and the seven great ranges, 
and of peoples belonging to different regions. Some, of 
this material has been changed from time to time to bring 
it up to date. Thus there is mention of Yavanas, gakas, and 
Pahlavas who came to India in the first and second century 

. i overran the Gupta Empire in 

the sixth century a.d. 

History up to Mahabharata War. The Puranas set up a 
primeval king named Manu Vaivasvata from whom are 
derived all the dynasties that ruled in India. He. had a 
daughter, Ila, of whom was born Pururavas Aila, who 
started ruling at Pratislitliana (modern Allahabad), the 
original Indian settlement. 

Another son of Manu, Ikshvaku, set up in Madhyadesa, with 
his capital at Ayodhya. 

Ikshvaku’s son, Nimi, set up in Videha, and his son Dandaka 
in the forest named after him in the. Deccan. . 

A son of Manu by different origin, Saudyumna by name, set 
up at Gaya and eastern districts. 

A son of Pururavas, Amavasu, founded Kanyakubja, and a 
grandson founded Kasl. 

Aila imperialism soon established itself under Ikshvaku*s 
descendant, Yayati, whose five sons are called Yadu 
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Turvasu, Druhyu, Anu, and Puru, all of Rigvedic fame, 
and thus linking up the traditions of the Vedas and the 
Puranas. The five sons divided between themselves the 
whole of mid-north India, along with the earlier Aila kingdoms 
of Ka£l and Kanyakubja. Puru got the ancestral sovereignty 
of the middle region, the southern* half of the Ganges- 
Jumna doab, with its capital at Pratishtliana. Yadu got the 
south-west, the region watered by the Rivers Charmanvatl 
(Chambal), Vetravati (Betwa) and Suktimatl (Ken). Druhyu 
planted himself in the west, in the. country west of the 
Jumna and north of the Chambal ; Anu in the north, i.e. the 
northern portion of the. Ganges-Jumna plain ; and Turvasu in 
the south-east, round Rewa. 

The chief developmet took place, among Yadu’s descendants 
who increased and divided into two great branches, the 
Haihayas and the Yadavas, occupying the northern and 
southern parts of Yadu’s territory. 

The Yadavas forged ahead under Sasabindu who conquered 
the territories of the Pauravas and the Druhyus. 

Yadava imperialism was rivalled by that of Ayodhya under 
Mandhata overrunning Kanyakubja, Paurava realm, and 
the Druhyus whose king, Gandhara, was driven to Gandhara 
country named after him. His son, Muchukunda, established 
himself at Mahishmatl (modern Mandhata) and Purika on 
the Narmada. 

Next followed great movements among the Haihayas, 
Anavas, and Druhyus, as reactions to Mandhatri’s conquests. 
The Anavas divided into two branches. The one under 
USlnara spread through the Panjab, creating the Yaud- 
heyas, Ambashthas, Sivis, Madras, Kekayas, and Sauvlras, 
pushing the Druhyus to Gandhara and the Mlechchha 
countries beyond. The. Anava branch under Titikshu 
moved eastward beyond Videha and Vai&all, founding the five 
kingdoms of Anga, Vanga, Pundra, Suhma, and Kalinga under 
King Bali. 

Haihaya imperialism now intervened with the conquests 
of Kartavlrya-Arjuna, which drove the Bhargava 
Brahmans from their settlement on the Narmada to seek 
alliance with the Kshatriyas of Kanyakubja and Ayodhya. 
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The fruit of this fateful alliance was Jamadagni whose son 
Parasu-Rama destroyed Haihaya power under Talajarigha, but 
only for a time. 

The. Talajarighas in five branches—Vltaliotras, 6aryatas, 
Bhojas, Avantis, and Tundikcras—established tlieir dominion 
all over northern India, overthrowing Kanyakubja, and 
Ayodhya, with the help of the Sakas, Yavanas, Kambojas, 
Paradas, and Pahlavas from the north-west and extending their 
conquests up to Videha and Vaisall. 

Ayodhya revived under Sagara whose conquests 
established his empire over northern India, destroying 
Haihaya domination. The kingdoms that survived these 
cataclysms were Videha, Vaisall, Anava kingdoms in the 
east, KasI in Madhyadesa, Turvasu’s line in Rowa, and the 
new Yadava kingdom of Vidarbha. 

The old Paurava kingdom also revived after Sagara’s 
death under Dushyanta, and lifts son Bharata, but in a new 
region, the north portion of the Ganges Jumna doab, 
with its capital at Hastinapur replacing the old Pratish- 
thana. There was a great expansion of the Bharatas in 
new kingdoms formed, such as Krivi or Panchala in two 
parts, northern railed Ahichchhatra, and southern, Kam- 
pilya. 

Ayodhya had another spell of power under a* succession of 
able kings like Bhaglratha, Dilipa, Ragliu, Aja, and Dasaratlia, 
by whose time it was known as Kosala. 

The Yadavas also rose to power under King Madhu and 
the Madhavas whose territory extended from Gujarat to 
the Jumna. 

This disposition of powers at the time of Da6aratha 
agrees with that presented in the Ramayana. It shows 
Ayodhya or Kosala on friendly terms with the eastern 
states like Videha, Ariga, and Magadlia, and the Punjab 
states of Kekaya, Sindhu, Sauvlra, the western state of 
Surashtra and the Datoshinatya states. 

Ayodhya after Rama recedes into background. The 
next period shows the Yadavas and the Pauravas as the 
chief actors. 

The Yadavas were represented in four kingdoms, the 
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chief of which were those of Andhaka and Vrishni. 
Andhaka reigned at Mathura, succeeded by his son Kukura, 
whose descendants, the Kukuras, ruled there up to Kamsa. 
Vrishni reigned at Dvaraka in Gujarat up to Akrura, his 
descendant. 

Other Yadava kingdoms at the time were Vidarbha, 
Avanti, Dasarna and a Haihaya kingdom at Mahishmatl. 
Most of the Yadavas except the Vrishnis were also known as 
Bhojas. i 

About this time, north Panchala was ruled by the powerful 
kings, Srinjaya, Chyavana, and Sudas, of Rigvedic fame. 
Sudais drove, the Paurava kinp, Samvarana, out of Hastina- 
pura and brought on the Battle of Ten Kings against him. 
But his empire declined after him, and the Pauravas revived 
and recovered Hastinapura and conquered north Panchala. 
Under Kuru, the Paurava dominion extended up to Prayaga. 
It suffered again a decline till it revived under Pratlpa 
and Santanu. Santanu’s grandsons were Dhritarashtra 
and Pandu. Dhritarashtra’s sons led by Duryodhana 
were called Kauravas, Avhile Pandu’s sons were the five 
Pandavas, Yudhishthira, Bhlma, Arjuna, Nakula, and 
Sahadeva. 

Thus we arrive at the stage preparing for the Mahabharata 
war in a continued history preserved in the Puranas. 

History after the Mahabharata War: Possible Date of the 
War. The history subsequent to the Bharata War is also 
indicated in the Puranas. They also help us to work out 
the date of that war. This has been done by Pargiter as 
follows. Taking the beginning of Chandragupta Maurya’s 
reign to be 322 b.c. (as settled on other grounds), we can 
work out the dates for the dynasties of his predecessors 
with the help of the Puranas. He was preceded by nine 
Nandas, Mahapadma and his eight sons, accounting for 
100 years. The best reading ascribes to them a life , and not 
reign , of 100 years. If Mahapadma became king at twenty, 
he became so in (322 4- 80) 402 b.c. Now, as to the length 
of time between Mahapadma and the Bharata War, there are 
three versions, of which the most reasonable one states 
that up to the time of Mahapadma *s extermination of 
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Kshatriyas, there had reigned the following Kshatriya 
kings (since the Bharata War), viz. 24 Aikshakus, 27 
Panchalas, 24 Kasis, 28 Haihayafe, 32 Kalihgas, 25 Asmakas, 

OO (Pauravas) ’ 28 Maithilas, 23 gurasenaa, and 

v itahotras. If we allow the reasonable time of twenty 

years for Mahapadma’fc conquests, these should have been 
completed by (402 — 20) 382 b.c. Besides this list of con¬ 

temporary king-s of ten dynasties, there is a dynastic list 
given of the Paurava, Aikshaku, and Barhadratha kings, 
in which there is a line drawn between past and future 
kings. This line is drawn at the date of the Bharata Battle. 
I he Aikshaku list names twenty-five future kings from 
Jbvakara, as against twenty-four of the other list. The 
Paurava (Kuru) list mentions twenty-five future kings as 
against thirtysix of the other list. But there is a well- 
attested reading in which the figure given is twenty-six and 
not thirty-six. Thus there is practical agreement between 
the two lists as to the number of these kings and their 
reckoning from the same initial point up to the other point, 
that of Mahapadma’s conquest in 382 b.c. Correcting now 
thirty-snx Kurus into twenty-six, we get 257 contemporary 
kings in ten kingdoms, giving an average of twenty-six 
kings for each. If we take eighteen years as the average 
period tor each king’s reign, we get for twenty-six such 
kings the period of 468 years from (468 4- 382) 850 b.c. 
The dynastic list for Magadha also leads to the same result. 
The future Barhadratha kings of Magadha number sixteen 
after Senajit, and these ruled, along with five Pradyotas, 
and ten Sisunagas, up to the time of Mahapadama’s accession 
in 402 b.c. Omitting the Pradyotas, who were not kings of 
Magadha, as shown below, we get (850—402) 448 years for 
twenty-six kings, an average of seventeen yeans, which is not 
very improbable in that age of changing dynasties 

arrlve at the date of the Bharata Battle, we must 
add to 850 b.c. the times of kings preceding the three kings of 

the dynastic lifct aforesaid, viz. five Pauravas, four Aikshvakus, 

and six Barhadrathas, i.e. a mean of five for whom we can 

permit a period of 100 years, so that we obtain 950 b.c. as the 
date of the Bharata Battle. 
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It is to be noted that this reckoning is based upon 
4 ‘averages (1) of the number of kings of eleven contempora¬ 
neous dynasties, and (2) of the lengths of reigns computed 
from the reliable data of fourteen historical dynasties in other 
countries”, and so may be accepted as a “reasonable general 
approximation” [Pargiter, op. cit., pp. 179-183]. 

The only point that can perhaps be urged against Pargiter’s 
reckoning is that it is based on an average of eighteen years 
for each king, which may be considered ais rather a low 
average for the number of kings counted in that reckoning. 
There are also the two other sets of data which should not 
be completely brushed aside. First, there is the statement 
that between Mahapadma’s inauguration and Bharata 
Battle there reigned in Magadha twenty-two Barhadrathas, 
five Pradyotas, and ten Sisunagas, who are said to have 
covered between them 1,408 or 1,498 or 938 years. Secondly, 
there is a statement of the Mahabharata [Mbit., xiv, 66-70] 
to the effect that there was a period of 1,050 (or 1,015) 
years between Mahapadma’s inauguration and Parikshita’s 
birth which took place soon after the Mahabharata Battle. 
These figures are rejected by Pargiter on the ground that 
they land us in too high averages for each reign. Perhaps 
a via media may be found by taking each king to represent a 
generation when it is not clear that the succession had 
always been from father to son. If a generation is measured 
by 25-33 years, as is usually done, the Mahabharata total of 
1,015 years or the lower total of 938 years will not then 
appear to be so extravagant. There its also another point of 
great chronological importance to be fitted into any scheme 
of reckoning that may be proposed. It is the synchronism 
between the following characters : Bimbisara, Udayana, 
Prascnajit, Pradyota, Ajatasatru, Buddha, and Mahavlra, 
as established on the basis of both Pali and Jaina texts. 
Buddhist tradition fixes the time of the Buddha between 
623-543 b.c., Mahavlra pre-deceasing him by about three 

years. Several dynastic lists given in the Puranas lead up 
to the kings who were the contemporaries of the Buddha. 
Thus the Paurava list of the Matsya Purana leads up to 
Udayana through a succession of twenty-five kings, or 

20 
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twenty-three generations between him and Abhimanyu, 
the second king in the list, who died in the Bharata Battle. 
The second list is that of the Ikshvakus, which takes us 
to Prasenajit through a succession of twenty-four kings. 
If we omit from tlie list four names, viz. those of Sakya, 
the founder of the Buddha’s family, his father, himself, 
and his son, evidently introduced by the Kosala bards 
to glorify the lineage of their .lords,- we, shall have twenty- 
two generations between the Great Battle and the Buddha’s 
time. The Magadhan genealogy also mentions twenty-two 
kings between Sahadeva killed in the Great Battle and 
Pradyota as Successor of the -last king, Ripunjaya. Perhaps 
this is a mistake of the Puranas. The Pali texts point to 
Pradyota as one of Avanti, and not of Magadha, of which he 
was the most feared enemy. With the help of the Pali 
texts we can correct the mistake of the Puranas by omitting 
from the list the six Pradyotas succeeding Ripunjaya of 
Magadha and introducing as his successor Bimbisara as 
the founder of a new dynasty which counts Sisunaga as 
one of his successors and not as the founder of the dynasty, 
as the Puranas have it. We thus find that the three con¬ 
temporaries of Buddha—Bimbisara, Prasenajit, and Udayana 
—belonged respectively to the twenty-second, twenty-third, and 
twenty-fourth generation after the Great Battle. 

We have, therefore, now to consider three sets of data 
which have to be reconciled in a common system, if possible. 
This is possible if we count a generation at thirty-three 
years within the time-limit established for a generation. 
On this basis, firstly, the twenty-fourth generation from 
the Buddha will lead to (24 X 33 4- 623) 1415 b.c. as the 
date of the Bharata War. Secondly, thirty-one generations 
from Mahapadma 'Nanda’s time will establish (31 X 33 
4- 402) 1425 b.c. as the date of the same event. Thirdly, an 
interval of 1,050 years from Mahapadma’s inauguration 
will also make, that date (1,050.4- 382) 1432 b.c. Thus these 
sets of data derived from different sources will practically 
yield the same chronological result, viz. the date of about 1400 
b.c. for the Bharata War. 

Aryan Origins according to the Puranas. The traditional 
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history of India, as we have seen, starts with the three 
stocks (1) Aila, (2) Saudyumna, and (3) Manava or Manva, 
with their centres at Pratishthana, Gaya, Aj^odhya, and 
Mithila. The other two stocks retreated before the expansion 
of the Ailas and their offshoots, who came to dominate, as 
we have seen, the whole of north India down to Vidarbha. 
Pargiter suggests the bold theory that the Ailas or Airas 
were the Aryans, he Saudyumnas the Munda race, and the 
Manvas, the Dravidians. The original abode of the Ailas 
was some middle Himalayan region, some northern country 
which the Puranas called Ilavrita. Indian tradition knows 
nothing of any Aryan invasion of India from north-west 
and outside of India, nor of any advance of the Aryans 
from the west to east. On the other hand, it speaks of 
an Aila outflow, the expansion of the Druhyus through the 
north-west into the countries beyond. Accordingly, Rigveda 
x, 75, mentions rivers in their order from the east to the 
north-west, beginning with the Ganges, in accordance 
with the course of Aila expansion and it's outflow beyond 
the north-west. Similarly, in the Rigvedic account of the 
Battle of Ten Kings against Sudas who was an Aila king 
of North Panchala, as already seen, he is described as push¬ 
ing his conquests westwards into the Panjab. This is also in 
keeping with the view that the bulk of the Rigveda was 
composed in the upper Ganges-Jumna doab and plain. 
The Iigveda holds the Sarasvatl especially sacred, and 
also knows the Sarayu, the river of Oudh.< This view seems 
to be further supported by the mention of the Vedic gods, 
Indra, Varuna, Mitra, and Nasatyas in the Boghaz-Koi 
Inscription of 1400 b.cj, already noticed, proving that there 
was an outflow of people from India before the fifteenth 
century b.c. bringing her gods with them, and that Aryan 
origins and cultures in India were much earlier still. Pargiter 
goes further and works out a possible date for this Indian 
migration beyond the north-west. It was the Druhyu 
expansion which is indicated • fifty-five steps earlier than the 
Bharata Battle in the genealogical table drawn up to Illustrate 
the course of history from the Puranas. If twelve years 
are allowed for a step, the date of the Druhyu migration 
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out of India would be (55 X 12) 660 yeans previous to the 
Bharat a Battle of about 1000 b.c. Thus it took place in the 
seventeenth century B.p. so as to explain the possibility 
of Vedic gods being known in Mesopotamia in the fifteenth 
century b.c. 

Links with Vedic Chronology. The date of the Bharata 

war ail’d of Parikshita as settled above will also help to settle 
some points of Vedic chronology. According to the Mahd- 
bharata, Parikshita who came to rule at Hastinapura as 
the son of Abhimanyu, son of Arjuna, was succeeded by 
his son, Janamejaya, who is known for two important 
events. He performed a snake-sacrifice at Takshasila and 
also heard the Mahabharata itself being recited for the first 
time by Vafsampayana. 

It is interesting to note that certain Vedic works, the 
Atharva-veda. \ the Satapatha, and the Aitareya Brdhmanas, 
and also the Brihaddranyaka TJpanishad also know of 
Parikshita and Janamejaya, but with totally different tradi¬ 
tions which show them to be different persons who had lived 
in much earlier times than their namesakes of the Puranas. 

The Brihaddranyaka TJpanishad (iii, 3) has the following 
question: ‘‘Whither have the Parikshitas gone ?’* And also 
the reply : “ Thither where Asvamedha sacrificers go. ” 

This reference shows that the Parikshitas had already 
become a past history and a vanished glory by the time 
of this Upanishad ; (2) that they must have committed some 
grievous sins leading to their extinction ; (3) that they 
performed Asvamedha sacrifices to atone for their sins but 
in vain; (4) that these particular Parikshitas, by their 
performance of horse sacrifice, are to be distinguished from, 
the Janamejaya of the Mahabharata , who was known for his 
snake-sacrifice. 

It will now be seen that the story of the Brihaddranyaka is 
an echo of the earlier accounts of the Parikshitas as given in 
the other Vedic works aforesaid. 

The glory of a Parikshita and the zenith of his power are 
first indicated in the Atharva-Veda (xx, 127, 7-10) which tells 
of the proverbial plenty of the. Kuru kingdom under him in 
“ curdsj drinks, and barley ”, 
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The Satapatha Brahmana (xi, 5, 5 y 13) also tellis of the 
“ Palace of Janamejaya, Parikshita ”, its bounty of “ sweet 
drinks*’ (purSudn paris rut a-kumbhan ), its ‘ 4 prize-winning 
horses”. The same text also tells how* Janamejaya Parik¬ 
shita had . “ bound for the gods a black-spotted grain¬ 
eating horse adorned with a golden ornament and with 
yellow garland at his city of Asandlvan ” (xiii, 5, 4, 1-4). 

The Aitareya Brahmana also has its own story to tell of the 
glory and the power of Janamejaya in several passages. 

In one passage (vii, 27) Janamejaya Parikshita is referred 
to as having performed a sacrifice from which he had 
excluded Brahmins of the clan of Kasyapas. This passage 
I gives the first hint of Janamejaya’s hostility to Brahmins, 
which was fraught with grave consequences to the fortunes 
of himself and of his dynasty. In the other passage (vii, 34), 
he is described as a great king, who, ‘‘like Aditya in 
prosperity gave heat, obtaining tribute from all the quarters, 
whose sway was dread and unassailable.” 

There is again another passage (viii, 21) which tells how 
his priest “ Tura Kavasheya anointed Janamejaya Parik¬ 
shita with the great imperial sacrifice known as Aindrama- 
habhisheka ”. Therefore, Janamejaya “ went round the 
earth completely, conquering on every side, and offered 
the horse in sacrifice. Regarding this a sacrificial verse is sung: 

‘ At Asandlvant a house, grass-eating, 

# 

Adorned with gold and a yellow garland 
Of dappled hue, was bound 
By Janamejaya for the gods.’ ” 

It may be observed here that in the Aitareya, “ Janamejaya 
is described as having performed a horse-sacrifice ” to 
celebrate his attainment of imperial status, and not for the 
atonement of any sin, of which it does not contain a single 
hint. • This makes the Aitareya tradition older than that 
of &atapatha or the Brihaddranyaka. Indeed, as Keith points 
out in his translation of Aitareya (p. 45), “the time of 
Aitareya is that of Bharatas of Madhyadesa, the time 
when the fame of Janamejaya was at its height.” He 
further states : “The period of Janamejaya is doubtless 
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that of the close of the earlier Vedic period of the Samhitas 
and they accord well with the position he holds in the 
Aitareya There is in the Aitareya no hint of the decline 
of that position. 

The sory of the sin of Janamejaya which is hinted at in 
the Brihadaranyaka is, however, given in the Satapa-iha 
Brdhmana which states that ‘ ‘ Janamejaya and his sons, 
grandsons of Parikshit, the Parikshitlyas, performing horse- 
sacrifices, by their righteous work, did away with sinful 
work one after another.” In the same text, this sin is also 
described as that of Brahmahatya, i.e. the slaughter of 
Brahmins. Ilfs sons are also named as Bhlmasena, Ugrasena, 
and Srutasena, Pariksliitas. The priest employed for this 
expiatory horse-sacrifice is named Indrota-Daivaka 
Saunaka. Janamejaya’s priest in the Aitareya is a different 
person named Tura, because he was concerned with 
ceremonies performed for a different purpose, and not for 
atonement of sins. 

The traditin of the sin to which Janamejaya and his 
sons had succumbed is carried down to the time of Kautilya 
who, in his Arthasastra, gives the following reference : 
“ Kopaj-Janamejayo bralimaneshu vikrantali, ” i.e. Jana¬ 
mejaya lost his great power by his sin of wrath and violence 
against the Brahmins.” 

These several Vedic traditions about Parikshit and 
Janamejaya must make them different from, and older 
than, the persons of the (same name who are concerned with 
the Mahdbhdrata tradition. This view is confirmed by the 
Puranas which know of two Parikshitas and three Janamejayas 
in the same dynasty. It is, therefore, reasonable to assume 
that, leaving out of account Janamejaya I as a very remote 
ancestor, Parikshita I and his son, Janamejaya II, were, 

the subjects of Vedic tradition and Janamejaya III the 

subject of that of the Mahdbhdrata. Considering also that the 
Puranas place more than twenty generations between 

Janamejaya II and Janamejaya III and counting the date of 
Janamejaya III to be about 1400 b.c. we may conclude 

that the time of Parikshit I and Janamejaya II and of 
iSatapatha and the Aitareya Brdhmanas should be about 
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2000 B.c. This date for the Brdhmana works will further push 
back the date of Vedic Samliitas and, finally, of the Rig-Veda 
which may thus be linked up with, the time of the Indu 3 
Civilization discussed above. 1 

The Law-books. Much light is thrown on ancient Hindu 
civilization by the law-books or Dharma-sastras, of which the 
chief or representative works are those of Manu, Vishnu, 
Yajnvalkya, and Narada, all in verse except that of Vishnu. 
All these works in their present forms include additions made 
to them from time to time, like the Epics. 

Manu Smriti 2 .: Its age. The Dharma-6astra of Manu 
is the standard and most authoritative work on Hindu 
law and presents the normal form of Hindu society and 
civilization. The name Manu is of hoary antiquity, being 
that of the first progenitor of the human race, the first king, 
and the. first law-giver ; mentioned as a Vedic Rislii in the 
Taittirlya and the Maitrayanlya Samhitas [ii, 2, 10, 2; 
i> 1, 5] and in the Chhandogya Upanishad [viii, 15] and as 
a law-giver in the Tandya Brahmana [xxiii, 16, 7]. Even 
Yaska [c. 700 b.c.] in his Nirukta [iii* 1, 4] cites a sloka of 
Manu as a legal authority, stating that the sons are to obtain 
their father’s property in equal shares. The Dharmasutras of 
Bodhayana [iv, 1, 14 ; 3, 16] and Apastamba [ii, 16, 1] also 
cite Manu as a legal authority. 

Thus, though the Sayings or verses of Manu were very 
old, they were receiving additions in time till they were 
collected in what is now known as the Manu Smriti or Manava 
Dharma-6astra, a composition of much later date. This 
Dharma^Sastra must have been the work of the Manava- 
Stltra Charana. This Charana or Vedic school based itself 
on a Sakha of the Black Yajurveda and developed its own 
Dharma-Sutra, that of Manu. In those days, as indicated 
by Panini [iv, 3* 126 ; 2, 46], each Charana was known 
not merely for its Amndya or the Vedic text it studied, but 
also for its Dharma or its particular legal code. For example, 

* Adapted from my Presidential Address before the History Section 
of the Oriental Conference meeting in Mysore in December, 1935. 

* I am indebted to the thesis on tbje subject presented for the M.A. 
Degree by my esteemed pupil, Mr. Vasudeva Sharana Agrawala, M.A 
LL.B., now Curator of Curzon Museum of Archaeology at Muttra, UP 
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the term Kdthaka indicated the school of Kathas, and also 
the. Kathaka Dharma-Sutras, of which the present Vishnu 
Smriti is the metrical recast. Thus arose the present Manu 
Smriti, a product of the Maitrayaniya Charana of Black 
Yajurveda. 

While the Manu Smriti refers to the older Dharma- 
Sastras [iii, 232] such as those of Atri, Vasishtha, Gautama, 
and 6aunaka [iii, 16], it is itself referred to by the Dharma- 
&astras of Yajnavalkya [i, 4* 5] and Vishnu which follow it 
closely, and of Narada and Brihaspati, all of which are thus 
later works. 

Geographical Horizon. The geographical horizon of the 
Manu Smriti is confined to the north of the Vindhyas, as 
against that of Apastamba, Hiranyakesin, and Bodhayana, 
followers of Taittiriya schools, lying to the south of the 
Narmada. Manu mentions four regions of Aryan culture in. 
the order of their size, viz. (1) Brahmdvarta between the 
Sarasvatl and Drishadvatl (modern Hissar district of the 
Punjab), (2) Brahmarshidesa comprising Kurukshetra, 
Matsva, Panchala and Surasena, (3) Madhyadesa between 
the Himalayas and Vindhyais and Sarasvatl and Prayaga, and 
(4) Ary Civ art a between the two mountains and the two 
oceans, the habitat of the black antelope, 1 the land of 
Vedic Yajnas, outside of which lay the MlechchhadeSa or 
non-Aryan world, comprising the territory from the Sutlej to 
the Kabul in the north and the Dravida country in the 
south [ii, 17; 19; 23]. Manu probably legislated for 

Brahmarshidesa, as may be inferred from two passages. 
In the first [viii, 92], it is stated that the truthful man need 
not visit the Ganga or the Kurus. The second [xi,* 77] locates 
a pilgrimage along the course of the Sarasvatl. 

Post-Buddhist features. That the Manu Smriti was a 
post-Buddhistic work is probably indicated by its mention 
of (a) such historical peoples as the Kambojas, Yavanas, 
Sakas, Paradas, Pahlavas (Parthians), Chinas, Kiratas, 

* * * it deserves to be noted that the black antelope solects for its home 
the well-cultivated, rich plains of India only, and is entirely wanting m 
the sandy, mountainous or tforest districts, which are now, just as in 
ancient times, the portion, of the aboriginal tribes . [Burner, BBb., 
xiv, 3, n. 13.] 
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Daradas, Khasas, Chodas, and Dravidas [x, 44] as disqualified 
Kshatriyas ; (6) Sudra kings transgressing the Sastras 

[iv, 61 ; 87] ; (c) women: joining heretical sects [v, 90]; 

( d ) insult to Vedas and gods [iv, 163] ; (e) Chaitya trees as 
haunts of bad characters [ix, 264] ; and (/) non-Vedic 
Smritis and philosophies [xii, 95], most of which are associated 
with Buddhism. 

Polity: Multiplicity of States. Manu refers to svardshtra 
[vii, 32] and parardjya [vii, 68], to friendly and hostile 
states (mitra-Satrurashtra) [vii, 32], to a circle of States 
(mandala ) [vii, 154], in different degrees of friendliness with 
one another, with the madhyama, middlemost State, at 
the centre, to neutral ( uddslna ) States, and to the Vijigishu 
with lust for conquest [ix, 312]. This shows that Aryavarta 
to which Manu confines his attention was in his time split up 
into a number of Stateis and was not politically united. 

The State known to Manu. The kingdom which Manu 
had within his purview was that for which the army was 
recruited from the four regions called Kurukshetra, Matsya, 
Panchala, and Surasena [vii, 193], i.e. the Brahmarshidesa as 
defined above. Its capital was at a distance from both 
Kurukshetra and the Ganga [viii, 92]. 

Political Divisions. A kingdom was called a rdshtra, 
its citizens rdshtrideas [x, 61], its king, the rdjd, and his 
^subjects, the prajd [ix, 226]. A rdshtra was made up of 
different countries, Desas [ix, 251], or provinces called 
Jaiuipadas or Vishayas [vii, 134]. 

Feudatories. The Rdjd had his satellites or feudatory 
chiefs called Sdmantas whose loyalty was enforced [vii, 69 ; 
ix, 310], as well as military help [ix, 272]. 

Administrative Divisions. The administrative divisions 
were organized in a decimal system made up- of (a) the 
village, grama, as the smallest unit, under the Grdmani 
[vii, 120], (6) the group of ten villages under the officer 

called Dasi [vii, 115], (c) the group of twenty villages under 
the Vinnsi, ( d ) the group of 100 villages under the £atesa, and 
(e) the group of 1,000 villages under the Sahasresa in an 
ascending order of authority. Instead of 1,000 villages, Vishnu 
speaks of the “whole country* \ 

21 
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Payment of Officers. These officers were paid in kind; 
the Gramani in food, drink,- fuel, vegetables, etc. [vii, 118], 
the Dasi in land sufficient to support one family, the 
Vtwsi in land adequate for five families (and requiring 
twenty ploughs for its cultivation), the Satesa in the revenues 
of one village and the SaJiasresa of one pura or town [vii, 
1191. 

Council and Assembly. The king is described as occupy¬ 
ing the supreme position in the State and as the sole protector 
of his people [v, 94]. H© ruled with Assistants, called 
Sahayas or Secretaries [vii, 31, 36], with the advice of a 
Cabinet, ParisJuicl, of seven or eight ministers, of whom 
the chief was called Mukhyamdtya [vii, 58]. The king gave 
audience to the people in his Sabhd [vii, 146]. 

There was no privacy for ordinary ( sdmdnya ) business 
of administration, but the king took counsel with the 
Prime Minister alone on grave (paramo) matters of State 
[vii, 58. 59]. 

Portfolios. There were administrative departments like 
(a) Finance, in charge of the king himself. It included taxa¬ 
tion, collection of revenue, and supervision of mines and 
stores [vii, 62]; (b) Inspection, chdrakarma , to supervise 

the work of government officers of all ranks [vii,. 81]; 
(c) Military and Police, under a civil minister or Amdtya, 
though the commander-in-chief ( Sendpati ) and the general 
of the army (Balddhyaksha) were in power on the field 
[vii, 65, 189]; ( d ) Local Government under a special minister 
to attend to all the village and district officers of the 
decimal system aforesaid arid to settle disputes of juris¬ 
diction [vii, 120]. 

Defence. The defence of the realm was organized by 
posting Gut-mas or Garrisons for every 200, 300, or 500 
villages [vii, 114]. They were practically distributed over the 
whole country [vii, 190]. 

Government Servants. Government servants were called 
Yuktas [viii, 34]. The superior officers were called Mdhd - 
mdtras [ix, 259]. 

Cities. Cities (Nagar as) were in charge of special officers 
of high rank [vii, 121], with powers over the police aucl 
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ppie& [vii, 122, 123] and even over district officers or lords 
of 1,000 villages [vii, 122], and having within his purview 
all matters pertaining to the city (Sar vdrtliachin taka in 
vii, 121). The site of a city or capital was chosen with 
reference to its strength of natural and artificial fortifica¬ 
tions [vii, 70], such as ditch (parikhd) [ix, 289], and palisade 
walls ( prdkdra ) with gateways. The variety of interests 
that had to be administered in a city will be evident from 
the presence in it of institutions like the assembly hall 
(sabhd ), tanks (prapd), victuallers’ shops or hotels, taverns, 
places for festivities and theatres ( samdja-prekshandni cha ), 
labour colonies ( kdruka-vesana ), brothels [ix, 264-5], stores 
(koshthdgdra) , and magazines ( dyudliagara ) [ix, 280], 

Villages. Village administration had similarly to look 
after the rural institutions like wells ( kupa or udapaxia), 
tanks ( taddga ), ponds (sa?’a), reservoirs ( vdpi ), fountains 
{prasravana) ; embankments ( setu ), groves ( upavana ), parks 
{drama) [iii, 201-3], cowpens accommodating up to 1,000 
cows and in individual or collective ownership [xi, 127], and 
pasture-grounds ( parihdra ) of average width of 600 feet open 
to all cattle of the village [viii, 237-8]. 

Elements of Democracy. The autocracy of the Hindu 
king admitted of a considerable degree of self-government to 
the people. The king’s position was mainly that of the 
Danda or the executive to uphold and enforce the Dharma 
or law. The sources of Dharma are stated by Manu to be 
(a) Veda or Sruti, (6) Smriti or Dharma-sastra, (c) &ila, 
and ( d ) Achdro, the customs of holy men. Doubtful points of 
Dharma were to be settled by a body of experts, or &ishtas, 
(well-versed in sacred lore), which was called Parisliad . The 
Parishad was to be composed of members numbering from 
three to ten. The ten members comprised three proficient 
in the three Vedas, one Logician ( Tarkika ), one Mimamsaka, 
one Nairukta, one Dharma-pathaka (reciter of law), and three 
members of the three d&ramas (i.e. those of the student, the 
householder, and the hermit) [ii, 6; xii, 110-12], Next 
the people were left, to legislate for themselves through the 
groups to which they belonged, the Kula, or family, the 
Jdtx or caste, the Sreni or guild, or the Janapada, the region 
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The king’s duty was to recognize and enforce the laws 
laid down for themselves by these self-governing groups, 
communities, and corporations, and the laws of different 
regions [viii, 41, 46]. 

Social Conditions. The first social distinction was that 
of the Arya and Anarya [x, 66*-7], also called Dasyu [x, 45] 
and Mlechchha [ii, 23]. The term Dasyu is also applied to 
the Chandalas, Svapakas, and others [v, 131 ; x, 51] who were 
inferior to the Sudras [viii, 66]. 

Non-Aryans. They were of nomadic habits ; parwrajyd 
clia nityasa\\) and lived outside the village near the cremation 
ground or chaitya-trees, forests, and mountains. They used 
broken utensils. Their wealth consisted of dogs and donkeys, 
dress of that of dead persons, food of picked-up remnants 
from broken plates, and ornaments of black iron. They 
were not allowed to enter the village at night, and in day 
time only on express business and wearing their prescribed 
marks. They were employed to carry unclaimed corpses 
to the cremation ground and as hangmen [x, 51 c 6]. They 
lived by hunting [v, 131], were not eligible as witnesses in 
court [viii, 66], and had no property rights, for “a. Kshatriya 
when starving may snatch the property of Dasyus” j[xi, 18]. 

Aryan Society. It was made up of the Dvijdtis, the 
three twice-born castes of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and 
Vai&yas, and the Ekajdtis, the §udras. There was no fifth 
Varna or caste [x, 4]. 

There were mixed castes ( antara-prabhavdh ) springing 
from aultery, marriage with ineligible women, and violation 
of the duties of caste [x, 24]. Intermarriage between 

castes produced a crop of unclassified progeny who were all 
branded as Sudras [x, 41] and described by their occupations 
(svakarmabhih) [x, 40]. 

There was a catholic rule that “he who was begotten 
by an Aryan on a non-Aryan female may become an Aryan 
by virtue ’ ’ [x, 67]. This was probably to accommodate 

the foreigners and the artisan classes “whose hand was 
always pure” ( nibyam suddhah kdruka-hastah ) [v, 129]. These 
new Sudras were given a higher status than the born Sudras 
and Untouchables. 
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Castes. Social life was governed by the regulations of Caste 
and Asrama, of what is known as Varnasrama r Dharma. 

Brahmana. The highest caste was that of the Brahmana 
[i, 100]. But his status depended not upon his material 
possessions but on his character and spirituality. He was 
known for his knowledge of the Absolute ( brahma-dhdrana 
in i, 93), for his asceticism ( niyama-dJiarana in x, 3), 
and for his universal good-will (ynaitro brahmana, uchyate in 
ii, 87). He acted as teacher, priest, judge [viii, 9], prime 
minister [vii, 58], assessor [viiii 10, 11], and as member of 

the Dharma-P arishad, the standing legal commission 

[viii, 20]. 

He was punishable in law but not by capital punishment 
[viii, 380]. 

A Bramana degraded himself by violating restrictions 
regarding acceptance of food and gifts, pursuit of occupations 
or professions [iii, 150-166; iv, 153-4], and earning livelihood 
on the strength of his birth or caste alone without its virtues or 
ideals [vii, 85 ( jdtimdtropajivi )]. 

Kshatriya. The duties common to the three twice- 
born castes were (1) study, (2) performance of sacrifice 
(yajtti) and (3) charity. The special duty of the Kshatriya 
was the practice of arms and pursuit of a military career 
[x, 79]. 

Vaisya. His special duties were (1) agriculture ( Krishi ), 
(2) trade (Vipani-karma) , (3) commerce ( Vdnijya ), and 

(4) cattle-rearing ( Pdsupdlya ), all described by the general 
term Vdrtd [ix, 326]. His wealth was the support of 
Br&hmanie institutions [xi, 12]. He was permitted sea- 
voyage [iii, 158 (samudra-ydyi) ], for which he knew a variety 
of languages [ix, 332]. 

Sudra. Service was his portion in life [viii, 410, 413] 
including removal of dirt, filth, carcases, and other unclean 
work. He was not eligible for the sacraments (Samskaras) 
nor for hearing sacred texts except their substance [iv, 99 ; 
x, 2]. But he was not denied the rites of marriage, cooking 
of daily food in the grihya fire, and Sraddha [iv, 223; iii, 197]. 
Manu mentions even gfidra teachers and pupils [iii, 156], 
showing that the Sudra was not prohibited from studying 
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[ii, 238, 240]. As representing the lowest level of culture, 
tho Sudra majority ( &udra-bhuyishthatn ) in a country would 
spell its doom [x, 61, 125]. 

Slave. He might be of seven descriptions ; a captive in 
war (dhvajdhrita) , a slave for food (bhakta-ddsa) , a hereditary 
slave (grihaja) , a slave acquired by purchase ( krita ), or by 
gift ( datrima ), or by inheritance ( paitrika), and a slave 
under debt (fLanda-ddsa). He could not change his status 
which was due to birth. Nor could he own property [viii, 
414-17]. But the evils of the system were mitigated by the 
humane treatment which the master was bound to show to his 
slave [iv, 180; x, 124]. 

Woman. The woman was not eligible for the study of the 
Veda nor for use of mantras in performing her sacraments 
(samskdras) except marriage [ii, 66 ; ix, 18]. She was to be 
under the guardianship of her male relations, of father as 
virgin, of husband as wife, and of her sons as mother in old 
age [v, 148 ; ix, 3], She could not own property [viii, 416] 
except stridhana or gifts made to her [ix, 194]. Her main 
work was to manage the household, including keeping and 
spending wealth [ix, 11]. 

Asramas. Those were four in number, viz. those of the 
Brahmacharl, Grihastha (householder), Vanaprastha (hermit), 
and SannySsI (ascetic), and were obligatory on all the three 
higher Castes. Thus while the Castes divided, the Afiramas 
were the uniting and equalizing factors in society. 

Studentship. . Studentship began with the ceremony of 
Upanayana, which was performed at the ages of 8, 11, and 12, 
for the Brahmana, Kshatriya, and VaiSya pupils respectively. 
The ages might be 5, 6, and 8 for a precocious pupil [ii, 36-7]. 
Studentship meant living in the home of the teacher who 
proscribed a course of discipline and austerities as regards 
dress, food, and habits, based on what is called brahmacharya, 
or control over senses [ii, 93, 94 (t Tidriyasamyama)]. The 
aim of education was both intellectual ( VecUa-grahana) 
and spiritual ( vratddesana )• development [ii, 173] on the 
basis of tapas or meditation [ii, 164 ( tapah Brahmddhi- 
gamikam ) ]. 

The students daily duties comprised (1) performance of 
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Sandhya and Agnihotra [ii, 101, 108], (2) tending sacred 
fire [ii, 187], (3) svddhydya, (4) begging for his teacher 
or school, (5) fetching water, fuel, earth, flowers, etc., 
from the field and forest, and (6) attending to the lecture 
(pravachana or nvrvachana ) of his teacher. 

Subjects of Study. These consisted of (1) the three Vedas 
called gruti [ii, 10 ; xi, 264] read in their different texts 
called Sdkhds cultivated in different schools called Charanas 
[iii, 145]; (2) select Vedic hymns and verses [xi, 249 260] ; 
(3) Atharvaveda [xi, 33], to ward off evil ; (4) Brdhmanas, 
of which Manu mentions Aitareya [vi, 3], to be included in 
Svddhydya [iv, 100]; (5) AranyaJcas to be studied after 

finishing the Veda [iv, 123]; (6) Upanishads con taming the 
rahasya or esoteric matter of the Veda [ii, 140] and 
forming the concluding parts of Aranyaka works, on which 
Manu says : A Brahmana dwelling in the forest must study 

the sacred texts contained in the Upanishads in order 
to attain complete union with the supreme soul” [vi, 29J; 
(7) Veddngas, six in number [iii, 185], such as Nirukta 
and Kalpa [xii* 111; ii, 140]; (8) Darsama-Sastras, of which 
Manu mentions Mimamsa, Nyaya [xii, 111], Vedanta [ii, 160], 
and probably Yoga, too [vi, 72]; (9) Dharma-Sastras 

or Smriti [ii, 10; iii, 232]; (10) Itvhdsa and Purdna [iii, 232]; 
(11) Vaikhanasa Sutra for recluses [vi, 21]; (12) Heretical 
gastras [xi, 65 ; xii, 95], and (13) Vdrtd or secular, subjects 
with many branches [iv, 19; Lx, 331-2], including Anvikshaki 
(dialectics) and Dandaniti (politics) [vii, 43]. 

Specialization. Students specialized as Vaidticas or 

Sdstrins. The aim of the former was mastery of the four 

Vedas [iii, 184] or less, up to one [iii, 2], or even of one of 

its gakhas or a portion thereof. The more successful became 

known as grotriyas, Ritvijas, or Brahmav&dis [iii, 128; 

ii, 143; ii, 113]. The dastrins specialized in the gastras 
or Vedfingas. 

Period of Studentship. It depended on the subject of 
study, and might be 36, 18, or 9 years,, or the time required 
for the study of one Veda [iii, 1, 2]. A student might break 
off after completing his study but not fulfilling his vow • 
or fulfilling the vow without completing his study; or 
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completing both study and vow ; and would, be known 
respectively as Vidyd-, or Vrata-, or Vidyd-Vrata-Snatalcas 
[iv, 31]. A tetudent devoting his whole life to study would 

be called a Naishthika [ii r 243]. 

Academic Year. It was of two terms. Each term 
was inaugurated by a public ceremony called XJpdkarma 
and ended by another called Utsarga. The first term for 
Rigvedins and Yajurvedins began on the full moon day in 
Sravana (July) and for Samavedins a month later [iv, 95]. 
It was devoted to study of the Vedas and continued for 
about four months and a half. It closed in the month of 
Pushya (December), or on the first bright day of Magha 
(January) [iv, 97]. A break of three days was allowed after 
both 77 pdkarma and Utsarga. If the Utsarga fell in Magha, 
the second term would begin on the fifth day of the bright 
half of that month, what is now called Vasanta-panchamI, or 
Sarasvatl Puja day. The second term was devoted to the 
Vedangas. 

The academic year had its holidays, called Anadhydyas, 
comprising the two Ashtamls, two Chaturda^is, AmavasyS 
and Purnima, in every month, the 6ix holidays following 
Upakarma and Utsarga, and the last day of each of the four 
seasons called Chdturmdii [iv, 113, 119, 26; vi, 10]. Besides 
these regular ( nitya ) holidays, there were also occasional 
( naimittvka ) holidays due to accidental circumstances such as 
storm, thunder, rain, fog, fire, dacoity, or eclipse. 

Teachers. They were of two classes called (1) Upddhydya 
who took to teaching as a profession for his livelihood 
[ii, 141] and taught only a portion of the Veda, or Vedanga 
[»&.]; (2) Achdrya who taught the pupil the Veda with its 

Kalpasutras and Upanishads [ii, 140], and who taught him 
free. The pupil after comleting his education could give him 
such presents as he could afford—field, gold,, cows, horse, 
umbrella, shoes, grain, vegetables, or clothed [ii, 246]. 

The paid teacher and the paying student were condemned as 
unworthy of invitation to a Sraddha [iii 156]. 

Besides the ordinary teachers, Manu refers to educa¬ 
tional experts (adhyayajnah=adhyapanavidhijnah [iv, 102]) 
who were proficient in pedagogy. 
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The Last Two Asramas. The third Asrama was that o£ 
the Vdnaprastha, one who took to the woodb, renouncing 
the world, and living in a hermitage [vi, 7] where he sub¬ 
sisted on wild corn, fruits and vegetables, even manufacturing 
his own salt [vi. 12]. He was permitted to glean his stock 
of corn twice in the year [vi, 11]. The fourth Asrama 
was that of the Sanity dst, a wanderer, living on one meal a 
day [vi, 55] obtained by begging, practising Hatha-yoga 
[vi, 70-2] and Dhyana-yoga [vi, 73], and meditating on the 
Atman of the Vedanta or Upanishad [vi, 83]. Manu mentions 
women ascetics of heretical sects who must have been Buhdhist 
nuns [v, 90; viii, 363]. 

Economic Life. Manu knows of both urban and rural life, 
of cities ( nagara ), towns {pura), and villages {grama). 

Building. Houses were constructed of mud, brick, 
stone, anl timber [viii, 250], and in rows [viii, 392] with 
lanes and roads between them [iv, 45 {patha); ix,' 282 

(rdjamdrga )], and also of several storeys [iii, 91 {prishtha) ]. 
The art of building was called Vdstusampadcuna [iii, 255] and 
the architect or the building engineer Griha-samvesaka 
[iii, 163]. Houses were separated by defined boundaries 
on which the neighbours * verdict was final on disputes 
[viii, 262]. 

Temples were built in the outskirts to serve as boundary 
marks [viii, 248]. 

The public works of utility of both towns and villages have 
been already noticed. 

Agriculture. It depended on a knowledge of seeds, 
of varieties of soil, and of its qualities [ix, 330]. The 
genuineness of seeds was guaranteed by penalty [ix, 291]. 
Areas sown were called keddras [ix, 38]. The crops grown 
included cotton, barley, wheat, rice, mudga-beans, sesame, 
mash a, sugar-cane, and vegetables [ix, 39]. Two harvests 
were usual, spring and autumn [vi, 11]. 

The agricultural implements included wooden plough 
tipped with iron [x, 84], yoke for cattle, rope and leathern 
vessel for irrigation from wells [ix, 293]. 

Cultivation was by the Sfidra labourer and on the basis of 
stipulated termsj, such as half the share of the produce 
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to the cultivator [iv, 253 ( Arjdhika )] who supplied also the 
seeds [ix, 53]. The royal share was one-fourth, one-eighth, 
or one-twelfth, according to soil [vii, 130], .The king was to 
ensure proper cultivation by penalties [viii, 243]. 

The live-stock included buffalo, cow, sheep, and goat, tended 
by professional herdsmen ( pasupa&ah ) who were responsible 
for their protection from wild beasts and thieves 

[viii, 232-5]. 

Dairying, selling of milk and ghee was known [iv, 253 ; 
viii, 231 (kshlrabhrit) ]. There is also mention of dealers in 

sheep [iii, 166] and wool ( iirnd ). 

Arts and Crafts. There were artisans ( silpinah ), crafts¬ 
men ( kdrukdh ) [x, 100] and mechanics ( yantra-pravartakdh) 

[xi, 64], who were socially higher than Sudras [x, 99]-. Every 
artisan had to contribute to the king a day’s labour every 
month [vii, 75, 138]. 

Among individual arts and crafts are mentioned those of 
the goldsmiths [ix, 292 ( hemakdra )] not known for any 
special honesty [ib.) ; the blacksmith [iv, 215 ( karmdra) ] 
who smelted iron rods in the furnace [iii, 133 ( diptaiula ) 
and made the plough ( sitd) y spade [xi, 133], spear [iii, 133] 

( rishti) ] „ spike [viii, 315 (sakti) ], iron staff {ib., ( dyasadanda)] 
weapons [ix, 293 ; x, 79], long nails [viii, 271 (sanku)], iron 
balls [iii, 133], hollow iron image [xi, 103 ( surmi )] and 
iron bed- [viii, 372 {dy a so-say ana) ]; the dyer [iv, 216]; 
the launderer [ib.], who used soap-berries for washing 
blankets, alkali for silk and woollen clothes, and white 
mustard for linen [viii, 396]; the oilman [iii, 158], working 
with a press [iv, 85 ( chakra ) ]; the tailor [iv, 214 ( tunnavdya ) ] : 
the weaver [viii, 397 ( tantuvdya) ], who ginned cotton and 

separated the seed [iv, 78 ( kdrpdsdsthi )], then spun yam 

( sutra-tantu) and wove it into cloth of cotton, silk, linen, and 
wool, producing eleven palas of cloth out of ten of yarn 
[viii, 397] and also fine cloth for export [viii, 321]; the potter 
[viii, 327]; the worker in cane and bamboo [#>•]» makers of 
bow ’ and arrow [iii, 160]; brick-kilners [viii, 250]; the 
leather-worker [x, 36, 49 ( charmakdra )], making bags (j'ma), 
shoes ( updnaha ), whips ( siphd) [viii, 369], and the like; and 

the distiller (Saundika). 
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Trade. There were both money economy and barter 
[x, 94]. Prices were fixed by government in consultation 
with traders with refedence to the following points, viz. 
export (agama ), import ( ribrgama ), period of storage in 
shop ( sthana ) and changes of demand and supply [viii, 401J. 
There is also mention of Syndicates of Traders (Kulah— 
Vyavahartri-Samuhah [viii, 201]) who controlled the market 
and its transactions. Adulteration was punished by law 
[viii, 203] as well as use of false weights and measures 
[ix, 286-7]. 

The trade-routes led through forests, marshes, and 
jungles, [vii, 185]. The transport was by men, animals, and 
wheeled carts [viii, 405]. 

Riverine traffic was by boats, for which fares were deter¬ 
mined by distance and local rates [viii, 406]. 

For sea-borne traffic the shipping charges were not fixed, 
“ as the distances could not be measured ” [$&.]. 

The owners of boats or ships were liable for loss caused by 
their own errors of navigation but not for loss caused by 
accidents over which they had no control [viii, 408-9]. 
There was thus an idea of Insurance in this provision. 
These boatmen and shippers carried on their business as 
a partnership concern, of which the loss and profit were 
distributed according to shares contributed [viii, 408]. 

The export trade was controlled by the Government. 
“ The property of a trader was confiscated if he exported 
goods of which the king had a monopoly or the export of 
which was forbidden ” [viii, 399], e.g. “elephants in eastern 
countries; saffron, silks, and woollens in Kasmlra; 
horses in western countries; precious stones, pearls, etc., in 
the southern countries”; “generally articles that are 
rare in other countries had their exports restricted” 
[Medhatithi]. As to forbidden exports, Medh&tithi instances 
export of food grains during famines which were known to 
Manu [viii, 22]. 

Taxes on Trade. Trade had to pay customs, excise, 
and octroi, called by the general name of &ulka. The duties 
were levied on the principle that both Trade and the State 
should receive their due shares of profit [vii, 128]. They 
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were fixed with reference to buying and selling rates, 
distance of transport ( adhvdnam ), principal and subsidiary 
charges, and risk in transit [vii, 127] by the Octroi officers 
in consultation with the merchant representatives [viii, 398] 
and amounted to a twentieth of the sale-price [ib. ] The 
collection of the tolls was duly organized by building stations 
on recognized trade-routes and posting officers on duty up to 
night and with power to examine every article of merchandise 
as to number, quantity, and quality, to verify statements made 
about them. False statement was penalized, as also smuggling 
of goods in houiis or by routes which were unauthorized 
[viii, 400]. Ferries were maintained by the State by charges 
varying according to load, with exemptions to students, 
anchorites (pravrajita), hermits ( muni ), and pregnant 
women [viii, 407]. 

Banking. Money was lent out on interest. ( vriddhi - 
prayoga ) [ix, 333; x, 115] on promissory notes ( karanam ) 
[viii, 154] to be renewed every year [viii, 155]. Debtors 
were protected by law which disallowed (1) compound 
interest (chakra-vriddhi ),- (2) interest above customary 

rate, (3) interest equal to the amount of the principal, 
(4) personal service in lieu of interest, and (5) exobitant 
interest agreed to under coercion [viii, 153]. The usual rate 
of interest was 15 per cent [viii, 140]. Higher rates pointed 
to unsecured loans [viii, 142], as explained by the commen¬ 
tators. - • - ?{ jf *: 

Coins. There was gold, silver, and copper currency 
[viii, 131]. The gold coin was called Suvarna=^80 Krvshnalas 
= 150 grains. The silver currency included the following 
varieties] : . / ! ij ; . 

2 Krishnala = 1 Raupya-Masha. 

1 Mashaka = 1 Dharana. 

10 Dharanas = 1 Satamana. 

The' copper coin was called Kartehapana = 80 Krishnalas 
= 150 grains [viii, 135-6]. It was usually called simply 
pana. The smallest coin was 14 th pana. A pana was 
in fact subdivided into half, one-fourth, and one- 
eighth, for which the corresponding coins were called 

ardha-pana, pada^pana, and padardha-pana [viii, 404]. 
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Servants were paid daily wages ranging from 1—6 panas 
[vii, 126]. 

The relative values of gold, silver and copper coins are not 
clearly indicated. In one passage [viii, 284], 6 rnshkas of gold 
represent higher value than 100 panas. 

There were special officers to guarantee the standard 
of weights and measures and examine it every six months 
[viii, 403]. 

Mining. The use of the following metals was known, 
viz. gold, silver, copper, bronze ( kamsya ), lead ( saisaka) 
[xi, 133], pewter ( raitya ) [v, 114], iron and tin ( trapu) 

[v, 114]. Alkalis and acids were used for purifying metals 
[v, 114]. There is mention of iron derived from ore [ix, 321 
(asmato lohamutthitam) ]. Slabs of stone were in use [xi, 167 
( upala )]. There was also mining of precious stones like 
diamonds [viii, 100 (asmamaya-ratna) ]. Mining was subject 
to State-licence [xi, 64] by which the king was entitled to half 
the profits [viii, 39] which were collected by special officers 
called Artha-Samdhartds [vii, 60]. 

The other Law Books. These are subsidiary to Manu and 
call for short notice. ' 

Vishnu-Smriti The Vishnu-Smrvti contains some amount 

• • 

of material which is as old as the Dharma^Sutras of Gautama 
and Apastamba (e.g. chapters on Rajadharma and punish¬ 
ments), but the bulk of it is based on Manu-Smriti, about 
160 verses, and numerous Sutras, which are merely prose 
translations of Manu’s verses. In its present form, it may 
be even later than Yajnavalkya-Smriti from which it 

borrows. 

Its Geography. Its geographical horizon shows it to be 
later than Manu. It defines Aryavarta in terms of culture, 
as the region marked by the four castes of Aryan society 
[84. 4L and locates holy places all over India. Thus 
Aryavarta or Aryan India was expanding before the 
retreating barbarians and was no longer confined to the 

region of the black antelope, as in Manu. It knows of the 

five rivers of the south ( DaksMne panchanade) [85, 51], and 
mentions Srlparvata, Saptarsha (=Satara?) and Godavari. 

Works mentioned. It knows the four Vedic Samhitasl 

1 ' ? 
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the Aitareya Brahmana [15. 45], the Vedarigas [30. 3, etc.], 
Vyakarana [83. 7], Itihasa [3. 70, etc.], Purana [ib.], and 
Dharma-gastras [tb.]. 

Points of interest. Other points of interest are its mention 
of the seven days of the week and of Thursday as Jaiva ; of 
the practice of Sati [25, 14]; of pustakas [18, 44; 23,‘ 56]; 
of yellow-robed ascetics (probably Buddhists) and Kapalikas 
[63. 36] and Sudra ascetics [5. 114] as inauspicious sights ; 
of special directons for the worship of Vasudeva [ch. 49] ; and 
its prohibition of speech with Mleclichhas, Antyajas [71. 59] 
and of journeys to Mlechchha countries [84. 2]. 

Polity. Vishnu’ political system is that of Manu. There 
is mention of lords of 10 and 100 villages under the ruler of 
the whole country ( deSddhyaksha ) [3. 5]. The conqueror of 
a country should not uproot its customs and usages ( taddesa - 
dharmdn nochchh\indyet ) and should place on its throne a 
scion of the old royal family [3. 26, 30]. 

There is a reference to king’s gift recorded on parchment 
{pata), or copper-plate (tdmra-patta) , bearing the king’s seal 
( mudrdnkvta ) [ 3, 58]. 

Coins. Vishnu’s currency is more elaborate, than Manu’s. 
He mentions ; 

3 Yavas = 1 Krishnala. 1 

5 Krishnalas = 1 Masha. 

I 

12 Mashas = 1 Akshardha. 

1 Akshardha ,+ 4 Mashas (i.e. 16 Mashas) = 1 Suvarna. 

4 Suvarnas = 1 Nishka. 

In weight 2 Krishnalas = Rupya-mashaka; 16 Krish¬ 
nalas = 1 Dharana. 

• • 

Yajnavalkya-Smriti. Yajnavalkya is a famous name in 
the Brahmanas and Upanishads. He is the promulgator 
of White Yajurveda. But he cannot be the author of the 
Smriti which is so modern in its style and doctrines, though 
it is closely connected with the White Yajurveda. According 
to Mitdkshara, a pupil of Yajnavalkya abridged the Dharma- 
Sastra in the form of a dialogue. 

Comparison with Manu. The work of Yajnavalkya is 
more systematic and abridged than that of Manu. It 
compresses the material of 2,700 verses of Manu into a little 
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over 1,000 verses and yet includes in them some new 
subject#. These are: (1) worship of Vinayaka and the 
Crahas for propitiation [i, 271-308]; (2) detailed treat¬ 
ment of five kinds of ordeal [ii, 95-113] as against Manu’s 
general reference to two [viii, 114]; (3) considerable 
anatomical and medical matter [iii, 75-108]. There are 
also points of difference between Manu and Yajnavalkya, show¬ 
ing that the latter represents more advanced and recent condi¬ 
tions. This may be illustrated as follows: 

Manu allows a Brahmana to marry a Sudra girl [iii, 13], 
which Yajnavalkya condemns emphatically [i, 59]. Manu 
condemns Niyoga [ix, 59-68], but not Yajnavalkya [i, 68-9]. 
Manu is not explicit about the rights of inheritance of a 
widow, but Yajnavalkya places the widow at the head 
of all heirs and classifies heirs in a regular order. Manu cannot 
tolerate gambling [ix, 224-6]. Yajnavalkya brings it 
under State control and utilizes it as a source of revenue 
to the king [ii, 2-0-3]. Yajnavalkya is also more syste¬ 
matic and modern in his treatment of topics like (a) 
ordeals, (b) proofs in courts [Manu completely ignoring 
documentary evidence, though he knew documents (viii, 
51-2)], (c) rules of procedure in courts [Manu, viii, 53-6, 
and Ydj., ii, 5-11 and 16-21], and (d) the doctrine of 
possession and prescription [Manu, ix, 44, 54, and Ydj., 
ii, 24-9]. 

Some references. Yajnavalkya speaks of yellow-robed 
people as evil sights [i, 273], meaning the Buddhists, because 
he himself prescribes yellow robes ( kdshaya ) for his seeker 
after salvation [iii, lg7]. He also refers to the monasteries 
of Brahmanas learned in the Vedas [ii, 185]. 

Literature known. As regards learning, Yajnavalkya 
refers to the four Vedas, six Vedangas and fourteen VidyHs, 
including Purana, Nyaya, Mlmamsa, and Dharma-Sastra; to 
Araijyakas [i, 145] and Upanishads [iii,. 189] ; to Itihasas, 
Purana, Vakovakya and Narasamslgatlias [i, 45]. But 

all these subjects of study are as old as the Upanishads. 
He also mention Anvikshikl (Metophysics) and Dandanlti 
[i, 311], Smritis in general [ii, 5, and i, 154], and Sutras 
and Bhashyas [iii, 189], He lays down the dictum that where 
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Dharma-sastra and Arthasastra conflict, the former is 
to be followed [ii, 21]. 

Corporations. Lastly, though Yajnavalkya is silent 
about polity and administration, he mentions a crop of 
corporations standing for popular government in different 
spheres of national interests. The Village Community is 
called a Samuha, of which the executive officers are called 
KCi nja-c hhbtak a h , men who arc learned in law, pure in 
character, and free from greed- [ii, 191]. Embezzlement 
of the profits earned by an executive officer for the SamiVia 
is punished by a fine eleven times the amount embezzled 
[ii, 190]. The term for a republic is Gana [ii, 187]. Its 
constitution is called Samvit, the violation of which is 
punished with deportation [ii, 187]. The self-governing 
groups in an ascending order are called Kula (clan), Jatii 
(caste), &rcni (guild), Gana (village community as a whole), 
and Janapada (province), each of which laid down its own 
laws which the king was to respect, uphold, and enforce 
[i, 361], The Kula and Sreni also functioned as courts of 
justice, the former lower than the latter, while the yet 
higher court was the Puga. The !§reni was the assembly 
composed of men of different castes but following a common 
craft, but the Puga represented all castes and crafts of the 
locality, and, therefore, carried the highest authority 
[ii, 30]. Appeals lay from the lower to the higher court. 

Mithila. It is also to be noted that while Manu legislated 

primarily for Brahmarshidesa, Yajnavalkya is associated 

with Mithila [i, 2],-the Vedic Videha of Janaka-Yajnavalkya 
fame. 

Narada-Smriti: Comparison with Manu and Yajnavalkya. 

in the nomenclature and arrange¬ 

ment of the eighteen titles of law. There are about fifty 
verges common to both, and others containing the same 
matter. But Narada has several new points showing his 
differences from Manu, as well as Yajnavalkya; e.g. his 
mention and description of five different ordeals as against 
two of Manu [viii, 114], to which he adds two more [ch. on 
Rinadana, verses 259-348] not known to Yajnavalkya. 

Against Manu he allows Niyoga (marital relation, 80-8) 
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and re-marriage of women [ib. 97]. He mentions fifteen 
kinds of slaves against seven known to Manu. Like, Yajna- 
valkya, he allows gambling under State control, and as a 
source of revenue, and does not interdict it like Manu. 
He has in fact more of system, of divisions, and subdivisions, 
than Manu ; e.g. his division of law of gift into four 
sections subdivided into 32, and of 18 titles into 132. 
He - is also later than Yajnavalkya, as shown in his 
rules of judicial procedure which are more systematic and 
exhaustive, or in his giving more definitions, or new matter 
like the seven kinds of ordeals r But in some respects he is 
more conservative than Yajnavalkya. Unlike Yajnavalkya, 
he does not recognize the right of widow to succeed to her 
deceased husband, nor doeb he mention any rules of succession 
for (jotrajas and bandhus, as Yajnavalkya does. 

Some new positions. Narada also lays down certain new 
principles of law and ethics, e.g. that every man’s house is his 
castle (Rinadana, 32) or that the king, however devoid of 
virtue, must be worshipped by the people, as the husband by 
his wife ( prakirnaka, 20-2). 

Coins. Narada mentions the word Dinara twice, first 
as a golden ornament, and, secondly, as a coin, also known 
as Suvarna. This helps to fix his date. Golden Dinaras were 
first coined in Rome in 207 b.c. and the oldest pieces 
corresponding in weight to the Roman denarius were struck in 
India by the Indo-Scythian or Kushan kings reigning from first 

century b.c. This should place Narada somewhere between, 
say, a.d. 10CJ-300. 

Home of Narada. It is difficult to locate the home of 
Narada. In one place he says that the silver Karshapana was 
current in the south, that it is equivalent to 20 panas 
in the east* and he does not follow the standard of 
Karshapana obtaining in the land of five rivers [Chaurya 
pratishedha-prakarana, 57 and 59]. 

Apprenticeship. To Narada we owe the rules relating 
to Apprenticeship and Partnership. The young industrial 
apprentice must first get the consent of his guardians 
and period of pupilage settled before admission by his 
master. He must live with his master whose home is his 

23 
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workshop and is to be treated and instructed as his son. 
lie is not to be exploited and employed on work not connected 
with the craft of his choice. lie cannot leavei his master 
before his term, even if he has completed his training, 
the profits of which will go to the master. Desertion of 
a master not failing in character, or as a teacher, is severely 
punished by confinement or corporal punishment. At the 
end of pupilage, the apprentice must reward his master 
as heist as lie can or may accept his service under terms 
settled [v, 16-21]. It was this industrial training that 
was so successful in giving to ancient India the palm in 
handicrafts, feeding her rich export trade for centuries from 
Pliny to Tavernier. 

Partnership. Industry was carried on by partnerships. 
The loss, expense, and profits of business were in proportion 
to the share taken in it. A partner was liable for his 
individual action and could appropriate its special profits 

liii, 1-6]. 

Corporations. Narada also mentions self-governing Cor¬ 
porations «juch as Kula, SrenI,; Gana [i, 7], Puga, Vrata, 
and guilds of Pashandas (heretical merchants) and Naigamas 
(followers of Vedas) [x, 2]. Each of these Corporations 
rests on a convention or constitution called Sthiti or Sayyiaya 
which must be obeyed by its members and upheld by the 

king [x, 1-2]. According to the Vyavahdra-Mayukha, the 

term Vrata stands for an association (Sayyiuha) of kins¬ 
men, connections, or cognates, i.e. a Kula; the P uga, for an 
association of persons of different castes and crafts; and 

the Gaya, for a federation of all these associations, which is 
thus the largest aggregate in the series and comprised the 
whole village republic. The KvZa, Sreiii, and Gayia also 
functioned as courts of law subordinate to the king’s Court, 
and to the king himself as the final Court of Appeal [i, 7]. 
Thus quite a large field of government was left to the 

people in the villages in these different associations of 

group-life. 
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Chapter VII 

NORTHERN INDIA DURING THE PERIOD 

c. 650-325 b.c. 


Political History. We have had now a picture of Indian 
culture and civilization from their origins as* reflected in 
Vedic literature, the Samliitas, Brahmanas, and Upanishads, 
to their complete development and final forms as reflected in 
the Epic^ the Sutras, and the Smritis. We shall now 
trace the threads of political history as distinguished from 
cultural history. Political history proper hangs on a frame¬ 
work of chronology. The cultural history of India had, 
as we have seen, its origins in a remote antiquity, but the 
beginnings of her chronological history do not appear 
earlier than about 650 b.c. The threads of political history 
are, again, isolated and are not woven into the fabric of 

a unified national history even for Northern India until much 
later times. 

Different States in different epochs. We have already 
seen that in the times depicted in Vedic works^ there had 
emerged nine different States representing Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion as it was extending through the country. These were : 

(1) Gandhara, extending on both sides of the Indus, with its 
two great cities of Taksliasila and Pushkalavatl • of later 
times, as mentioned in the Ramayana .[viii, 114, 11]. The 
Chhdndogya Upanishad [vi, 14] shows the acquaintance 
of its philosopher, Uddalaka Aruni, with Gandhara, while 
the Jdtakas, numbered 487 and 377, refer to the association 
of the AruniSj father and son, with Taksliasila as students ; 

(2) Kekaya, famous for its philosopher r king Asvapati ; 

(3) Madra, famous for its teacher, Patanchala Kapya ; 

(4) Vasa-Uslnara, the northern part of Madhyadesa, beyond 
which lay the Udlchyas or northerners, according to the 
Gopatha Brdhmana [ii, 9]; (5) Matsya, a noted place of 
learning in the Uparvishadls [e.g. Bfi, Up., ii, 1] ; (6) Kuru; 
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(7) Panchala; (.8) KasI, famous for its philosopher-king, 
Ajatasatru; and (9) Kosala. Beyond these States comprising 
the then Aryan India, there were States such as Magadha 
and Ahga imperfectly Bralimanized, as we have already 
seen, and the non-Aryan peoples such as the Andhras, the 
Pulindas, the Mutibas, the Sabaras, the Pundras, and the 
Naishadhas, as mentioned in the Aitareya Brdhmana 
already cite$, and making up the Dakshinapatha (c/. 
Dakshinapada of Rv\ x, 61, 8) or the Deccan of those 

days. j'i !i ■ 9I 

The next landmark in the evolution of Indian States is 
found in the grammar of Panini of about (700 b.c., which, as 
we have e^een, mentions as many as twentyvtwo different 
Janapadas or States including several new ones, viz. Sindhu, 
Cutch, Asmaka, Swat Valley, Kamboja, Avanti, &alva, 
Bliarata, Yaudheya, Vriji, Kalihga, besides Stales generally 
described as Prdchya-Janapadas. 

The Dharma-Sutra of Baudhayana (c. 600 b.c.) applies the 
Aryan ban against the following States, viz. Sauvira (Multan), 
Aratta (in the Punjab), Suraslitra (Kathiawad), Avanti, 
Magadha, Ahga, (Western Bengal), Pundra and Vahga 
(North and East Bengal). 

A fuller political map of India is presented in the literature 
of early Buddhism in which are preserved traditions of 
older pre-Buddhist times. A list of sixteen principal 
States (Mahd-Janapadas) is given in several places in the 
oldest Pali works like the Aiigxtftara-Nikdya *[i, 213; iv, 252, 
256* 260], and repeated partially in the Sanskrit work 
Mahdvastu [ii, 2]. The sixteen States are:— 

(1) Ahga, (2) Magadha, (3) KasI, (4) Kosala, (5) Vajji, 
(6) Malla, (7) Cheti (Chedi), (8) Vamsa 1 (Vatsa), (9) Kuru, 
(10) Panchala, (11) Machcha (Matsya), (12) Surasena, 
(13) Assaka, (14) Avanti, (15) Gandhara, (16) Kamboja. 

Of these, the first twelve are given in the Janavasabha- 
Sutta [Dlgha, ii, 20-,. ff.]. Another passage in the Dlgha- 
Nikdya [ii, 235], which is reproduced • in the Mahdvastu 

1 The Mahavastu mentions Sivi and DaSarna in place of Nos. 15 and 16. 
The Anguttara Text [PT&.] however, has the word Vanga instead of the 
form Vamsa. . * 
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[iii, 208, 209], mentions seven States with their citiefc as 
follows:— 

(1) Kalinga with its capital called Dantapura. 

(2) Assaka with Potana as its capital. 

(3) Avanti with its capital called Mahissati. 

(4) Sovira with its city of Roruka. 

(5) Videha with its capital named Mithila. 

(6) Anga with its capdtal called Champa. 

(7) KasI with its capital known as Benares. 

The later work Niddesa ( c. 253 b . c ) mentions the Sagaras 
and Kalihgas of bouth-eastern India, and the Yonas in place 
of the Gandharas. 

The Jain text Bhagavati also mentions sixteen States 
called : “ Anga, Banga, Magaha, Malaya, Malava, Achchlia, 

Vachchha (Vatsa), Kochchha, Padha (?Pundra), Ladha 
(Rad ha), Bajjl, Moli (Malta), KasI, Kosala, Avaha, and 
Sambhuttara.' ’ It must be a later text than the Buddhist 
for its wider geographical horizon [Hoernle, Uvdsagadasdo , ii. 
Appendix]. Similarly, the TJttarddhyayana Sutra [Lecture 
xviii] mentions the States of “ Dasarna, Kaliiiga, Panchala, 
Videha, Gandhara, Sauvlra, KasI ”, and the Sutralcritdnga 
[ii, 2] mentions in addition “ the Dravidas and Gaudas ”, 
There is also mention of Mlechchhas not understanding Arya 
language [ib. i. 1, 2, 15-16]. 

Along with the list of countries, there is also given a list 
of cities which were famous in the Buddha’s time, viz. 
Champa, Rajagriha, SravastI, Saketa, ICausambl, and 
KasI [Digha r ii. 146, 169]. 

These States had existed before the rise of Buddhism, 
because in the time of the Buddha, at least two of them ceased 
to be independent, KasI being annexed by the Kosala high¬ 
landers, and Anga absorbed is Magadlia. 

In the time of the Buddha, the Pali texts bring to light the 
four great kingdoms of Kosala, Magadlia, Avanti, and Vamsa 
and, what is more interesting, numerous republics. 

Four great Kingdoms in the Buddha's time: Kosala. 
The texts mention disputes between KasI and Kosala. 
Before Buddha, KasI was the more powerful kingdom 
[Jdt., i, 262 f. ; iii, 115 f. ; Vinaya, ii, 13 f.]. There 
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was first an invasion of Kosala under King Dlghlti 
reigning at Savatthl (SravastI) by Bralimadatta, King of 
KasI, who annexed it and returned it to Dlghiti’Ss son 
(V in ay a Texts, ii, 293-305]. Then followed retaliatory 
invasions of KasI by the then Kosalan kings named Vanka, 
Dabbasena and Kamsa [Jdt., i, 2G2 ; ii, 403 ; iii, 13, 168, 211 ; 
Vj, 112]. KasI was finally conquered by Kamsa. In the 
time of the Buddha, the King of Kosala was Pasenadi 

9 

(Prasenajit). He was educated at Taxila with the Lichclihavi 
prince Mahali and a Malla prince of Kusinara [Dhp. Com., 
i, 337-8]. He was known for his charity. He gave to two 
Brahmins the two towns Ukkattha and Salavatika [Digha, 
i, 87, 224]. His ministers are named Mrigadhara [Uvdsaga- 
dasdo, ii, App., p. 56], Siri-Vaddha, and Dlgha-CharayanU 
[Sam., ii, p. 118]. He was one of the Buddha’s admirers 
[Samyutta Nikdya, i, 68, 102] and of the same age [“ Bhaga- 
vapi asitiko aham pi asltiko ’ ’ in Majjhima Nikdya, ii, 124— 
“ The Buddha is 80 years old ; I, too, am 80 years old ”]. 

The relations between Prasenajit and the Buddha are 
commemorated in stone in one of the Bharhut sculptures. 
The sculpture bears two inscribed labels: (1) ‘Raja Prasenajit 
Kosalo, ’ and (2) ‘Bhagavato Dhama-chakam. * This indicates 
that Prasenajit was an adherent of the Buddha symbolized 
as dhanna-chakra. The sculpture depicts the king going 
out of the gateway of his palace in a chariot drawn by four 
horses in a procession of footmen and riders of horses and 
elephants. It also shows in its upper part a two-storeyed 
building. The ground floor consists of an open-pillared room 
in which the dhanna-chakra is placed with a worshipper 
on each side. The first floor evidently represents the 
Punyasala of the story where the king had his last interview 
with the Buddha. 

Kosala had then three chief cities, Ayodhya, Saketa, 
and Savatthl, and several minor towns such as Setavya 
[Payasi Suttanta] and Ukkattha [Ambattha Sutta]. We 
read of five Rajas under him, the leader of five independent 
clans now merged in Kosala, and also of wars between him 
and Ajatasattu, King of Magadha, ending in the latter 
marrying the daughter of Pasenadi, named Vajira, after 
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Prasenajit visiting the Buddha (Bharhut Sculpture). 
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his capture. The conflict between them arose out of 
Pasenadi’s resumption of a village in KasI which he had 
given as bath-money to his sister on her marriage with 
Bimbisara. The gift was revoked at his sister dying of 
grief at her husband’s assassination by Ajatasattu who thus 
went into war over it [Sam. i, 68 ff. ; Jat. ii, 403] When 
Pasenadi was away in his old age to meet the Buddha in the 
Sakiya country in the town called Medalumpa [Sam., ii, 80, 
p. 118], there was a revolution engineered by his minister, 
Dlgha, who placed his son Vidudabha on the throne. 
Pasenadi went to seek shelter with his son-in-law, Ajatasattu, 
at Rajagriha, but died outside its gates. 1 

\ idudabha made himself infamous by his slaughter of 
the innocents in the Sakya country by way of vengeance for 
the fraud of the Sakyas on his father who asked for a 
genuine Sakya girl for marriage but was sent instead a 
slave woman named Vasabha-Khattiya who was his mother. 
Vidudhabha met the Sakyas in battle on the Achiravatl 
ii\cr at Savatthi and routed them, but he and his army 
were soon swept away by the river itself in flood [DJiamma- 
pada Atthakathd, i, 359]. 

These were times of insecurity in Kosal’a. The Vmaya texts 

[i, 220] inform us that the road between Saketa and Savatthi 
was infested by robbers. 


Kosala was finally absorbed in Magadha. 

Avanti. This was an old kingdom which in the Buddha's 
time was ruled by Pajjota (Pradyota) who had matrimonial 
alliance with King Udena (Udayana) of KosambI, and also 
with the king of the Surasenas at Madhura (Mathura), 
described as Avantiputto. Even Ajatasattu feared his 
contemplated attack upon Rajagriha [Majjhima Nikdya, 
in, 7 J. Although he was nicknamed ‘ Chanda ’ for his ferocity. 
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he later became inclined towards Buddhism under the 
influence of his Buddhist chaplain, Mahakachchayana, whom 
he desired to bring the Buddha to him. Mahakachchayana. 
approaching the Buddha, said : “ Lord ! King Pajjota 

desires to worship at your feet and hear Dhamma.” The 
Buddha sent him back with seven attendants to teach the king 
who then became a Buddhist [ Thcragathd Commentary]. 

Avanti then became a noted centre of Buddhism, the 
home of its zealous adherents such as Abhaya Kumara, 
Isidasi, Isidatta, Dhammapala, Sona, and Maha-Kach- 
chana,. the last two of whom were singled out by the Buddha 
himself [see Cambridge History of India, I, 186, for references]. 
The language in which these early teachers preached was the 
popular speech ( taukika-bhdshd , as Panini calls it) of 
Avanti, and not the sacred language of Brahmanism (called 
chhdTidasa-bhdshd). The Buddha also wanted his teachings 
to reach the masses in their own vernaculars. Thus though 
Buddhism was born in Magadha, it was left to Avanti to 
give it the garb in which we now know it. Its original tongue 
was not MagadhI, as usually assumed [ib., p. 187]. 

Vamsa. It had its, capital at KosambI, connected with 
UjjenI by an important tradeu*oute passing through Vedisa. 
It was ruled in the Buddha’s time by King Udena [Samyutta, 
iv, 110-13], son of Parantapa. The drama, Svapna-Vdsaveu- 
dattd, ascribed to Bhasa, mentions as his queen Padmavatl, 
sister of King Darsaka of Magadha. The drama, Priya- 
darsikd, ascribed to King Harsha, refers to his marriage 
with the daughter of Dridhavarman, King of Anga, while 
his other dronia, Ratndvali, tells of his love for Sagarika, 
an attendant of one of his wives, Vasavadatta, mentioned 
in the Hliammapdla Commentary. This last work gives 
to him three wives; : (1) Vasuladatta, daughter of the Avanti 
king, Pajjota, who, by a skilful plot, had Udena captured 
at hunting and then employed by him to teach elephant-train¬ 
ing to his daughter at the palace, where they secretly 
fell in love and escaped to KosambI for marriage ; (2) 

Samavati, daughter of the banker, Bhaddavatiya, who 
became a Buddhist devotee and was killed in a conflagration 
of the palace engineered for vengeance by (3) Magandiya 
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for the Buddha’s refusal to many her. Udena became a 
supporter of Buddhism under the influence of the monk, 
Pindola Bharadvaja, of Ghositarama [Sam., iv, 110-12]. 
Kosambi was noted for four Buddhist establishments 
including the famous Ghositarama and Pavariya’s Mango 
Grove, where the Buddha often came to live and deliver 
his discourses which have been handed down in the canon. 
The Kathdsaritsagara describes his digvijaya and the 
Prvyadarsikd his conquest of Kalihga and restoration of his 
father-in-law, Dridhavarman, to the throne of Anga. 
Thus tradition marks him out as an important political 
figure whose, influence, both by alliances and conquests, 
was felt over an extensive area from Avanti to Anga 
and Kalinga. Jdtaka No. 353 describes the Bhagga State of 
Sumsumaragiri as a dependency of Vamsa. 

Magadha : Bimbisara, c. 603-515 b.c. ; his Wives and 
Sons. Magadha in the Buddha’s time forged ahead as the 
premier State under Bimbisara and his son Ajatasatru. 
Bimbisara ascended the throne at fifteen [ Mahdv .„ ii, 29, 30]. 
He started with matrimonial alliances which counted as 
powerful factors in his political predominance. One of his 
queens, as we have seen, hailed from Kosala, the sister 
of its king, Prasenajit, who brought to her husband the 
dowry of a villabe in Kasi with a revenue of a hundred thousand 
[Jdt., ii, 403]. The second is named Chellana. the youngest 
of the seven daughters of the Lichchhavi chief, Chetaka, 
of Vai^ali [Jacobi, Jaina Sutras , i, xli-xv, SBE.] The 
Amitdyurdhydna Sutra knows of another wife of his, whom 
it calls Vaidehi Vasavl, and states how she served and saved 
her husband, when imprisoned by Ajatasatru, by carrying 
food to him [SBE., xxii, 193, 256] ✓ She may be identified 
with Chellana about whom a similar story is related, as 
will be seen below. The third wife was probably from the 
Punjab, Kliema,' daughter of the King of Madda (Madra ?) 
[Therigatha Comm., on 139-143]. 

He had a number of sons causing him worry by 
their conflicting political ambitions derived from their 
different mothers. The Jaina and Buddhist texts some¬ 
times differ in their accounts of these. The Jaina texts 
24 
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mention the following sons : Kunika (Ajatasatru), Halla 
and Vehalla (sons of Cliellana), Abhaya (son of the 
Lichchhavi courtesan, Ambapall), Nandisena, Megha 
Kumara and others ( Avasyalca Sutra , p. 697, etc.)- Buddhist 
tradition describes Ajatasattu as Vedehi-putto lSum., i, 139; 
Dialogues , ii, 78] but, later, as the son of the Kosala princess, 
and mentions other sons, Vimala Kondanha, son of Ambapall, 
Vehalla, and Silava [ Psalms of the Brethren , pp. 55, 269 (and 
Commentary, p. 536); Psalms of the Sisters > p. 120], 

Capital. Bimbisara had his capital at Girivraja which 
the Mahdbhdrata mentions as the capital of King Jarasandha 
of Magadha. It also names the five hills protecting the city 
as Vaihara, Varaha, Vrishabha, Rishigiri, and Chaityaka. 
The famous Sattapanni Cave, where was held the first 
Buddhist council in 543 b . c ., was situated on the << Vebliara ,> 
hill. Ajatasatru helped in the meeting of the Synod 
(Dliammasamgiti ) bp building with all speed a splendid 
hall at the entrance of the cave, two platforms for the 
president and speakers, and spreading precious mats for 
seating of members on the floor [ Mahdvamsa , ch. iii]. 
Later, Bimbisara changed the capital to Rajagriha which 
is described by Buddhaghosa as Bimbisarapurl [B. C. Law’s 
Buddliaghosa , p. 87]. The town-planning engineer and 
palace architect was Mahagovinda [ Vimdnavatthu Com¬ 
mentary, p. 82]. The gate of Rajagriha was closed to all, 
including the king, in the evening [ Vvnaya, iv., 116 f.]. 

Conquest and Tarritory. The Jain texts tell of the 
conquest of Anga, with its capital Champa, by Satanika, king 
of Kausambi. But it soon changed hands and was 
conquered by Bimbisara who made it a separate province 
and appointed, as itte governor, his son, Kunika, with his 
headquarters at Champa [Bhagavati Sutra , 300 (Champayam 
Kuniko raja babhuva)]. There is mention of a land-grant 
i.e. grant of revenues due to government) in Anga made 
by Bimbisara {Digha, i, 111]. According to a Jataka 
(No 545), Rajagriha was once a city of Anga. Its chief 
city, Champa, was one of the six chief cities of the Buddhist 
world, as already stated. A Jataka (No. 539) refers to its 
gate, watch-tower, and walls, and its traders sailing as far 
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as Suvannabhumi. There was another town in Anga 
called Apana [S«m„ v, 225], and another called Assapino 
where the Buddha had preached [Majjhk, i, 271 f.]. Thus 

the conquest of such a prosperous country like Anga was a 
valuable addition to Bimbisara’s kingdom. 

His territories now comprised 80,000 villages covering an 
area of 300 leagues increased to 500 leagues by AjataSatru 
[Vinaya, i, 179; Sumangala, i, 148], The texts also mention 
./ the more important villages such as Senanigama 
[Majjhi., i, 166], Ekanala, abode of Brahman Bharadvaia 
converted by the Buddha [Sum., i, 172], Khanumata, another 
Brahman village [Dlglia, i, 127], or Nalakagama where 
banputta gave a discourse [Som, iv, 251 f.]. The kingdom 
of Bimbisara also included a number of republican com- 

mumties, each under its leader called Raja-kumdra 
L Sumangala , i, 279, 294]. 

Administration. Bimbisara’s government was well- 
organized and efficient. The chief officers were known as 
Mahamatras; the executive as Sabbdtthaka (in charge of 
all affairs and interests); the judicial as Voharika; and 
the military, Se'nd-n&yaka. His penal code was pitiless in 
its punishments such as imprisonment in jails (fcdra), 
mutilationi of limbs, and the like [ Vinaya-, vii, 3, 5]. 

The heads of 80,000 villages ( Grdm/ika/s ) are stated to be meet¬ 
ing in assembly of their own [Vinuiya cited above]. 

Religion. Both Jains and Buddhists vie with one another 
in claiming him as the follower of their respective faiths 
The TJttarddhyayana-Sutra [xx, 58], for instance, describes 
how Bimbisara, ‘‘the lion of kings/' visited, “with the 
greatest devotion/' Mahavlra, “ the lion of homeless monks " 

( anagdra-siham ) at Mandikukshi Chaitya and “ together 
with his wives, servants, and relations, became a staunch' 
believer in his Law". His Jain leanings are traced to the 
influence of his Lichchhavi wife, Chellana. Hemachandra 
[Trishashti-Saldka, x, 6, 10, 11] tells the story that 

“when the country was under a blight of cold, the king, 
accompanied by Devi Chellana, went to worship Mahavlra''.’ 
The Buddhist texts tell their own tale. There is first a 
reference to the meeting of .Bimbisara and Gotama. The 
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title Gotama shows that he wa9 not then the Buddha. 

It was seven years earlier, just after his renunciation. 
Bimbisara was then at Girivraja [Sutta Nipdta, verse 408 ; 
Dialogues , ii, 2]. Their next meeting took place later when 
Bimbisara had moved to his new “palace” or city, Raja- 
griha. Even at the first meeting, before Gotama was a 
Buddha, the king was so much impressed by him that he 
offered to settle him as a Chief with necessary gifts of 
wealth. The Buddha visited Rajagriha with his new and 
unexpected disciples, the famous Kassapas, and their 
thousand Jatila pupils, who proclaimed him as their “Lord”, 
whereupon Seniya Bimbisara comes to him with a host of 
citizens and Brahmans, and receives and understands his 
doctrine. Next day, the Buddha and his disciples are 
entertained at the palace, where the king served food with 
his own hands, and then declared his donation to the Buddha 
and his Order of the park called Veluvana [Vinaya, i, 39]. 
Even his wife, Khema, is stated to have given instruction 
in Buddhism to King Pasenadi [/8am., iv, 374]. Among 
other proofs given of Bimbisara *s devotion to Buddhism 
may be mentioned his appointment of his personal physician, 
Jlvaka, as the physician in attendance on the Buddha 
and his Order, or his remission of ferry charges for ascetics • 
out of regard for the Buddha who once had with him no money 
to pay to the ferryman for crossing the Ganges [Laldta, v, 526]. 
Besides Jainism and Buddhism, Brahmanism also claims to 
have his support [Digha, i, 111, 127]. 

Death. According to the Buddhist legend of the Vinaya, 
Ajatasatru, at the instigation of Devadatta, was about to 
kill his father with a sword when he was apprehended by, 
the ministers to whom he confessed his design. The ministers 
advised the king to have all the conspirators .killed, but 
Bimbisara pardoned his son and even resigned to him his 
kingdom for which he was so impatient [ Vinaya , ii, 190]. 
But still Ajatasatrh did kill his father and confessed to the 
Buddha that ‘ ‘ for the sake of kingdom he deprived his 
righteous father of his life ”. Devadatta incited him to this 
murder by reminding him that life was short tnd the throne 
might be long in coming to him. ‘So do you, Prince, kill 
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your father and become the Raja ” [ Vvnaya , ii, 190; 

Digha, i, 86; Sum., i, 133-6; Petav. Comm., 105]. According 
to the Mahavamsa, Ajatasatru killed his father eight years 
before the Buddha’s death, i.e. in 551 b.c., and when he 
had reigned fifty-two years, i.e. from 603 b.c. Jain records, 
however, are more charitable to Ajatasatru. We are told 
that though Srenika made up his mind to choose Kunika as 
his successor in preference to his other sons, Kunika, impatient 
and suspicious, put his father in prison, where he was loyally 
looked after by his mother Chellana. Ajatasatru, however, 
soon completely changed on learning from his mother how 
dearly his father loved him (so as to suck once even 
his swollen finger, streaming with matter, to relieve 
his pain). ‘‘A sorry return have I made to my father,” 
said he, and immediately dashed off to break his fetters with 
an iron club. But Srcnika, fearing mischief from his son’s 
advance, took poison and killed himself [Avasyaka-Sutra, 
pp. 682-3, etc.]. Thus Ajatasatru does not figure as a parricide 
in the Jain legends. 

Ajatasatru, C. 551-519 b.c. : Conquests. The growth of 
Magadha as an imperial power received great impetus under 
Ajatasatru. His murder of his father and the consequent 
widowhood of the Kosalan princess who could not survive 
it in grief [Jat., ii,-403] made King Prasenajit of Kosala 
retaliate by cancelling the gift of the KusI village as her 
dowry. This led to a war between Magadha asd Kosala. At 
first, it was in favour of Ajatasatru who drove back his aged 
uncle to Sravastl. But very soon, the uncle got the 
better of him, entrapped him in an ambush and made him 
surrender to him with his whole army. In the last stage, 
peace was restored bp Prasenajit giving him back his 
liberty, army, kingdom, and a daughter named Vajira in 
marriage [Sam., i, 84-6 ; Jat., iv, 342 ; Dhammap. Comm., iii, 
259]. In the Jain texts, Ajatasatru figures as the conqueror 
of the entire confederacy which had grown up in eastern 
India, the confederacy comprising KasI, Kosala, with their 
eighteen Ganardjyas or republican States, the nine Mallaki 
States, and the nine Lichchhavi States [Vajjl Videhaputre 
jaittha, nava Mallai, nava Lechchhai, Ka§S r Kosalaga 
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attharasavi Ganarayano parajaittha ( Bhagavati , sutra 300)]. 
The war with this powerful Confederation began with 
Ajatasatru s attack on the Liehchhavi capital, * Vaisall. 
The cause of this conflict is differently told in different texts. 
According to the Sumancjalavilasini [B. C. Law’s Buddha - 
ghosa, p. Ill], it was a mine of gems at the foot of a hill 

near a port on the Ganges, about which there was an agree¬ 
ment between Ajatasatru and the Lichchhavis that the 

gems should be divided equally between them. The 

Lichchhavis broke this agreement and brought on the 
conflict. According to Jain version (Hoernle, Uvdsaga- 
flasao, li, App., p. 7], the cause of the conflict was the State 
elephant, Scyanaga (Sechanaka, “Sprinkler”), with its 
necklace of eighteen strings of pearls given by Bimbisara to 
Ins son, Vehalla, who escaped with the elephant and the 
pearls to his grandfather, Chedaga, at Vaisall, for protection 
against usurper Ajatasatru who claimed them. “Kuniya, 
having failed peacefully to obtain the extradition of the 
fugitive, commenced war with Chedaga” [Hoernle ib • 
Avasyaka-Sutra^ p. G84 (...na dadyastada yuddliasajjo 

bhayumiti) ]. It is also stated that Ajatasatru was 

instigated in this conflict by his wife Paumaval 
(Padmavatl). 

But the subjugation of the Lichchhavis was not an easy 
job m those days. They were the leaders of a vast Confedera¬ 
tion of thirty-six States, as already stated, and could count 
upon their allied strength. King Chetaka actually assembled 
this Confederation to ask whether they should yield to or 
fight Ajatasatru [Niraydvall-Sutra]. The Lichchhavis were 
also strong in their own internal, republican unit}'. They 
were then at the zenith of their power and prosperity which 
were matters of public comment and commendation. In 
the Buddha’s authoritative opinion based on his supreme 
insight into men and things, the Lichchhavis were invul¬ 
nerable and invincible, because they were keeping up all 
conditions ‘making for the strength and success of a republic, 
such as holding full and frequent assemblies, unity of 
counsel and policy, maintaining old traditions, institutions 
and worship, reverence to elders, honouring women and 
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ascetics,’ and so forth (see below). The first information 
about Ajatasatru’s intentions was given to the Buddha at 
Rajagriha by his minister who agreed and admitted that 
the king could not succeed except by destroying the unity of 
the Lichchhavis and creating dissensions among them. 
Seeds of dissension were then actually sown among the 
Lichchhavis by Ajatasatru deputing for the purpose his 
minister, Vassakara, who lived at Vaisali for three years, 
skilfully playing his nefarious job. Very soon, a new spirit 
infected the Lichchhavis, jealousy between different classes, 
between the rich and poor, strong and weak [Dialogues, 
ii, 78; B. C. Law, ib., p. 112]. 

Ajatasatru, in fact, proved himself fully equal to his difficult 
task and took recourse freely to the three means prescribed 
in political treatises for the subjugation of a hostile State, 
viz. machinations ( chhala ), military strength ( bala ), and 
strategy ( hausala ). He was fully seized with the war-fever, 
declaring, “ I will root out and destroy these Vajjians, mighty 
and powerful though they be, and bring them to utter ruin” 
[Mahdparim\bbd7ia-Sutta ]. 

But his task was stupendous. As a first step, he had to 
construct a new city and fort before commencing the war. 
Rajagriha was too far inland to serve as a base of operations 
against the distant Lichchhavis on the other side of the 
Ganges. Therefore, he selected a convenient site directly 
on the Ganges for the construction of a fort and laid the 
foundation of Pataliputra, his ' new capital. It was con¬ 
structed under the supervision of his chief ministers named 
Sunldha and Vassakara (“rain-maker”), who gave themselves 
the honour of inviting the Buddha to dinner at their house 
and instituted the Gotama gate and the Gotama ferry at 
the place of his exit from the city and of his crossing the 
Ganges. It was on this occasion that the Buddha made his 
prophecy about the future greatness of Pataliputra to 
be the chief city of Aryan India and a centre of business and 
trade [£&.]. The completion of the fort of Pataliputra 
was followed by actual military operations against the 
Lichchhavis, now considerably weakened by internal 
dissensions and inviting invasion. As soon as Ajatasatru 
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invaded their territory, the Lichchhavis argued among 
themselves as to who should make the first advance, the more 
cowardly ones saying, "‘Let the strong Lichchhavis go 
forward and crush the enemy. ’ ’ Ajatasatru could thus 
easily conquer a people who were busy in a wordy warfare 
among themselves and not able to present a united front 
against his attack. The Jain texts give some details of his 
operations. He brought into use certain new and powerful 
engines of war, the Mahasilakantaka, which was a kind 
of catapult hurling big pieces of stone, and the Rathamusala, 1 
a chariot which created havoc ' by wheeling about and 
hurling destruction by its attached rods [Hoernle, TJvdsaga- 
dasdo, ii, App., p. 59, quoting Bhagavati ]. 

It is apparent from even these meagre details of this 
war between Magadha and the Lichchhavis that it must 
have been a long and arduous struggle. We have already 
seen that it was for Ajatasatru not a war against a single 
State but an entire federation of three dozens of powerful 
republics of eastern India on the other side of the Ganges 
under the leadership of King Chedaga of Vaisali of 
unrivalled political influence strengthened by alliances 
with the plincipal monarchies of the period (related 
below). A long interval was needed for the elaboration 
of Ajatasatru’s manifold and well-designed preparations for 
such a war, involving, as we have seen, the construction 
of a new city, and the three years* plan of secret work at 
the city of his enemy by his spies, to loosen its internal 
cohesion and social bonds. The Jain texts are, therefore, 
right in indicating a period of at least sixteen years for 
this protracted war. We are told that the sage, Gogala, 
who died in 562 b.c., (as will be shown below) saw this war 
in progress, while the Confederacy of thirty-six Republics 
against whom the war was launched was not broken up but 
fully functioning as late as 546 b.c., when they had 

organized a common illumination to mark the passing 

1 “h Beems to have been provided with some kind of self-acting 
*° P ro P e * as it ia described to have moved without horses 
and driver ; though,, possibly, as in similar ctccitrivaftices in the Middle 

Ages, ifc was moved by a person concealed inside, who turned the wheels,*’ 
{Hoernle, ibid., p. 60.] 
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away of the light that was in their Lord, Mahavira [Nirayii- 
vali Suita cited by Hoernle, ib. n p. 7; Kalpa Sutra in 
SBE.y xxii, 266]. Thus the war must have lasted for at least 
(562-546 b.c.) sixteen years. Thus was. Vaisall reduced 
one of her own sons, ‘ ‘ Vedehi-putto ’ ’ Ajatasattu. 

These conquests of Ajatasatru, by which he became, the 
paramount power of eastern India, provoked feelings of 
hostility in his equally ambitious rival of central India, 
King Chanda Pradyota of Avanti. This made Ajatasatru 
alternate between his two capitals of Pataliputra and 
Rajagriha from which he could meet the menace of the 
Lichchhavis on one side and of Pradyota on the other. 
Ajatasatru was actually fearing an attack of Pradyota upon 
Rajagriha, of which he strengthened the fortifications 
[Majjhima Nikdya <, iii, 7]. Bimbisara, however, was on 
good terms with Pradyota. When he was suffering from 
jaundice, Bimbisara spared his own physician, Jlvaka, for his 
treatment (see below). 

Religion. As usual, both Jaina and Buddhist texts 
try to treat Ajatasatru as the follower of the religion in 
which they are interested. Perhaps he started as a follower 
of Jainism. The Jaina texts are full of his devotion to their 
faith. We have already referred to the Jaina tradition 
which absolves him from the heinous crime which the 
Buddhist texts fasten upon him as the murderer of his 
father. We are told how Kunika used to pay frequent 
visits to Nataputta with his queens and his large retinue. 
Both at Vesall and Champa, he came into contact with 
Mahavira and expressed his appreciation of Jaina monks 
in general [ Atipapdtika, Sutras 12, 27, 30 ; Hemachandra, 
Parisishtaparvdn, Canto iv; Avasyaka-Sutra , pp. 684, 687]. 
In the Aupapdtika-Sutra (30), he openly declares before 
Mahavira and his followers how the Lord has said the right 
thing and made clear the path of true religion, with his 
message of. renunciation and non-violence. According to 
the Buddhist texts, however, he transferred his loyalty 
from Jainism to Buddhism later in life. He began as its 
enemy through the influence of the Buddha’s only and 
bitterest enemy, his cousin, Devadatta. The texts relate : 

25 
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Then Devadatta went to prince Ajatasattu and said : 

Give such order, O King, to our men that I may deprive 
the Samana Gotama of life and Ajatasattu, the prince, 
gave orders to his men : * Whatsoever the worthy Devadatta 
tells you, that do ’ ” \Vinaya Texts, pt. iii, p. 243]. The 
Buddha also reciprocated this attitude by his statement : 
“ Monks, the King of Magadha, Ajatasattu, is a friend to, 
an intimate of, mixed with,'whatever is evil.” Their relations, 
however, soon changed. We have already seen how, after 
killing his father, he sought the Buddha for consolation and 
prayed to him : “ May the Lord accept my transgression as 

transgression that I may be restrained in the future.” The 
Buddha accepts his confession, but it did not mean that 
he was converted. That came much later, perhaps after the 
Buddha’s death \Digha already cited]. We are further^ told 
how the king was once induced by his court-pliysician, 
Jivaka, to see the Buddha in his mango-grove on a full-moon 
night. The deep silence of the Assembly made him suspect 
an ambush and ask Jivaka : ‘‘You are playing me no 
tricks, Jivaka, You are not betraying me to my foes ? 
How can it be that there should be no sound at all, not a 
sneeze, nor a cough, in so large an assembly, among 1,250 
of the brethren?” Jivaka assureh him that there was no 
foul play planned, saying : “Go on, O King, go straight 
on.” Then the king came to the Assembly, calm as a clear 
lake, and exclaimed : “Would that my son, Udayi Bliadda, 
might have such calm as this Assembly of the brethren 
has-” [Digha, i, p„ 50], 

It is interesting to note that this legend of Ajatasatru’s 
interview with the Buddha lias been translated into stone 
in one of the Bharhut Sculptures of about the second 
century b.c., and this itself testifies to the popularity, if 
not the truth, of the tradition of the texts. The sculpture 
even bears the significant inscribed label : “ Ajdtasatu 

Bhagavato vamdate,” “Ajatasatru bows down to the Lord.” 
This correspond^ to the canonical passage : “Magadho 
Ajatasattu Vedehiputto Bhagavato pade sirasavandatl , 9 * 
(* bows down at the feet of the Lord) [■£&. Mahdpawnibbdiui- 
Suttanta ]. The sculpture shows (a) the king on an elephant 
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followed by ladies on elephants in a procession; (6) his dis¬ 
mounting from the elephant near the abode of the Buddha, 
and standing with his right hand raised, as if to speak (as 
ielated in the legend); and (c) his obeisance at the Bodhimanda, 
the throne of the Buddha, in front of which are figured the 
footprints of the Buddha. 

This historic visit paid by Ajatasatru to the Buddha 
was really a turning point in the king’s religious life. He 
saw the Buddha after seeing in succession the six principal 
religious leaders or Tlrthikas of the times, including such 
famous teachers as Makkhali Gosala and Nigantha Nataputta 
(Mahavlra), whom he was advised to see by his six ministers 
but whom he had to leave without the solace he sought 
[Sabhiya-Sutta ; Sdmannaphala Sutta; see below]. Next, 
we find him figuring as an ardent Buddhist, hurrying to 
Kusinara, on hearing of the Buddha's death, to assert 
his claim to a share of his relics, sending a messenger to 
say, ‘ ‘ The Lord was a Kshatriya : I too am a Ksliatriya ; 
I am worthy of a share of the relics of the Lord. I will 
erect a stupa over the relics of the Lord and make a feast.” 
\Digha, ii, 166]. Then the story goes that Mahakassapa, who 
was in charge of the Buddha’s body and its relics, fearing risk 
to the relics enshrined in eight different stupas by their 
different participants, persuaded Ajatasatru to have one 
shrine made for them at Rajagriha, leaving portions at the 
other stupas. [Mahdparv. Sutta Commentary ; cf. Div. 
380.] According to the Mahdvamsa, he also built Dhdtw- 
cJiaityas all round his capital, Rajagriha, repaired eighteen 
Mahaviharas there, which were deserted by the Buddhists 
after the Buddha’s death, and further supported Buddhism, 
as we have already seen, by permitting the first Buddhist 
Council to be held under his patronage in a pandal especially 
erected by him at the entrance to the Sattapanni Cave on one 
of the five hills of Rajagriha. 1 

* It may be noted in this collection that the name Kunika occurring 
in two inscriptions on statues found at Parkham and Jhing-ka-nagra, 
Miuttra Dfc., suggested its identification with Ajatasatru. But this 
identification is unlfikely. The Parkham image has .the following 
inscription *‘ (Ma) (ni) bhada (=Manibhadra Yaksha) puge rsma . . . 
(ga) atha (=gaiisthi) (patithg) pi (to) Kuni (ka) tevisina (Gomitakena.) 
kata.” Here there is a reference to the image being installed in the 
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The Republics. The following Republics are mentioned in 
some of the oldest Pali and Jain records:— 

1. The Sakiyas of Kapilavatthu. 

2. The Bulis of Allakappa. 

3. 'The Kalamas of Kesaputta. 

4. The Bliaggas of Sumsumara Hill. 

5. The Koliyas of Ramagama. 

6. The Mallas of Pava. 

7. The Mallas of Kusinara. 

8. The Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 

9. The Videhas of Mithila. 

10. The Lichchhavis of Vesali. 

11. The Nayas (Jhatrikas) of Vesali. 

1. The Sakiyas. The Buddha was born* of these Sakiyas 
( Sakyas ) and is described as the foremost of hifc clan [ndfi- 
settho in the Diglia, PTS., ii, 165]. 

Sakiya Towns and Population. The capital of the republic 
was Kapilavatthu. It had several other townships, viz. 
Chatuma, Samagama, KhomaduSsa, SilSvati, Medalumpa, 
Nagaraka, Ufumpa, Devadaha, and Sakkara. The Buddha’s 
mother hailed from Devadaha and it was on her way to 
Devadaha that the Buddha was born. KhomadusSa was a 
Brahmin settlement (Rhys Davids; BuddhAst India , p. 21]. 

It was so called because it was a centre of manufacture of 
linen cloth [Book of the Kindred Sayings, i, 233]. The 
republic counted 80,000 families, or about half a million 
population [Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i, 147]. 
Virudhaka alone is said to have massacred 77,000 Sakyas 
[Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 120]. 

Its Parliament. The republic had its parliament which 
met in a mote-hall ( santhdgdra ) resting on pillars, and 
transacted both administrative and judicial business. The 

Puga of Manibhadra and constructed by Gomitaka, disciple of Kunika. 
The second image worshipped as that opf Manass Devi has the following 
inscription: “(1) Ss putehi kfiito; (2) Tfakhila &va Kunikate: (3) 

(Vfisins N«ke) na kata.” This also refers to Naka, disciple of the same * 
Kunika, as ft he sculptor who had fashioned (krita) the image of Yakshi 
Laysvfi. There ia also a third statue found at Pawaya 
(Padmavati) in Gwalior with an inscription which describes it as that of 
?famb]tuu A :ra installed in the goshthi by hjq devotees. IV. S. Agrawala in 
UPHSJ., May, 1933.] L 6 
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president of the republic who presided over the Assembly 
was called a raja. The Buddha’s father, Suddhodana, 
was teuch a rdjd, and so also was his cousin, Bhaddiya 
[Digha, ii, 52; Vinaya , ii, 181], The Sakya Parliament 
consisted of 500 members [Dialogues, i, 113]. The Mahdvastu 
calls it Sdkyapai'ishad. A new building was constructed in 
the time of the Buddha who inaugurated it bv a series of 
lectures [. Majjhima, i, 353 f. ; Sam., iv, 182 f.] It was 
left to the gakya Parliament to decide the vital question 
whether they should open the gates of their capital, Kapila- 
vastu, to the invader Virudhaka. “ Some said, ‘ Open them 
others advised not doing so. Some said, * As there are 
various opinions, we will find out the opinion of the majority.* 
So they set about voting on the subject.” Eventually the 
treacherous “ headman of the gakyas advocated opening the 
gates, and they all voted in the same way ”! [Rockhill, Life 
of the Bfuddha, p. 119]. 

Education and Culture. The 5§akya republic was, also 
a centre of education and social progress. The Buddha as 
a boy had his education in the variouls sciences and arts of 
the time at Kapilavastu, as described in the Lalitauistara. 
There was also a technical school/‘a large terraced mansion 
for the learning of crafts** [Dialogues, iv, Part iii, p. Ill, n.]. 
No father would marry his daughter except to an educated 
bridegroom. To the proposal of marriage of the girl Gopa 
with young Gautama, her father replied that he could not 

make over the girl to a prince reared at home among 
luxuries and ignorant of the gilpas and the military arts ** 
[Lalvtavistara]. And according to Malidvastu [ii, 73], Gautama 
had to compete in a tournament with 500 gakya youths for 
the hand of YaSodhara. That is why the Sakyas did 
not marry outside their clan and did not even condescend 
to give away a true-born Sakya girl in marriage to King 
Pr a sen a jit of Kosala to whose authority they were politically 
subject, although this proved their destruction at the hands 
of revengeful Vidudabha iv, 145]. The Sakyas, both 

men and women, gave to Buddhism some of ith noted figures 
like Upali, Nandupananda, Kundadana, sons of noblemen. 
Many princes and the son's of the chief minister renounced 
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the world and embraced asceticism as Buddhists [SBE., 
xix, 226-7]. 

Women Saints. The §akya women had the honour of 
founding the order of Buddhist nuns. Some of them composed 
poems preserved in the TheJrigdthd . The most famous 
was Mahapajapatl GotamI, the Buddha’s aunt, Tissu, 
Abhirupananda, Mitta r . Sundarl Nanda, all of whom 
attained Arhatship [Psalms of the Sisters , pp. 12-13, 22-3, 29, 
55-7 ]. 

2-5, 8. These five are minor republics . about whom 
not much is known. The Bulis, the Koliyas, and the Moriyas 
figure as claimants for shares of the bodily remains of the 
Buddha as Kshatriyas [ Mahdpanhnibbdna-SiLttd ]. 

2. The Bulis. The Bulis, from their close relations with 
the kingdom of Vethadlpa, the native place of Brahmana 
Drona (a co-sharer of the Buddha’s relics),, shduld be located 
near it, i.o. between modern Shahabad and Muzaffarpur 
(Vaisall) [Dhammapada Commentary, Harvard Oriental 
Series, 28, 247]. 

3. The Kalamas. The Kalamas were the community to 
whom belonged the sage, Alara Kalama, the teacher of 
Gautama. The name of their city, Kesaputta, may show 
their connection with the Vedic people called Kevins who 
were Panchalas. 

4. The Bhaggas. The Bhaggas (Bhargas) were connected 
with the Vatsas, whose prince, named Bodhi, son of King 
Udena (Udayana), lived in a place called Kokanada built on 
the Sumsumara Hill situated in the deer-park of Bheisa- 
kalavana [Jdt. No. 353 ; Majjhima, i, 332-8 ; ii, 91-7 ; 
Sam. iii, 1-5 ; iv, 116]. One day he had the whole row of 
steps to the palace covered over with white cloth in honour 
of the Buddha who, however, had it removed, as he could not 
tread on it as a monk. 

5. The Koliyas. The Koliyas were separated from the 
Sakiya territory by the River Rohini [Theragdthd, v, 529] 
upon whose waters, stored up by a dam, both the peoples 
depended for irrigation, and came into conflict. A dispute 
was once settled by the Buddha himself [Jdt., Cowell, v, 219]. 

Their Towns. Their capital, Ramagama, is also called 
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Kola-nagara or Vyaggliapajja [Sum., i, 262], They had a 
few other towns called Haliddavasana [Majjliima, i, 387], 
Sajjanela [Angu., ii, 62], Sapuga [ib., ii, 194], Uttara 
[tot., iv, 340], and Kakkara-patta [Angu., iv, 281]. 

Police. The Koliyans were known for their police force 
marked by a special head-dress as a kind of uniform and 
notoric/us for their practice of violence and extortion 
[Sum., iv, 341]. A Koliyan was a Vyaggliapajja by surname, 
as a Sakiyan was a Gottma. 

6. The Moriyas. According to the Mahdvamsa Tiled 
(p. 180, PTS ed.), the ’ Moriyas, who were of the 
Sakiyas, fled from the atrocities of Vidudabha to a 
Himalayan region where they founded the city of Pipphali- 
vana in a place resounding with the voices of peacocks 
( mora ). They were thus Kkhatrij^as, of whom was bom 
Chandagutta (Chandragupta), the founder of the famous 
Maurya dynasty of Magadha. , 

7. The Mallas: Two Branches, at Pava and Kusinara. 
The Malla Confederacy had two branches, one at Pava, 
and the other at Kusinara [Digha, ii, 165]. Pava (from 
Papa, a corruption of Apapapurl) was the city where 
Mahavlra died while dwelling in the house of the scribe 
of King Hastipala or at the palace of Shash'tipala, King of 
Papa, as shown below. Kusinara, also famous as the place 
of the Buddha’s nirvana, was then a mere “ wattle-and-daub 
town, a branch township ”. The Boddlia came here walking 
in illness from Pava which was thus not far from it. Other 
Malla towns named are Anuplya [Chullavagga, vii, i, 1] 
on the Anoma, Bhoganagara, and Uruvela Kappa [Sain., v, 
228 ; Angu., iv, 438]. Both the Mallas were Ksliatrij'as 
[Dialogue^, ii, 162 f.], and Vasetthas, i.e. of the Vasishtha 
gotra [Digha, PTSj , iii, 209]. 

Parliament and Executive. The Malla State is called a 
S amgha-rdjya [Majjhima, i, 231], i.e. a republic. The 
Pava Mallas built a new parliament house called Ubbhataka, 
which was formally inaugurated by the Buddha [Sahgiti- 
Sutta (of Digha N.)]. The news of the Buddha’s impending 
death was first sent by Ananda to the Mallas of Pava who were 
then holding a session of their Parliament in their mote-hall; 
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Later, after his death, they again assembled there to discuss 
the disposal of lii's sacred remains [Dialogties, ii, 3 62-4]. 
Their executive officers were called Piirisas, who were like 
the police [Digha, ii, 159, 161]. They were a martial race 
and known as wrestlers [Jcttakas, Cowell, vol. ii, 65]. The 
Buddha refers to the complete sovereignty of the Malla 
Republic in exercising “ powers of life and death, outlawry, 
and banishment ” over its citizens. 

Learning. They were also keen on learning. A Malla 
chief of Kusinara sent his son, Bandhula,- for education 
to distant Taxila where he found as his fellow students, 
Mahali, a Lichchliavi prince, and King Prasenajit of KoSala. 
Even their mufassil town of Uruvelakappa figures as a 
centre of philosophical discussion at which householders 
and lay-disciples like Tapussa [Ahgu, iv, 438-488] and 
Bliadragako Gam an I took the initiative [&am., iv, 327 f.]. 

Some famous Mallas. Buddhism owes to the Mallas 
some of its greatest characters, such as (1) Ananda^ (2) Upali, 
(3) Anuruddha, (4) Devadatta, the Buddha’s obstinate 
opponent, (5) Dabba who was elected to a high position by 
the Samgha [ Vtinaya iii, 4], (6) Khandasumana who 
attained six-fold abhijnd \Psahiis of the Bretheren, p. 90], 
and (7) Siha [ib., p. 80]. 

Nine “Mallakis”. The Mallas, though ardent followers 
of the Buddha, were catholic enough to show honour to his 
opponent, Jina Maliavira, at whose death at Pava, they had 
an illumination in place of “ the Light of Intelligence that 
was gone ’ ’ [Jaina Sutras, SBE., xxii, 266]. 

A Republican League. This illumination was, as we have 
already seen, the work of a League of nine Mallakis, which 
had a separate political existence. For the Jaina Kalpa 
Sutras refer to a coalition constituted by nine. Mallakis, nine 
Lichchhavis, and eighteen confederate kings (atthdra^a 
vi ganardyano) of KasI and Kosala. This combination 
was (as already related) due to the menace of Kunika- 
Ajatasatru. _ . •..-<* ^ 

Relations with Lichchhavis. But sometimes the Mallas 
and Lichchhavis themselves quarrelled. An innocent 
drive of the Mallian general, Bandhula, with his wife Mallika, 
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to Vait3a.ll, and their forced bath in an enclosed tank belong¬ 
ing to Mahali, the Lichchhavi, led to a regular fight, in 
which 500 Lichchhavi Chiefs pursuing the Mallian general 
were cut to pieces [Dhammapacla Commentary, PTS., i, 
p. 349 f.]. 

9, 10, 11. Vajji Confederation. Among the older 

sixteen big States figured the Vajjis who, before the time of 
the Buddha, constituted themfeelves into a confederacy of 
eight republics ( atthakuZa ) of which the most important 
were the Videhas, the Jnatrikas, and the Lichchhavis, 
along with the Vajjis proper. Perhaps the other four 
were the Ugras, the Bhogas, Aikshakus, and Kauravas who 
are mentioned, along with the Jnatrikas and Lichchhavis, as 
being subjects of the same State, and members of the 
same Assembly, in a Jain text [SBE., xlv, 339]. The Ugras 
and Bhogas were Kshatriyas and were honoured by the 
first Jain Tirthakara who appointed the former as prefects of 
towns [£&., 71, n.]. Later, the Buddha saw the Lichchhavis 
leading, and giving their name to the confederacy. 

7. The Videhas. Videha, as we have already seen, 
originally started as a kingdom, and a stronghold of Vedic 
culture as represented in its exponents, King Janaka, and 
Rishi Y&jnavalkya. • It is interesting to find that tradition- 
which represents Videha as a monarchy, with its many 
distinguished kings, describes it as a republic in the 
Buddha’s time. 

Mithila. Its capital was Mithila with its four market 
towns ( yavamajjhaka ) at its four gates [Jdt., vi, pp. 330-1], 
a centre of trade in the Buddha’s time, 1 to which merchants 
came even from SravastI to sell their wares [Dhammapala’s 
Paramatthadipani on Theragdthd , iii, 277-8]. According 
to the Jatakas, the city of Mithila was seven leagues in 
extent and Videha 300 leagues [Cowell’s Jatakas, iii, 222], 
comprising 16,000 villages [i&.], and spending 600,000 
pieces daily in charity iv, 224]. This was in keeping 

with the tradition for sacrifice and spirituality of its old kings 
like Nimi who renounced the world and became a Pachcheka- 
buddha [ib., iii, 230] or King Videha who became a hermit 
and lived in the Himalayas with the King of Gandhara 
26 
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of the same disposition [ib., 222-3], or King Makhadeva 
[ib., i, 31-2], or Sadhina, who excelled the gods in virtue 
[tf^iv, 224-(]. 

Videha Princesses. The alliance of Videha was sought 
after by distant kings for the virtues of its girls. One of 
the wives of Bimbisara, according to the Amitdyurdhydna 
Sutral , was Vaidehi Vasavl who saved hiss life by carrying 
food to him when imprisoned by Ajatasatru [SBE., xlix, 
161-201]. King Udayana is described in the plays of 
Bhasha as a Vaidehlputra. The mother of Vardliamana 
Mahavlra, founder of Jainism, was a Videhan named 
Videhadatta, also called Trisala, and Priyakarini. [Jaina 
Sutras, SBEi^ xxii; 193-256]. 

The Jnatrikas : Their Association with Jainism. 

The Jnatrikas were Kshatriyjfs of Kasyapa gotra [SBE., 
xxii, 266], of whom was born Mahavlra who is called in the 
Sutrakritdnga [i, 1, 1, 27] as “ the highest Jina, Mahavlrla, 
the Jfiatriputra ’ \ His father was Siddhartha who was the 
chief of his clan, and married Trisala, the sister of the most 
eminent Lichchhavi prince named Chetaka. Since she is 
described as a Vaidehi, Chetaka may be taken to have 
been a native of Videha domiciled at VaisalT. By this 
marriage, he became connected with King Bimbisara who had 
married the daughter of Chetaka, named Chellana. 

This particular republic of the Jnatrikas was associated 
with the towns called VaisalT, Kundaggama, and Vaniyagama, 
but it had its headquarters in the place called Kollaga, a 
suburb ( sannvuesha) of Kundaggama. This Kollaga has 
been described as Ndyar-Kula, i.e. the residence of Jnatrikas, 
and as “ Uttara-Khattiya-Kundapura-sanniveslia ” or as 
“ Khattiyakundagame nayare i.e. the Kshatriya part 
of Kundapura, as distinguished from its Mdhana or 
Brahmana division [Hoernle, Uvasagadasdo, ii, 1-7]. A 
Buddhist text states that the Buddha visited Kotiggama, the 
place where the Natikas lived, lodging there in the 
Natika brick-hall, on his way to Vesall, where he cnoverted 
the Lichchhavi general Siha the Nigantha \Mahdvagga, 
SBE., xvii, I Ob f.]. Kotiggama is probably the same as 
Kundaggama 
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Outside Kollaga, the Jnatrikas built a religious establish¬ 
ment, a park ( ujjona) enclosing a shrine ( Cheie ), known 
by the name of Duipalasa. They were already known for 
their piety and doctrine of non-violence, abstention from 
sin, and meat-eating [SBE.„ xlv, 416], as followers of 
Parsvanatha. 

Assembly of Elders. The republic was governed by an 
Assembly of Elders one of whom was President who was 
assisted by a Viceroy and a -Commander-in-chief [Hoernle, 
TJvdsagadasdo * ii, 4-5]. 

The Lichchhavis. They are represented as Kshatriyas 
in both Buddhist and Jain texts. As Kshatriyas their 
claim was admitted to a share of the Buddha’s relics 
[Mahdparinibbdna-Suttanta]. As a Ksliatriya princess, 
Trisala was married to Jnatri-kshatriya Siddhartlia, father 
of Mahavlra. They were also Vasishthas [Senart, Le 
Mahdvastu, i, 283, 286, 289, etc.]. Trisala is also described 
as belonging to the Va&ishtha gotra in the Jain texts 
[SBE., xxii, 193]. 

As Vasishthas, the Lichchhavis- become related to the 
Mallas of Pava [Dialogues, iii, 202]. A Tibetan tradition 
represents even Maya and Mahamaya, the wives of Suddho- 
dana, father of the Buddha, as Vriji (Liclichliavi) princesses 
[Law, Ksliatriya Tribes, p. 15]. 

Vaisali. The Lichchhavis had their capital at VaiSall. 
It was at the zenith of its prosperity at the time of the 
Buddha. According to Tibetan tradition [Rockhill, Life 
of the Buddha, p. 62], it had three districts containing 
7,000, 14,000, and 21,000 houses respectively. These were 
probably Vaisali proper, Kundapura, and Vaniyagama. 
We also read of another town called Ukkachela [Sam., iv, 
261-2; v, 163-5]. A Jdtaka tells of VaigalT itself being 
encompassed by three walls with gates and watch-towers 
[Fausboll, i, 504]. The Mahdvastu account refers to the 
Abhyantara-Vaisalakas and Bahira-Vai£alakas, the cockneys, 
and citizens of Greater Vaisali, numbering “ twice 84,000 ”, 
giving to the Buddha a rousing reception by a procession of 
elephants and chariots decked with gold, and decorating 
the whole road from the Ganges to their city with flags, 
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garlands, embroidered cloth, besides watering it, throwing 
flowers and burning incense along its whole length, while 
the Buddha passed by. The Mdhdvagga describes VadSali 
as “an opulent, prosperous, and populous town with 7,707 
storeyed building's, 7,707 pinnacled buildings, 7,707 dramas, 
and 7,707 lotus-ponds’’ [VI inaya, SBE., p. 171], The city 
was also rich in a variety of buildings, Cliaityas, Viharas, 
and Palaces of its 7,707 Chiefs. The eight famous Chaityas 
were : (1) Udena to the east, of VaisaJl : (2) Gotamaka 

to the south; (3) Saptamlaka (Sattamba) to the west; 
(4) Baliuputra on the north ; (5) Chapala ; (6) Kapinaliya ; 
(7) Sarandada, and (8) Markatahrada [Mahdvastu; Malta- 
ipari . SuHtanta ; and Papika Suttanta in Dialogues, iii, 14]. 
These Chaityas were originally shrines for the woi<ship of 
Yakkhas as explained by Buddhaghosa, or shrines of pre- 
Buddhist worship [ Dialogues, ii, 80, 110]. But in the Jain 
texts the word Chaitya ( Cheie) seems to be used in the 
sense of a park [SBE., xlv, pp. 36, 100], or for a temple or 
sacred shrine including its whole teacred enclosure contain¬ 
ing a garden, grove or park [TJjjaana, Vana-sancla or 
Vana-khanda), a shrine and attendants’ houses [Hoemle, 
TTvdsaga-dasdo, ii, 2, n. 4]. 

The Lichchhavis made a gift of all these to the Buddha. 
In addition, he received from the courtesan Amrapali 
her big mango-grove, and from Balika, the Balikarama 
[Lc M aha vast u, i, 295-9 ; 300 ; Vinaya, SBE„ p. 408]. 
The Lichchhavis also built him the famous Kutag&raSala 
in thd Mahavana, the scene of many of his teachings. 
Some of its constructions were supervise by the Bhikkhus 
themselves as architects. Failing such supervision, a poor 
tailor of Vaisall, who was also building a house for the 
Samgha, found that “ the laying was out of line and the wall 
fell down ” [Chullavagga, vi; SBE., xx, 189-90]. 

Constitution and Administration. The Lichchhavis had 
been republicans long before the time of the Buddha. 
Their foreign relations were dealt with by a body of 
“ nine Lichchhavis ” who joined a coalition of nine 
Mallakis and eighteen Ganarajas of Kasi J Kosala, as we 
have already seen, under the leadership of Chetaka, 
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the maternal uncle of Mahavira. Chetaka was driven to 
form this coalition against a contemplated attack of 
Kunika Ajatasatru, King of Champs, with a strong army. 
[Jama Kalpa Sutra, § 128, and Nriraydvali Sutra, p. 27, 
ed. Warren], Another such leader was Tomara who was 
elected by the Liclichhavis as their representative to arrange 
for the Buddha’s first visit to their city. Such a leader 
was called Nay aka [Roekhill, IAfe of the Buddha, pp. 63-4], 
Internally, the governing body of the republic comprised 
7,707 Rajas, citizens ef Vaisall, chosen out of a total popula¬ 
tion of “ twice 84,000 ”, i.e'. 168,000, with as many TJpara,jas, 
deputy leaders, Senapatis % generals, and Blidnddgdrikas, 
treasurers. As members of a democratic body, all of them 
were notorious for their arguments and disputations ( Te 
sahhe pi patipuchchhdvitakkd ahesum) [Nidanakatlid, 
preambles, te the Jatakas, Ekapanna (No. 149) and Chulla 
Kalinga (No. 301)]. This Assembly of Raj5s is in keeping 
with the old tradition referred to by Panini [vi, 2, 34], 
according to which the governing body ef a Gana was to be 
composed of such Kshatriyas as were specially consecrated 
for rulership and were designated Rdjanyas [abhiphvkta- 
rdjanya\. Kautilya also refers to Samghas based en the 
institution of Rajas ( rdijasabdopajifuinah ). Referring to the 
numerous Rajas of the Lichchhavi Gana, the Lalitavistara 
remarks that the Lichchliavis recognized no distinctions, 
everyone thinking that he was the Raja (“ chaika eva 
manyate aliam rdjd aham rajeii ,f [iii, 23]). 

Each of these Rajas was probably a ruling prince in his 
own domain, with his own staff of officers and treasury, 
and the Assembly of 7,707 sucli Rajas was thus a federal 
assembly representative of tfis many constituent clans 
making up the total population of the Vajjian Confederacy. 
Probably the executive functions vested in the (smaller 
body of eight (ef. “ aslitakula ”) or nine mentioned above, 
and these adopted uniforms of different colours, blue 
(nZla ), yellow {pita), green (harit), light red (manjishthd), 
red ( lahita ), white ( sveta, oddtd), variegated or mixed 
(vydyukta ), marking everything about them, dress, houses, 
chariots, turbans, umbrellas, down to shoes, whips,, and 
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sticks [Mahdpari. S'icttanta, 8 BE., xi, 31 ; Angu. PTS., 
ii, 239; Mahdvatu, i, 259; Digha, ii, 96]. The Council 
of Nine was in charge of foreign affairs, and the Council 
of Eight, of justice. The Atthakulakd formed the superior 
Court of Justice before whom criminals were sent up after 
preliminary investigations by experts had established their 
guilt. TheSe experts were (1) Vinischaya Mahamdtras , 
to make sure or ascertain the facts of the case ; (2) Vyava :• 

9 

harikas, lawyers, and (3) Sutradharas who kept up the 
“ thread ” of law and custom and could explain their 
spirit behind their changing forms. The accused found 
guilty by the Attha-Kulakd were sent up to receive their 
due punishments to the Sendpati, and from him to the 
Upa-rdjd, and, finally, to the Raja who had the punishment 
measured in accordance with the prevailing penal 
code called Paveni-potthaka [Buddhaghosa’h Commetfitary 
on Mahdpaninibbdna Suttanta. The Lichchhavi Gana 
governed the social life of its citizens in certain 
matters such as marriage. The general rule was that no 
marriage should be contracted outside Vaisall and even 
outside its districts [ib.]. The Gana is also mentioned as 
selecting a bride [ Vinaya Texts, iv, 225]. 

Strong Points. The Buddha himself was so convinced 
of the strong points of the Lichchhavi Republic that he 
expressed his deliberate opinion that it was invincible 
against the attack of a mighty king like AjataSatru. 

These strong points he enumerated as follows : (1) “To 

hold full and frequent public assemblies; (2) to meet together 
in concord and ri<se in concord and carry out their under¬ 
takings in concord ; (3) to enact nothing not already 
established, abrogate nothing that has been already enacted, 
and act in accordance with the ancient institutions of the 
Vajjians as established in former days ; (4) to honour, 

esteem, revere, and support the Vajjian elders and hold it 

a point of duty to hearken to their words ; (5) supporting 

the old shrines in town or country with continuance of the 
proper offering and rites ab formerly given and performed ; 
(6) honouring the Arhants among them, and (7) honouring 
women and not detaining them by force or abduction ” 
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[Mdhdpari. Suttanta]. This passage tlurs points out the 
requisites for the success of a republic in those days to be 
respect of its members (a) for their parliament, which should 
often meet and be fully attended ; (6) for their ancient laws, 
customte, and institutions ; (c) for seniority and experience ; 
and (d) its internal harmony in policy and administration. 

National Character. But the real strength of the republic 
lay not so much in itfe government as in the character of 
its people. The Buddha himself tells how they were free 
from luxury and sloth, “Sleeping with logs of wood as 
pillows and not on cushions of the finest cotton, active in 
archery, and not delicate, tender, and soft in their arms 
and legs ’’ [Sam.^ ii, 267-8]. They were fond of sport, 
training elephants and huntisg with dogs [Psahivs of the 
Brethren, p. 106 ; Ahgu., iii, 76]. The youths were rowdy, 
Seizing- on the road sugar cane, plums, cakes, or sweetmeats 
going as presents to families, but leaving their wildness 
before the Buddha [*&.]. They did not lack moral courage. 
Vaddlia, a Lichchhavi, brought a false charge against 
Dabba. a Mallian, and frankly almitted his wrong [Vvnaya, 
SBE., pp. 118-25]. Their respect for eiders and women, 
their national institutions, has been already noticed, as 
also their strong conservatism. They were also keen on 
education. We read of Mahali going to Taxila for study and, 
on returning, educating 500 Lichchhavi youths who again 
became teacheris and spread education through the country 
[Dhammapada Commentary , PTS. y i, p. 338]. The psalm of a 
Vajjiputta even figures in the Theragdthd [Psalms , p. 196]. 

Influence of the Buddha and Mahavira. The Lichchhavis 
further improved by contact with the great religious leaders, 
Mahavira, himself “ a Vesalie ”, or “ a Valsalika ” [Jacobi, 
Jaina Sutras\ SBE., p. 261], and the Buddha. We have 
already seen how, decked in their best, and in all their 
pomp and magnificence, they wetat out in (their thousands 
to welcome the Buddha to their city. We read of frequent 
assemblies of 500 Lichchhavi youths * listening to the 
Buddha's discourse, leaving dside their gaiety, so that 
Mahanama, the grand old man of the Lichchhavis, expressed 
his surprise “ that these arrogant youths who were rowdy 
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in tlieir daily life had become so mild and gentle before 
the Exalted One ” [Ahgu., iii, 75-8]. Sometimes, the tumult 
of their reception of the Buddha disturbed the monks and 
their meditation [ib., pp. 167-8] Once, moved by a gatha 
sung by a monk named Pingiyaiii in honour of the Buddha 
the 500 Lichchhavis prescntel the monk with 500 garments 
which the monk gave, away to the Buddha [ib., p. 239]. 
A wicked Lichchhavi prince, the despair of his parents, 
was transformed by a single discourse by the Buddha 
who was hailed a's “ the chief of trainers of men, supreme in 
bowing men to the yoke of truth ” [Ekapanna Jdiaka]. 
Among other famous Lichchhavi Buddhists may be 
mentioned Bhaddiya [Ahgu., ii, 190-4], Salho, and Abhaya 
[ib., 200-2], Nandaka, the Mahamatra, [Sam., v, 389-390], 
Aiijana-Vaniya, a prince, who became an Arhat [Ps«7ms, 
p. 56], Vajjiputta [ib., p. 106], Sllia, the Lichchhavi 
commander-in-chief, a follower of Nigantha Nataputta, 
i.e. Mahavlra, who was converted by the Buddha [SBE., 
xvii, 108 f.], Sachchaka, similarly converted [Majjhima, 
i, 227-237]; and, among women, Slha, daughter of the sister 
of Slha, who became an Arhat [PsaZms of the Sisters, 
pp. 53-4], Jcnta [ib., 23-4], Vasetthl who was converted at, 
Mithila and became an Arhat 79-80], and Amba- 

pfill, the courtesan [ib., 120-5]. Jainism had also numerous 
followers at Vaisall. When Slha, in his new zeal for Buddhism 
arranged for a dinner to the Buddha and his disciples, and 
included meat in the menu, the Niganthais running through 
Vaisall from road to road spread the false ews that the 
Buddhists were to eat beef at Slha’s [Vinaya, SBE., xvii, 
316]. Sachchaka was another famous Jain who with 500 
Lichchhavis went to Mahavana to hear the Buddha s 
discourse [Majjhima, i, 227-237]. So also were Abhaya and 
Pandita-Kumara [Ahgu., i, 220-1]. The religious leader, 
Purana Kabsapa, had also his followers at VaiSali, such as 
Mahaii [Sani., iii, 68-70]. 1 

1 The chief authorities on this topic are Rhys Davids’ Buddhist India, 
and Dr. B. C. Law’s erudite and exhaustive monograph on ‘Kshatriya 
Tribes”, upon which I have freely drawn for many references. Dr. Law’s 
latest work on “The Geography’of Early Buddhism” is also a mine of 
information. 
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Democratic Procedure. The growth of republics as 
a feature of Indian political evolution implied that of the 
necessary democratic procedure by which their working was 
regulated and governed. It is a remarkable testimony to the 
popular republican instincts and traditions of the times that 
democratic procedure was applied in every sphere of life, 
political, economic, and even religious. 

Meetings of Samghas. The Pali texts furnish interesting 
information on the working of the Buddhist Samghas in striet 
and minute conformity with genuine democratic principles. 
The essence of democracy is government by decision based on 
discussion in public meetings or assemblies. The Pali texts 
describe the meetings of religious assemblies or Samghas in all 
their stages. 1 

Seating Arrangement. First, there was the hall ( santhd - 
gar a) or a grove {drama) for the meeting where seats were 
arranged in the order of seniority by a special officer called 
the Asanapahhdpaka who must himself be of 10 years’ 
standing as a monk [ Chullavagga , xii, 2, 7]. The seats were 
mats or rugs without fringes ( adasalcam nisldanam) [t‘6., 
xii, 1,1], 

Quorum. Next, there wals the conception of the Quorum. 
The Buddha declared as invalid a Chapter of two or three 
Bhilphus performing the second ordination or Upasampadd 
service. For this he fixed a quorum of not less than ten 
Bhikshus [Mahdvagga, i, 31, 2]. In 44 border countries”, 
however, where 44 there were but few Bhikshus ”, and hence 
44 difficulty and trouble in getting together a meeting of the 
Order in which ten Bhiklshus were present” [i&., v, 13, 4], 
the quorum was reduced by the Buddha to five members 
including the Chairman [ ib. t v, 13, 11]. The texts, indeed, 
allow of different numbers for the quorum for different 
purposes of the Samgha. Mahdvagga , ix, 4, 1, mentions 
five kinds of Samghas according as the quorum consisted of 
four (chaturvarga), five, ten, twenty, and more than 
twenty persons. Thug 44 the lowest number which can 

* See on this subject Dr. Sukumar Dutfc’s Early Buddhist Monachism 
(Kegan Paul, London), Jayaswal/’s Hindu Polity and B. K. Sarkar’a 
Political Theories and institutions of Ancient Hindus. 
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constitute a Samgha is four [ib., viii, 24, 1], ,y but such a 
Samgha was not entitled to perform important official Acts 
like the Upasampadd Ordination, except in “ border 
countries **. 

Chairman. The Chairman of the Samgha was not 
counted for the quorum and was called the Vinayadhara 
[ib., v, 13, 12]. 

Exclusions from Quorum. The quorum must also exclude 
Bhikkhunis or nuns, Sikkhamdnds (female novices), Sdmaneras 
(male novices), persons belonging to other Communions or 
to a different district, or personJs against whom the Samgha 
institutes proceedings [i&., ix, 4, 2]. 

Validity of Proceedings. A Samgha lacking quorum is 
described as being incomplete ( vagga * i.e. vyagra, as opposed 
to samagga, samagra „ complete) [ib., ix, 2, 4]. The Act 
of an incomplete Chapter of Bhikshus, Vagga-Kammam, 
is invalid and should not be transacted ( akammam na cha 
karaniyam) [ix, 3, 2]. Such an Act could not be validated 
by the ratification ( anumati ) of absentees [Chullavagga, 
xi, 1, 10]. A full assembly of qualified members is sometimes 
called Sammukhd [ib., i, 3]. An iinvalid Act could be 
impugned by another assembly in the form of a Kichchd 
(Krity a) -dhikar an a (lit., settlement of the agenda at formal 
meetings of a Chapter) [ Chullavagga , iv, 14, 2]. It is thus 
defined: “ Whatsoever is to the Samgha a matter which 

ought to be done ( Kichcliayatd = Kartavyatd) , an obligation 
(Karanvyatd) i a matter for which leave ought to be formally 
asked (avalokana-karma) , the proposal of a Resolution 
(jnapiti~karma), its announcement for once or three times, 
that is called a legal question of business. Here avalokana- 
karma is explained by Buddha ghosa in his Samanta- 
pdsddikd as “ Slmatthakam (slmasthakam) Samgham sod- 
hetva chhandarahanam chhandam aharitva samaggasa 
anumatiya tikkhatum (= tr ikr itvah) savetva katabba- 
kammam yi [quoted in SBE xx, 37]. This enumerates 
all the conlitions for the validity of Samgha proceedings 
such as (1) its fullness of quorum ( samaggasa ), (2) its com¬ 
position including only members who were qualified, 
(3) collection of votes of all qualified members, present or 
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absent, (4) consent of the Samgha to the agenda, and 
(5) the announcement of the business or motion for three 
times ( Mkritvah ). 

Whip. To seecure quorum for a meeting of the Samgha, 
members from other Communions or parishes were brought, 
up to attend it by perisons specially deputed for the purpose. 
A member completing a quorum was called a Gan a pur aka 
[Mahavagga, JLii, 6, 6]. 

Rules of Business. The Samgha framed sound rules for 
the conduct of its meetings. No business could be introduced 
at a meeting except in the form of a Motion or Resolution. 
There must be a formal presentation ( stliapanam ) of the 
motion ( Jnapti ) followed by its regular proclamation 
(anussdvanam) [Mahavagga, ix, 3, 1-2], so that no one 

could possibly miss it. Discu!ssion was thus strictly limited 
to the Motion before the House. There was no scope for 
“ pointless ” ( anagra ) and irreveland talks. A Motion, if 

non-contentious, received one, or, otherwise, three readings 
called Jhapti-dvitiya and Jhapti-chaturtha-karma [ Chulla - 
vagga, iv, 14, 2, 11] respectively. 

Silence as Assent. Silence on a Resolution put was taken 
as consent thereto. Members “ in favour of it yf were asked 
“ to be silent 99 and “ anyone against it to speak ” [Mahd- 
vagga, i, 28, 5]. 

Acts. The Resolution passed by the Samgha was techni¬ 
cally called a samgha-karma, an Act of the Samgha. The 
text or wording of such an official Act of the Samgha wa& 
technically called a Karma-vdchd [ih. f ix, 3, 1]. 

An Illustration. The whole of this procedure may be 
explained by an example taken from Mahavagga [i, 28, 3-6]. 

The mover first announces to the Assembly what Resolution 
he proposes to move. This announcement or notice is 
called Jnapti. The notice of Jnapti is to be followed by a 
question whether the Assembly approves of the Resolution. 
This question is put either once or three times as a Jnapti *- 
chntiya- or Chaturtha-karma, as will appear from the follow¬ 
ing description: 

Let a learned, competent Bhikkhu notify ( jndpetavyah ) 
the Samgha thus: 
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44 Let the Samgha, Reverend Sirs, hear me. This person, 
X, desires to receive.... ordination.... If the Samgha is ready 
(praptakalah) , let the Samgha confer on X. .. .the ordination. 
This is the Jnapti (esha jnapti). 

44 Let the Samgha, Reverend Sirs, hear me. This person, X, 
desires to receive. .. ordination. .. The Samgha confers on 
X the . . . ordination. Let any one of the venerable brethren 
who is in favour of the.. . ordination... be silent, and any¬ 
one who is not in favour of it, speak ( bhdshet ). 

f 4 And for the second time I repeat this proposal ( etad 
artham ) : Let the Samgha (etc. as before). 

44 And for the third time I repeat this proposal ( tritiyamapi 
etad artham vaddrroi) : Let the Samgha (etc. as before). 

4 4 X has received the... ordination.... The Samgha is 
in favour of it, therefore it is silent. Thus do I understannd 
(Kshamati Samghasya, tasmat tushnim, evam etam dharaya - 
mili).” |' «» 

Debate. A Resolution, however, was not always received 
in silence. It often gave rise to debate. There might 44 break 
out among members violence ( bhandana ), quarrel ( kalaha ),* 
and dispute (vivada) ” [ChuUavagga, iv, 8, 9]; 44 pointless 
speeches are brought forth, and the sense of any single utter¬ 
ance is not clear ” [*&., 14,‘ 19; xii, 2, 7]. 

Devices for Agreement. The ancient Indian democratic 
method aimed at achieving unanimity of decisions at these 
meetings at all costs. All possible avenues were explored for 
this purpose. 

One of such avenues to agreement is technically called 
Tinavattharaka (literally, 44 covering over as if with grass”). 
This method was applied in ca)se where the Bhikshus of a 
Samgha were 44 continuing in quarrels, strifes, and disputes”, 
and were accusing one another of many offences. It was 
then felt that if the Samgha permitted them 44 to deal with 
one another for those offences, it might result in further bad 
blood and divisions among them ” Therefore, a very 
ingenious deviice was nvented to restore unity. The members 
were 44 to meet together at one spot ”. Then they would 
call upon the leader of each party to bring the matter in 
dispute before his own party for a settlement. The settlement 
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that may be reached at these party meetings would then be 
endorsed by the general Samglia [ib., iv, 13]. 

Sometimes, again, the Samgha of a particular locality 
(avasa) were not able to settle a question among themselves. 
In such a case they might go to another locality with a larger 
Samgha and refer to them the matter of dispute for a settle¬ 
ment. The incoming Bhikshus would also fix a time-limit 
for the other Samgha to settle the disputed point [ib., iv, 

14, 18]. ^ 

Committee of Reference. The third means of approach 
towards a settlement was by the appointment of a sub¬ 
committee to negotiate it. It was “ by means of a 
Referendum ”, technically called Ubbahikdya, literally, “the 
turning-over of the disputed point from the general Samgha 
to a committee” ( Udvdhika Sabhd, which may also mean 
“the Committee that can carry members over to a decision”). 
Such a Committee was constituted of chosen members, mem¬ 
bers chosen for their ten virtues, such as sila, dchdra, bahusruta, 
sutradharo, sutrasannichaya , proficiency in the Vinaya, and 
and the like [£&.* iv, 14, 19]. 

A Committee did not require a quorum. We read of a 
Committee of eight members, one of whom acted as President 
and another as Secretary. The latter puts to the former 
successively the different points of reference to the Com¬ 
mittee and announces his decision on each to the other 
members by casting the corresponding ballot ( idarn pathar 
mam saldkam nlikhipdmi ) [ib., xii, 2, 8]. 

For purposes of undisturbed deliberation, this Committee 
adjourned to a different place, “ pleasant, quiet, and solitary,” 
called Vdlika-drdma. 

Such a Committee was of the nature of a body of arbitrators 
whose award was binding. They were “ delegates ” deputed 
(sammatd) by the parent body to settle the point at issue 
(vupasametum ) [ib.]. 

Principle of Representation. It will be seen that the 
principle of representation was implied in the manner of 
appointment of members to this Jury or Commission. 

Res Judicata. This principle is also implied in the 
Chullavagga [iv, 14, 16] penalizing a person who reopens 
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( ukkoteti=utkotayati ) a legal question that is settled 
( vupasantam) or complains ( khiyati ) about a decision 
to which he was conveyed his consent {chhandaddyako ). 

Proceeding in Presence. The term, Sammukhavinaya, 
“ Proceeding in Presence,” is applied to cases where decision 
was reached by agreement among members. The “ Proceed¬ 
ing in Presence ” implies the presence of the Samgha, 
Dhamma, Vinaya, and the person concerned in the dispute. 
The presence of the Samgha means (1) the presence of all 
qualified members (kammuppattd = karmdpanndh ), (2) pro¬ 
duction of consent of those who were able to convey it, 
and (3) absence of objection from members present to the 
proceedings. This shows that the opinion of absentees 
counted for decisions at meetings of the Samgha. The 
presence of the Dharma and Vinaya was that of the legal 
expert. Thus the Samgha reached its decisions by giving due 
representation to the different parties and interests affected by 
them [i&J. 

Vote of the Majority. When all the resources and avenues 
of amicable agreement failed, or when the Committee of 
Reference aforesaid were unable themselves to come* to a 
settlement, the case was handed over to the whole Samgha 
who would then proceed to settle it by vote of the majority, 
technically called ycbbhuyyayikema (i.e. by the operation 
of the process called yad 'bhwyasrika kriyd, “ giving effect to 
the opinion of the majority M ) [ib., iv, 8, 9]. 

As has been already mentioned, the Sakya Parliament had 
to decide by the vote of the majority the very vital question 
whether they should open the gates of their city and offer 
surrender to the invader, the Kosala king, revengeful Viru- 
dhaka. This shows how this essential characteristic, of demo¬ 
cracy marked the working of both political and religious 
organizations and was not confined to either. 

Polling Officer. A member who was free from partiality 
( chhanda ), malice ( dosa ), folly ( moha ), and fear ( bhaya) 
was appointed as the polling officer by a special Resolution of 
the Samgha [b‘6., 14, 26]. 

Voting. A vote was called by the significant term 
Chhanda which literally means “ freedom ”. Thus voting 
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was free [Mahdvagga, ii, 23} 3, 5; ix, 3, 5, etc.; 

Chullavagga „ iv, 14; etc.]. Voting was by tickets ( saldkd ) 
consisting of slips of wood distributed among the members. 
They were of different colours to represent different opinions. 
Each member was asked to choose a ticket of the colour 
corresponding to his views, with the warning that he should 
not show it to anybody. 

The polling officer collecting these voting tickets was 
called 8aldkdgrdhdpaka. They were collected by him in 
a “ secret ” manner ( guhyaka ), or by “ whispering ” 
(svakarnajalpakam), or “openly” (vivritakam) , and “un- 
disguisedly ” (visvasta ). In the ‘ ‘ whispering 99 method, the 
teller of votes was to whisper to each voter what the different 
voting tickets signified and which ticket he should choose 
[*.]. 

According to Buddhaghdsa [quoted by Oldenberg, 
Vimayapitaka, ii, 315], the polling officer used the ‘‘ whisper¬ 
ing ” method to influence voting, but for the right cause. He 
could also cancel the voting if it was against “ Dliarma ”. 

Vote of Majority not always applicable. It has already 
been noted that the vote of the majority was taken as the 
last resource, as it amounted to coercion. The texts mention 
cases in which it should not be applied, namely, where the 
matter in dispute is trivial (avaramdtraka) , or where the case 
has not run its prescribed course (including reference to a 
Jury, as explained above), or where the matter in dispute is 
not clear to members, or when the voting may result in the 
dissolution of the Samgha or overthrow of Dharma. It will 


appear that • the polling officer was invested with plenary 
powers, so that in some cases he could suspend or suppress the 
results of voting [ChiUlavagga, iv, 10, 1]. 

Invalidity of Voting. Voting was invalid where votes 
were given irregularly ( adharmena), or inequally, by sections 
(varga ), or against the voter’s views ( yathddrishti ) [«’&.]. 

Summary. Applying the aforesaid regulations, the texts 
define what constitutes a valid Act of a properly constituted 
Assembly ( dhammena samaggakamma) . A valid Act depends 
on the following conlitions : (1) The Assembly is made up 
only of members who are entitled to vote (karmdpanndh ); 
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(2) presentation ( sthdpanam) of the motion ( Jnapti ) by 
announcing ( anussavanam ) it once or three times, as already 
stated ; (3) counting of votes of all those who are entitled 
to vote ( chhanddrhdnam chhando ahato hoti ) ; (4) absence 
of protest from members present ( sammukhibhutd na 
patikkosanli), and (5) declaring the Resolution as passed, once 
or thrice, as may be required ( ekayd kammiufBchayd. .. .tihi 
kammavdchdhi kammarn karoti) [Mahdvagga, ix, 3, 9]. 

It will also appear that each Buddhist Samgha was 
functioning as a direct democracy on the basis of universal 
suffrage within its field of jurisdiction ( dvdsa ), however 
small, like the City States of ancient Greece. We have already 
seen how one of the conditions pointed out by the Buddha 
for the prosperity of a Samgha was participation of all its 
members in its assemblies which should be “ full ( samagga ) 
and frequent M . 

Assembly Clerks. A passage in the Maliagovinda Suttanta 
of Digha Nikdya [xix, 14] shows that the Samgha had 
secretaries or clerks to record its minutes. Pour officers are 
said to have been appointed for the purpose of recording 
the words u'sed ( vuttavachana ) and the business transacted 
(pachchanusittha vachana) at the Assembly of the gods 
called Tavatimsa Suddhamma Sabha [Jayaswal, Hindu 
Polity , p 1 . 112]. • , 

Referendum. Lastly, there seems to have been Referendum 
in use as a constitutional procedure. In Jiitaka No. 1, there 
is a reference to the electioon of a king by votes of the entire 
city (sokala nagara ). The citizens arc described to be "of one 
mind or vote (ekachchhanddh bhutvd )*’ [«6.* 115], 

Religious Movements: Growth of Ascetic - Orders. The 
foregoing account of kingdoms and republics shows how 
much the politics of the period was influenced by religious 
leaders of the eminence of Vardhamana Mahavlra and 
Gautama Buddha, the founders, respectively, of the impor¬ 
tant religions known as Jainism and Buddhism. And yet 
fundamentally these two religions are to be viewed not as 
independent and isolated growths but as the offshoots of 
indigenous culture, of Brahmanism or Vedism. They take 
their stand on certain aspects of the pre-existing system, 
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which they select and emphasize to the exclusion of other 
aspects. Both are organized as ascetic orders and brother¬ 
hoods, and are thus only additions, though the most important 
additions, to the existing list of ascetic sects of which the 
number was nearly a legion. 

Vedic Origin of Asceticism. Asceticism, in fact, has its roots 
in the Veda and hafe been directly encouraged by the highest 
Vedic Thought, the Upanishads. As we have already seen, 
the centre of Vedic religion is the Rishi, or “ Seer ” who is 
capable of a direct vision of Truth by practice of Tapas 
or a'scetism [ Rv . x, 109, 4 ; etc.] whereby he becomes a 
Muni of divine afflatus ( d&veshvta ) or Vipra or ManZshi (see 
references already given). • The Aranyakas are themselves 
the products of hermitages of the forests whither the 
Upanishads recommend retirement as essential for those 
who seek the higheset knowledge, pard-vidyd , veddnta, the 
knowledge of the Atman \Mundakci I/p.]. “ He who knows 

Brahman becomes a Muni. Wishing for that world (of 
Brahman) only, mendicants leave their homes. Knowing 
this, the people of old did not wish • for offspring and they, 
having risen above the desire for sons, wealth, and new 
worlds, wander about as mendicants ( bhikshdeharyam 
charar\tV) ” [5r. Up. cited above], ' This Srutv practice of 
asceticism,- mendicancy, and renunciation of the world is 
regularized into a system in the Smrvtis which make it 
obligatory on every Hindu (barring the Sudra), i.e. a follower 
of the Varnasrama-dharma, to devote the latter half of his 
life to the two dsrramas of the V an ap ras tha, Vani, ior 
Vdikhdnasa, Hermit, and the Parivdjaka or Bhiksliu, or Yati 
(Manu , v, 137), or Mauni (Apastamba , ii, 9, 21, 1), or 
Sannydsl, wandering Mendicant. Nay, more: the Brahmanical 
system did not confine asceticism only to elderly people or 
advanced householders. It was also open for youths who 
wanted to shun the world in their quest of the Ideal and 
would then be known as Naishthika Brahmachdris, as we have 
already seen. 

Its Place in Brahmanical Social System. Thus in the 
normal Brahmanical system, more than half of society 
would leave it and wander about afe mendicants and 


28 
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ascetics in pursuit of Truth under the guidance of chosen 
teachers. This floating mass of homeless population was 
organized into different Orders or Sects in accordance with 
the different systems of doctrine and discipline they 
under their teachers. These systems were early codified 
into regular treatises. As early as the time of Panini, we 
know of what were then called the BhSkshu Sutras, the 
codes of discipline governing the life of the BMkshus or 
Parivrajakas, wanderers, and of two Orders of BMkshus 
instanced, viz. the ICarmandinas and the Parasarinas. Til 
Parasarinas were probably an important sect because we 
find the Buddha discussing the doctrines of a Brahmin 
teacher of the name of Parasariya [Majjhvma, m, 2J8J. 
We have also seen how the oldest Dharma-Sutras, those of 
Gautama and Baudliayana, mention the gastra or Code 
promulgated by Yiklianats and followed by the Hermit 
called Vaikhanasa or Vanaprastlia. A Vaikhanasa Sasra 
was even known as Sramanaka because it was meant for 
the Sramanas. Amonn other anticipations of Buddhism 
which have been already noticed and. may be repeated 
here for convenience are (1) Gautama’s injunction that the 
Blmkshu must station himself in a fixed retreat during t e 
rains (dhruvasllo varshashu) ; (2) his other injunctions 

that the Bhikshu must not store up articles of consumption, 
nor kill life or even seeds ; (3) his rules for the regulation 
Of begging, or (4) Baudhayana’s references to the use of cloth 
for straining water. Jacobi has shown by an elaborate consi¬ 
deration of the rules of the Jaina and Buddhist Orders how 
they are really based on those of the Brahmin ascetic as their 

model [SBE. k xxii, pp. xxii-xxx]. 

Intellectual Lite of Ascetics. Asceticism was thus 

represented by the Hermit and the Wanderer, each with 
his own set of rules. The difference between the two is that 
while the Hermit is fixed to one place which must be outside 
the village in its adjoining forests, the Wanderer must be 
always on the move, ‘ * not dwelling a second night in the 
same place except in rains’' [Gautama eited above]. But 
the two agreed fundamentally in the fact of renouncing the 
world. In the Pali texts, it is called ‘ ‘ going out of home 
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into homelessness ”, “ agdrasmd anagdriyam pabbajati [Dlgha 
i, 60, etc.]. A characteristic of the Wanderer is his love 
of * philosophical discussion and disputation. We have 
already seen how the Upanishads tell of individual, or 
circles of, scholars wandering through the country, holding 
discussions at noted centres of learning, and spreading 
education. While the Srutis call them Cliarakas, literal-y, 
Wanderers, the Smritis call them Parivrajakas. The 
philosophical discussions were held in Conferences at the 
courts of kings like Janaka, or in Academies like the Pahchala 
Parishad, or in Santhdgdras, or Samayappavddaka-sdld as 
the Pali Texts calls them, ,or Sabhds^ Assembly-Halls, as 
the Smritis call them. Evidence of actual places where 
such public philosophical discussions were held is ample 
in Pali Texts. We have mention, for instance, of the hall 
in Queen Mallika’s park at SravaStI [Dialogues, i,, 244] 
“ for discussion of different systems of opinion ”, or the 
Gabled Pavilion erected by the Lichchhavis in the Mahavana 
outiside Vaisali, the sweet-smelling Champaka Grove on 
the lake of Queen Gaggara at Champa [vb., 144], or the 
Mora-nivdpa (the place where peacocks were fed) at Raja- 
griha [Majjhivma, ii, 1, 29]. 

These discussions were due to the proselytizing tendencies 
of the Parivajakas and often resulted in conversions and 
borrowings as between their different sects and schools. The 
story of the Buddha’s life is largely the story of the numer¬ 
ous conversions of leaders of non-Buddhist systems effected 
by his ministry of forty-five years. Jainism is also scpposed 
to have borrowed largely of the Aclielakas and Ajivikas as 
shown by Jacobi [Jaina Sfctrcus, Introduction] and Hoernlc 
[ Uvctsagadasdo, pp. 108-111]. 

In the picture drawn up by the text we find that in a 
hermitage situated in the silence and solitude of the forests, a 
renowned sage would gather round him a band of disciples 
who would live with him on a simple fare of raw roots and 
fruits gathered in the forest, engaging themselves in 
meditation, in bacrifieial rites (the five Mahayajnas), in 
practice of penance ( tapah sildh ), or learning from eheir 
teacher the tenets and texts of their particular Sutras or 
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Sastras. The ascetics of the other class, the Wanderers, 
would live by begging and on cooked food and come into 
contact with hermits and fellow-wanderers, initiating 
discourses that would draw lay audiences. “ So Digha- 
nakha calls on the Buddha, the Buddha visits Sakulud&yi, 
Vekhanassa (was he Vaikhanasa of the Dharma-sutras ?), 
calls on the Buddha, Keniya does the same, and Potali- 
putta calls on Samiddhi ” [Rhys Davids, Buddhist India , 

p. 142]. 

Non-Buddhist Ascetic Orders. There were, no doubt, 
many individual ParivrajakaS wandering through the 
country, but it is doubtful if there were many distinct 
Samghas, Orders, or organizations of these ascetics on the 
lines of the later Jain and Buddhist organizations. Both 
Jain and Buddhist texts name many older Brahminical 
Orders of ascetics, fut the names generally denote subtle 
differences of doctrine and are not the corporate names of 
schools called after their founders, like the Sakiyaputta- 
Samanas or the Nigantha-Natap.uttas. Thus the Brahma^ 
jdla Sutra discusses as many as sixty-two systems of 
doctrine held by the Sramanas and Brahmanas before 
Buddhism arose, while in some Jain works [e.g. Sutra- 
kritahga, ii, 2, 79], their number is 363. 1 As regards their 
names, a list is found in the Ahguttara as follows: 

1. Ajivika. The followers of this sect went about naked 
and claimed special strictness in their rules as to means of 
livelihood. 

2. Nigantha (=Nirgrantha, ‘ 4 unfettered ”). This was 
the name of the Jains who wore only loin cloth. 

3. Munda-sdvaka, “disciple of the Shaveling, ” stated by 
Buddhagliosa to be the same as No. 2. 

4. Jatvlaka , “ he who wears liis hair in braids.” As seen 

above, the name Jatila is given to the Vaikhanasa or hermit 
by Gautama. The Jatilas were Brahmanas and had their 
headquarters at Uruveia, “ an army township ” ( Send - 

grama ) near Rajagriha, where they were 1,000 Btrong 

1 The commentators make up these 363 sects as comprising 180 schools 
of Kriysvadins, 84 Akriyfivadins, 67 Ajiianikavadins, and 32 Vainayika- 
vadins. 
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with their three leaders, Uruvela, Nadi, and Gaya of the 

Kassapa gotra. They were fire-worshippers and were 

granted by the Buddha exemption from the usual probation 

( parivasa ) as members of another monastic, order [Maha- 

vagva, i, 38, 3], and also on the ground of their advanced 
doctrines [«6.]. 

5. Parivrdjaka. A generic name for Wanderers in the 
Brahmanical system. 

6. Magandika. Not intelligible. 

7. Tedaydika, “bearer of triple staff,’’ referred to by 

Manu [xii, 10], A name given to Brahmana Bhikslius by the 
Buddhists. 

8. Aviruddhaka, “ the not opposing ones, the friends.’’ 

9. Ootamaka, “ the followers of Gotama,” distinct from 
the Gotama, the founder of Buddhism. It was either 
Devadatta, the cousin of the Buddha, who had founded an 
Order, or some Brahmana of the Gautama gotra, fho had a 
following of Bhikshus named after him. 

10. Devadliammikd, “ those who follow the religion of the 
gods.” A sect not mentioned in any other text. 

It is apparent that the names appropriated by some of the 
sects in this list might apply to some others, too, if we take 
the meanings of the names. 

The asceetics of different Orders were dscribed by the 
general term, Samana-Brdhmana, “ leaders in religious life ” 

[ Dialogues , ii,' 165]. The Anguttara [iv„ 35] mentions two 
classes of Parivrdjakas: (1) Brahmana, , and (2) Annatitthiya, 
i.e. other non-Buddhist ascetics. The Brahmana Parivra¬ 
jakas are characterized as Vddasila or disputatious [Sutta 
Nvpdta, 382 [, Viitandas and Lokdyatas, sophists, casuists, 
and materialists [ Chullavagga , v, 3, 2],; Temjjas , versed in 
the three Velas [Sutta N., 594]. .Padakas, versed in metre, 
Veyydkwranas, -versed in grammar, and proficient in Jappa t 
recitation or Jalpa, Nighantu, vocabulary, Ketubha>, etymo¬ 
logy (?), Itihdsa and the like [ ib 1020]. 

Their Six Prominent Leaders. Of all non-Buddhist 
Orders, the Buddhist texts refer to six as the most important, 
and describe the founders of these systems ( titthakaras ) as 
“ samana brahmana \samghtino ganvno g and char iyd data 
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yasassino titthakard sddhusammatd bahujanassa ”, “ leaders 
in religious life, heads of Samghas (Orders), of Schools, 
teachers of Schools, well-known and of repute as founders of 
systems and highly honoured by many people ” [ Sabhi - 

yasutta; Satnannaphala Sutta ]. All of them were much 
senior to the Buddha, “ for, as compared with them, master 
Gotama is young in years and is novice in the life of religion 
[Sam., i, 69]. They were: 

1. Purano Kassapo : who taught the doctrine of Akiri- 
yavada, Non-action, i.e. the absence of merit in any virtuous 
action and of demerit in the worst of crimes. He was called 
Purano for his fullness of knowledge, and Kassapa, for his 
being a Brahmin. He went about without any clothing and 

had as many as 80,000 followers. 

2. Makkhali-Gosala : so called because he was born of 
a slave confined to a cow-pen by his master. His doctrine 
was the denial of both Karma and its effect. He admitted 
the fact of depravity but held that it could be worked out 
by transmigration and not by any action of the individual 
concerned. 

3. Ajita Kesakambalin: his doctrine was that there 
was annihilation at death, which shut out the possibility 
of any effect to be achieved by Karma. 

4. Pakuddha Kachcliayana : so-called because he was 

born at the foot of a Kakudha tree. His doctrine is stated 
to be : “ What is cannot be destroyed : out of Nothing 
emerges Nothing ” (sato nachchv irindso asato nachchi sam - 

bhavo). His theory thus excludes Responsibility. He also 
assumed the extetnce of seven permanent, uncreated 
substances, slch as Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Pleasure, 
Pain, and Soul. 

5. Nigantha Nataputta : he was the son of a husbandman 
named Nata and was called Nigantha as being free from all 

bonds. i 

6. Safi jay a Belatthaputta, who is not credited with any 
doctrine in reply to the problems raised. 

The standing of these feix teachers will be evident from 
the fact already mentioned that even an imperious and 
imperial king like Ajata§atru approached everyone of them 
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for instruction. Of these, again, the most famous were 
Gosala and Nataputta. Gosala figures in the Jaina Texts as 
the founder of the sect of Ajlvikas made famous by 
the inscriptions of Asoka recording his gift, to them of cave- 
dwellings. At first he was a disciple of Mahavira, but 
later they quarrelled and separated [Hoernle, Uvdsagadasdo ]. 
The Jains nicknamed him AjTvika, as one who turned an 
ascetic for earning a living ( djiva ). The Buddha also could 
not stand an Ajlvika [Majjhima, i, 483]. Nigantha Nataputta 
is the name of Vardliamana Mahavira, the founder of 
Jainism. 

Other Leaders named in Buddhist Texts. Besides these 
six heretical or non-Buddhist teachers, the Pali Texts 
refer to several other teachers with a following of their 
own and distinguished for their learning and saintliness. 
There was, for instance, the Brahmin, Bavarl, living on 
the banks of the Godavari in Assaka territory, who had six¬ 
teen other disciples, each of whom had again a 11 host 
of pupils ” and was “ widely renowned throughout the 
world They are represented as itinerant scholars visiting 
by turns the chief centres of culture in those days, viz. 
Patitthana, Mahissati, Ujjeni, Gonaddha, Vedisa, Vanasa- 
bhaya, Kosambi, Saketa, Savattlii, Setavya, Kapilavatthu, 
Kusinara, Pava, Vesall, and the city of Magadha. All of 
them wore matted hair and hides [Pdrdyanavagga] . We also 
read of the Brahmin, Sela, with his 300 pupils; of Chamki, 
Tarukkha, with his pupil Bharadvaja, Pokkharasati with 
his pupil Vasettha, Janussoni, Todeyya, all “ acknowledged 
masters of the three Vedas ,, ,’j and other allied subjects 
\Swtta N., 594]. In the Tevijja-sutta [Digha, i, 235], .Vasettha 
refers to several Brahmin Schools, the two Schools of Yajur- 
Veda, the Adhvaryus, and Taittirlyas, a Samavera School, 
the Chhandogyas, and a Rigveda School, the Bahvrichas. 
The texts also mention many Pat'ivrdjakas with whom the 
Buddha came into contact. Potthapada with 300 pupils 
lived at Mallikarama where he was visited by the Buddha 
[DigTut, i, 187]. Bhaggavagotta lived at Anupiya and was 
visited by the Buddha who was informed of the desertion 
of Lichchhaviputta, Sunakkhatta, due to his not showing 
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him any miracles [ib., iii, 1]. Nlgrodha lived with his pupils 
in a hermitage close to Gijjhakuta at Rajagaha, where the 
Buddha lived, and was visited by him '[ib., 36]. The 

Majjhima Nikdya refers to Janussoni and Pilotika [i, 175-7]; 
Vachchhagotta, living in a Paribbajakarama at Ekapundarikii 
near Vaisali [ib., 481-3]; Aggivachchhagotta and Maha- 

vaclichhagotta [■$&., 483-497]; Dlghanaka [ib\ 497-501]: 

Magandivaa in the Kuru country [ib., 50-513]; Sandaka 
living with his pupils at KosambI and refusing to 
follow Gotama for the gain and fame he was receiving 
513-524]; Potaliputto, who did not approve of 
a discourse of Samidlhi, a Buddhist, and left him 
[ib., iii, 207] ; Annabhara, Sakuladayl and others 
dwelling at a great Parivrajaka centre on the river SappinI 
[Angu., ii, 29-39]; Anugara, Sakuladayl residing at another 
Parivrajaka centre at Moranivapa in Veluvana near Raja- 
griha, and seen by the Buddha who was frankly told that 
he was the most respected of all teachers (including the 
six famous heretical teachers) because he was content, 
with little food, poor dr<?ss, little alms, ordinary shelter, 
and solitary life [Majjhima, ii, 1-22]; Uggahamano, son 
of Samana-Mandika, at Mallikarama, who was seen by the. 
SravastI engineer, Panchakanga, on his way to the Buddha, 
who refuted his teaching [ib., ii, 22-5]; Vekhanasa, 
who first spoke ill of the Samanas and was later converted 
by the Buddha 40-4]; Sarabha, who was at first 

a Buddhist Bhikkhu and became a Parivrajaka, denouncing 
Buddhism in an Assembly at Rajagriha till the Buddha 
addressed the Assembly (Parishod) and won them over 
[Ahgu., i, 185-8] ; Molivaslvako converted by the Buddha 
[ib., iii, 356]; Sutava and Sajjho [ib., iv, 369-371]; Suslma, 
with a large following at Rajagaha [Sam., ii, 119-128] ; 
Kundaliya who, living among, and listening frequently to, 
Samanas and Brahmanas discoursing at the Parishad on old 
religious tenets, visited the Buddha and was satisfied by his 
teaching [ib., v, 73-5]; Sanjaya, who had 1,000 followers, 
including the famous Sariputta and Moggallana, the Brahmin 
GramanTte of the two villages, Kolita and Upatissa, and 
Supiya, and became converted by the Buddha, followed by 
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numerous other conversions which created a stir among the 
people of Magadha, who murmured that “the ascetic Gotama 
is come to bring childlessness, widowhood, and subversion of 
families” [Dhammapada Commentary, i, 88-90]. For instance, 
Sabhiya, son of a Kshatriya Parivrajiya, and bom in a sabhd, 
who grew up to be a learned Parivrajaka and invincible dispu¬ 
tant, building his hermitage at the city gate and teaching sip pas 
to the princes, became a Buddhist Bhikkhu [Sutta N. 
Commentary , ii, 421-2]. We may also refer in this connection 
to the Sages, Alara Kalama, and Uddaka Ramaputta, the two 
first teachers of the Buddha himself [Majjhima, i, 240]; 
to the Ajlvika ascetic, Upaka, whom the Buddha failed to 
convert, along with a few other sages such as Sandaka, 
Potaliputta, or Sunakkhatta, mentioned above [ib., p. 64 f.; 
Digha, iii, 1, 5]; or to the five Brahmins, Vappa, Bhaddiya, 
Mahanaman, Assaji, and their leader Kondanna, who were the 
Buddha’s associates in the ascetic life under their common 
guru, Uddaka, ond became his first disciples. 

Universal respect for Ascetics of all Schools. It will thus 

be clear that a characteristic feature of the religious life 

of India in the period under review was the number and 

variety of ascetic groups aptly described thus in the 

Jachchandhavaggo of the Uddnas ** sambahuld 

• • 

ndndtitthiyd samanabrdhmand paribbdjakd . . . ndnd - 
ditthikd ndndkhantikd ndnd-ruchikd nandditthinissaya - 
nissitd 99 [Uddnam, pp. 66-7, PTS.] : “ there were very 

many, and various, sectaries of Sramanas and Bralimanas, 
all Parivrajakas, followers of different Ditthis, Darsanas 
or Systems, Khantis (lcshdnti ), Beliefs, Ruchis, aims, and 
organizations ( Nissaya = asraya”). They are described 
as going -through the city of SravastI in a miscellaneous 
crowd for alms, “ uttering their different doctrines, and 
fighting one another with words, weapons of mouth ( mulzha- 
sattihi In the Kassapa-Slhanada Sutta, the Sramanas 

and Brahmanas are described as being “ clever, subtle, 
experienced in controversy, hair-splitters, breaking into 
pieces by their wisdom, as they go about, the speculations of 
their adversaries as following practices of penance 
(Tapas ) as to food and clothing (on the lines laid down 


2a 
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in the Dharma-Sutras), e.g. feeding on wild rice, fruits, 
and roots, going about naked -or wearing cast-off clothes, 
rags, barks, or skins of black antelopes ; as laying emphasis, 
besides these merely physical austerities, on 6ila (conduct), 
Chitta (heart), Fauna (Prajnd , mind or intelligence). Tapo- 

jigukkha (i.e. ahimsa, non-violence) and Vimukti (emancipa¬ 
tion). In the Sdmannaphala Sutta we are told how the 
Sramanas and Brahmanas -were treated to gifts by house¬ 
holders for happiness both in this world and the next 
[Dialogues , i, 69]; how an emperor, enjoying a full-moon 
night with his Ministers, feels a want and asks, “ Who is the 
Sramana or Brahmana whom we may call upon to-night 
to satisfy our hearts? [*'&., 66]; how even the slave of an 
emperor, if he turns a monk, “ donning yellow robes and 
content with mere food and shelter and with solitary life , 
would be “ greeted by him with reverence and provided 
with robes and bowl, shelter and medicine, and even watch 
and ward and guard to protect him ” [<ib., 77]. These 
passages are typical expressions of the universol respect 
for the anchorites and wandering ascetics, which continued 
to the time of Asoka who, in many of his edicts defining 
the Dharma, invariably includes as part of that Dharma 
reverence and liberality towards the Sramanas and Brahmanas. 

This feeling even continues to this day. 

Germs of Heresy in Brahminical Ascetic Orders. It ir 
also evident from the passage quoted above that the non- 
Buddhist Orders of Brahmanas and Sramanas used to 
admit slaves to their ranks, though the Buddhist Order 
made a rule that no runaway slave could be admitted, 
i.e. only a slave who had obtained the consent of his master 
or emancipation could be admitted [ Vinaya , SBE., i, 199]. 
§udras also were admitted to the Order, as indicated in 
the Agganna Sutta of the Digha and Madhura Sutta of the 
Majjhima. Jdtaka, iii, 381, mentions a potter, and iv, 392, 
a Chandala becoming Samanas, not Buddhist Samanas. 
Among these non-Buddhist or Brahminical Orders there 
were, again, already signs of dissent and heresy or hetero¬ 
doxy in which are to be traced the genuine germs of both 
Jainism and Buddhism. The Parivrajaka in the Brahminical 
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system was free from the obligations of performing religious 
ceremonies on account of their peripatetic life but, lest 
this laxity be carried too far, Vasishtha [x, 4] gives the 
warning: “ Let him discontinue the performance of all 
religious ceremonies, but let him never discontinue the 
recitation of the Veda. By neglecting the Veda, he becomes 
a Sudra; therefore he shall not neglect it. ” A prohibition 
so pronounced presupposes the prevalence of the practices 
prohibited, and these proctices must have been common 
among the non-Brahmin ascetics and dissenters, the fore¬ 
runners of the Jains and Buddhists. 1 

Rise of Jainism : Life of Parsva. Jain tradition -traces 
Jainism to a remote -antiquity represented by a succession 
of twenty-three Tirthankaras or Prophets of whom the first 
was Rishabha, a king who renounced his kingdom in 
favour of his son, Bliarata, and became an ascetic, and the 
last was Parsva, an historical personage. According to 
the Kalpa Sutra [SBE., xxii] written by Bhadrabahu 
befere 300 b.c.), Parsva was a Kshatriya, the son of Ikshaku 
King Asvasena of Benares and his queen -Varna, and was 
manned to Prabhavatl, daughter of Naravarman, King of 
Kusasthala, 2 whose son was Prasenajit [Hemaehandra, 
Trishashti-saldk&t Parva ix] As a prince, Parsva was called 
Purisadamya, “ the people’s favourite ” and “-lived thirty 
years as a householder ’ \ Then in his palankin called 
Vis ala he rode through the town of Benares with a large 
following to the park called Asramapada where after three 
and a half days complete fasting he became an ascetic. 
After eighty-three days “ deep meditation ”, he attained 
highest knowledge called Kevala. He had eight Ganas and 

1 The principal authorities on this subject are the writings of Rhys 
Davids, especially his Buddhist India. and Introduction to the Sutras 
in the Dialogues, and of Dr. B. C. Law, especially hia articles in his 
Buddhist Studies, to which I am deeply indebted. 

* In his Hemdkosha, Hemaehandra identifies KuSasthala with K&nya- 
kubja, *the capital! of southern Panchgla, of which the Pur&nas also mention 
a ruler called Sena jit (= Prasenajit?) [Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition . p. 146]. The Uttarddhyayana-sutra, again, knows of a famous 
king named Brahmadatta of south Panchala at KLampilya, while the 
Pur&naa also refer to him [ib. p. 282]. This shows thatt Jain tradition 
may be historical. We have also seen how in that age Kafil, Kosala, and 
Pafichgla counted among the sixteen great States in both Buddhist and 
Jain texts. 
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eight Ganadharas known as Subha, Aryaghosha, Vasishtha, 
Brahmacharin, Saumya, Srldhara, Vlrabhadra, and Yasas. 
He is also stated to have a following of 16,000 Sramanas 
under Aryadatta as Head, 38,000 nuns under the chief 
Pushpakula, 164,000 lay votaries under Suvrata, 327,000 
female lay votaries under Sunanda. He lived for 100 years 
and diqd “ on the summit of Mount Sammeta ” (thence 
known as Parsanath Hill near Gomoh on EIR), in the 
company of eighty-three followers about 250 years before 
the death of Mahavira. He thus lived in the eighth 
century b.c. 

Relations between Parsva and Mahavira. The next 
important figure in the history of -Jainism was Mahavira. 
The relations between him and Parsva are indicated in an 
old canonical text giving an account of a meeting between 
Kesi and Gautama [SBE., xlv, p. 119]. Kesi was a young 
Sramana of the School of Parsva, living in the park called 
Tinduka in the town of Sravasti. In the same town, in 
another park called Koshthaka, lived Gautama, a disciple of 
the Jina Vardhamana who was then living. Both Ke§i 
and Gautama had each a crowd of disciples of his own. 
The disciples of both were troubled by the following 
questionings: 

“ Is our Law the right one, or is the other Law the right 
one? Are our conduct and doctrines right, or the other? 

“ The Law as taught by the great sage, Parsva, which recog¬ 
nizes but four Vows, or the Law taught by Vardhamana, which 

• 

enjoins five Vows ? 

“ The Law which forbids clothes (for a monk), or that which 
allows an under and upper garment ? ’ 1 

Knowing the thoughts and doubts of their disciples, 
the two teachers decided to meet for a settlement, Gautama 
calling on Kesi by way of courtesy due to a follower of “ the 
older section ” (of the church). Their meeting became a big 
one, as “ there assembled many heretics out of curiosity and 
many thousands of laymen 

Parsva’s four Prohibitions were not to (1) injure life 
(2) lie (3) steal and (4) possess any property. Vardham&na 
added the fifth Vow of Chastity. Gautama solved the doubt 
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raised by explaining that the fifth Vow was implied in the 
fourth of Parsva, but the implication was not understood 
and had to be made explicit in later times. This shows that 
there was a decline in monastic morals during the interval 
between Parsva and Mahavlra and that the interval must 
have been sufficiently long for that, thus confirming the 
tradition stating it to be 250 years. Regarding the seeond 
point raised, it was explained away by stating that “ the 
various outward marks of religious men introduced to 
distinguish them do not count towards final liberation, but 
only knowledge, faith, and right conduct ’ ’. From the text 
cited we can conclude (1) that there were two sections of 
the Jain church, the older following Parsva, and the younger 
following Mahavlra, in the life-time of the latter ; it may be 
noted that * ‘ the parents of Mahavlra were themselves 

worshippers of Parsva and followers of the Sramanas ’ ’ 

• 

[A.chdrd7iga Sutra, ii, 15, 16]; (2) that the followers of 
Parsva must have been the ancestors of the Svetiimbaras, 
“ monks in white clothes, ” and those of Mahavlra, of the 
Digambaras, “ sky-clad or naked ascetics ” ; and (3) that a 
sort of union between the two Sections was effected in 
the time of Mahavlra. We are told that “ in that meeting 
of Ke6i and Gautama, knowledge and virtuous conduct 
were for ever brought to eminence, anl subjects of the 
greatest importance were settled The Majjhima Nikdya, 
(35) also mentions how Sachchaka, the son of a Nigantha, 
boasts of his having vanquished in disputation Nataputta. 
Thus the followers of Parsva and Mahavlra continued as 
distinct Orders in the time of both Mahavlra and the 
Buddha. 

In fact, the Buddhist references to the Niganthas show 
them to be quite an old and well-established Order. In the 
Sdmannaphala Sutta, for instance, Makkhali Gosala divides 
mankind into six classes of whom the third class comprised 
the Niganthas who could not have been then a newly- 
created sect. The same text also makes the mistake of 
ascribing to Mahavlra called Nigantha Nataputta the well- 
known four Vows of ParSva. The mistake was due to the fact 
that the doctrines of Parsva still held the field and that 
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the reform introduced by Mahavlra was not yet widely 
accepted by the Niganthas. 

Time of Mahavira. The time of Mahavlra is to be 
inferred from the traditional date of his death which took 
place 470 years before the birth of Vikrama whose era 
began eighteen years later in 58 b.c. It, therefore, took place 
in (470 4- 58 + 18) 546 b.c. The Jain author, Hemachandra 
(a.d. 1172), follows another tradition dating Chandragupta’s 
reign in 313 b.c. and 155 years after the death of Mahavlra, 
which thus took place in 468 b.c. The traditional date of 
the death of the Buddha is 543 b.c., while the Buddhist 
texts make the Buddha, Mahavira, and King Kunika 
Ajatasatru contemporaries. The date, 543 b.c., for the 

Buddha’s death is also confirmed by certain suggested read¬ 
ings of the inscription of Kharavela [see p. 31 of my Men 
and Thought in Ancient India, London, 1924]. Therefore, the 
first date, 546 b.c., for Mahavlra’s death is nearer the truth 
than the other suggested date. 

Besides, Buddhist tradition itself makes Mahavlra pre¬ 
decease the Buddha. In the Samgiti-Suttania , Sariputta 
reports : “ The Nigantlia Nataputta, friends, has just 

(adliund) died at Pava. ” It is also known that Sariputita 
himself had pre-deceased the Buddha. In the Pdsddika 
Stitt ant a , Chunda delivers the news of Mahavira’s death to 
Ananda at Samagama in the Malla country. We also -read 
of Prasenajit telling the Buddha that Mahavlra was senior 
to him in age and ascetic life [ Majjhi , ii, 143 ; Sam., Japila 
Sutta ]. 

His birth-place. The place and circumstances of his 
birth have been already referred -to. He was born in the 
northern Kshatriya district of the town called Kcndapura, 
Kundapurl, or Kundagrama, described as a Sannivesha 
in the Acharahga Sutra, i.e. a halting-place of caravans 
or processions. It is called Kollaga in the TJvdsagadasdo 
[i, 7]. It was one of the suburbs of Vai&all, then the capital 
of Videha. Therefore, Mahavlra is called a Vesalie, i.e. a 
Vaisalika, in the Sutra-kHtdiiga [i, 3] and ‘‘a Videha, a 
native of Videha, a prince of Videha ”, in the Achdrdnga 
Sutra [ii, 15, 17]. 
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His father. His father was named Siddhartha. He had 
two other names, Sreyamsa and Yasamsa. He belonged 
to the Kasyapa gotra. He is always described as a Kshatriya 
and not a raja. The chief of a petty village like Kunda- 
grama could not be counted as a king, as tradition would have 
it. His wife is also never styled as a Devi but only as a 
Kshatriyam. He was the chief of his clan, the Jhatrikas, and 
must have been more influential than his fellow-chiefs of that 
region. For he was highly connected by marriage. 

His mother. He manned the sister of that powerful 
Lichchhabi king, Chetaka, whose daughter was married to the 
emperor of Magadha. 

Like his ' father, MahavTra’s; mother is also given three 
names, Trisala, Videhadatfta, and Priyakarinl. She was of 
Vasishtha gotra. 

His different names. He himself was also given three 
names : (1) Varddhamana, given by his parents, “ because 
he was devoid of love and hate ” ; (2) Sramana, “ because 
he stands fast in dangers and fears and is indifferent to pleasure 
and pain ” ; (3) Venerable Ascetic Mahavlra, a name given 
him “ by the gods 

Celebrations at his Birth. Siddhartha celebrated * the 
birth of his son on a lavish scale : “ The customs taxes, 
and confiscations were released, buying and selling pro¬ 
hibited, no policemen were allowed to enter houses, great and 
small fines were remitted, debts cancelled, measures and 
weights increased, and all prisoners set free in the town 
of Kundapura ” [Kalpa Sutra, §§ 100, 102]. 

His family. Mahavlra married Yasoda of Kundinya 
gotra. A daughter was born to them and given two names 
Anojja and Priyadarsana [Achdrdnga, ii, 15, 15]. 

His life as an ascetic. ‘ ‘ He lived thirty years amongst 
the householders under the name of 1 Videha * ” f [<ib., 17] or 
“in Videha ” [Kalpa, § 110]. Then his parents died and 
“ he with the permission of his elder brother (named Nandi- 
vardhana) and the authorities of the kingdom ” [i&.] 

renounced t'he wtorld, riding away in his palankin in full 
state with all his army and retinue, passing along a row of 
thousands of palaces, right through Kundapura, up to a park 
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called Shandavana of the Jnatris and proceeded to an 
Asoka tree under which he stopped and leaving aside his finery 
he fasted for two days and a half, and, clean-shaven, formally 
turned an ascetic [ib., 116]. 

He then arrived at the village called Kummara [ Achdrdnga, 
ii, 15, 24] where “ neglecting his body ” he gave himself to 
meditation. For the first year and a month, “he wore 
clothes. After that time he cast off clothes in the Suvarna- 
baluka river [Achdrdnga, i, 8, 2] and walked about naked and 
accepted alms in the hollow of his hand ’ Thus he went 
on for twelve years in extreme self-mortification, allowing 
even all sorts of living beings to gather and crawl about on 
his body [ib.]. In the thirteenth year, “ he reached Nirvana 
under a Sal tree near an old temple in the field belonging to 
a householder named Samaga on the River Rijupalika outside 
of the town called Jrimbhikagrama, becoming an Arhat, a 
Jina, and, and a KevaUn, an omniscient. ’ ’ 

His Wanderings. He stayed the first rainy season in 
Asthikagrama, three rainy seasons in Champa and Prishti 
Champa, twelve in Vais all and Vanigrama, fourteen in 
Rajagriha and the suburb ( Bahirikd ) of Nalanda, six in 
Mithila, two in Bhadrika, one in Alabhika, one in Panita- 
bhumi (in Vajrabhumi), one in Sravasti and one in the town 
of Papa where he died “ in King Hastipala’s office of the 
writers'* [Kalpa, § 122]. 

His Sufferings. In all these wanderings, lodging in work¬ 
shops, assembling places, wells, or shops,- in manufactories, 
or under a shed of straw, in travellers’ halls, garden-houses, 
or towns, on a burying-ground, in relinquished houses, or 
at the foot of a tree, in all these resting-places, he meekly 
submitted to extreme suffering from crawling iilsects, from 
bad people, the village guards and lance-bearers attacking 
him, from domestic temptations, single women or men, 
from wanderers treating him badly for his silence, or from 
cold [Achdrdnga, i, 8, 2]. 

He had special suffering in travelling in the pathless 
country of Ladha (= Radha, or western Bengal), in Vajja- 
bhumi (a Division of Radha), and Subbhabhumi (the country 
of the S uhm as or Radhas), where the people attacked 
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him, had dogs set on him, abused him in the filthy language 
of peasants, and even beat him. Radha was then the home 
of wild tribes ( lukkhadesa ) who used clothes of grass instead of 
cotton, and of wild dogs which made travelling difficult [ib., 3]. 

Ministry. He went about preaching and converting 
people to his faith. “ At first he wandered about as a single 
monk; but now he has surrounded himself by many monks, 
and teaches every one of them the Law at length,” said 
Gosala [Sutrakritdnga, ii, 6 (1)]. 

Relations with Gosala. Not many facts and details are 
known about his wanderings and preaching. The most 
important event in his ministry was his association with 
Gosala and its consequences to Jainism. They first met at 
Nalanda and lived together for six years in austere asceticism 
at a place near KolLaga, called Paniyabhumi [Hoernle, 
Uvdsagadasao, ii, Appendix]. Then they differed and 
separated and became critics of each other’s doctrines. 
Gosala settled down at SravastI, taking up his abode in 
a potter’s shop, the property of a woman named Halaliala 
and became known as the founder of the Ajivika sect, as 
already stated [ib.]. In its insistence on nakedness, its 
denial of all comforts, and in the general mode of life it 
prescribes, the system of Gosala is hardly different from that 
of Mahavlra. And yet the two became irreconcilable 
opponents of each other and fought out their differences 
generally through their followers. The Sutrakritdnga [ii, 6] 
represents Gosala criticizing the tenets of Mahavlra and their 
defence by his disciple Ardraka. One of his criticisms is: 

As a merchant desirous of gain shows his wares and attracts 
a crowd to do business, in a similar way acts the Sramana 
Jnatyiputra. Another criticism is that Mahavlra avoids 
public places for fear of questions from more learned monks 
whom he may meet there. The Jain text on its part ascribes 
to Gosala the strange laxity of permitting to the monks of his 
Order intercourse with women. 

Controversy with Rival Sects. The Sutrakritdnga opens with 
references to prevailing systems whose adherents the commen¬ 
tator identifies with (1) Bauddhas; (2) Barhaspatyas: (3) 
Nastikas or Charvakas ; (4) Vedantins ; (5) Sankhyas 

30 
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. (6) Adrishtavadins (Fatalists) ; (7) Ajlvikas ; (8) Trairasikas 
(Jain followers of Vaisesliika Philosophy); and (9) Saivas 
[SBE., xlv, 235-248 n.]. 

The same text [ii, 6] refers to Jain controversy with 
some rival Systems, such as Buddhist, Vedic, Vedantin 
(Ekadandin), and Hastitapasa. It also describes a contro¬ 
versy between Udaka, a Nirgrantha, and follower of Par&va, 
and Gautama, a disciple of Mahavlra, in the park called 
Hastiyama, not far from the bathing-hall named Sesha- 
dravya, belonging to the householder Lepa, at Nalanda, 
and the conversion of Udaka by Gautama. There is also a 
reference in the same text [ii, 1. 15„ 21] to materialistic 
doctrines which, in the Buddhist work, Sdmannaphala 
Sutta, are ascribed to Purana Kassapa and Ajita Kesakam- 
ball ; and to another variety of the materialistic system 
which is ascribed in the Buddhist records to Pakuddha 
Kachchayana and akin to Vaiseshka philosophy. There is 
also discussed the heresy of “ Fatalism. ”, All these heresies 
the Jains describe as Kriyavada, Akriyavada, Ajnanavada, 
and Vainayikavada, Ajnanavada or Agnosticism is associated 
in the Sdmannaphala Sutra with Sanjaya Belatthiputta. 1 

Besides opponents, Mahavlra lost to Buddhistm some of 
his own ardent followers. One such was Slha, the famous 
Lichchhavi general, whom the Nataputta vainly tried to 
dissuade from seeing the Buddha on the ground that while 
the Niganthas believed in the Kriyavada, the Buddhists 
held the opposite doctrine of Akriyavada. Siha, ignoring 
his advice, saw the Buddha and became his disciple 
[Mahd-vagga, vi, 31]. A similar case was that of Upalii 
[Majjhima, 56]. 

* 1 i Kriydvada is the doctrine which teaches that the soul acts or is 
affected by acts. Under this head come Jainism, and, of Bralmianica 1 
philosophies, Vaifieshika and Nysya (which, however, are not expressly 
quoted in the canonical books ofl either Buddhists or Jainas) and appar¬ 
ently a great many systems not named but implied in the texlts. Akriyavada 
is the doctrine which teaches either that a soul does not exist, or thaT it 
does not act, or is not affected by acts. Under thisN subdivision fall the 
different Schools of Materialists; of Bralimanical philosophies, the Vedanta, 
3ankhya, and Yoga; and the Buddhists. Of the latter, the doctrines of 
the Kshanik&vadins and the Sunyavadins are alluded to in SutraJcHtanga, 
i, 14, 4, 7.” [Jacobi, p. xxv of SBE., xlv.] The Vaivayikas believe in 
salvation by bhakti, as the Ajnanavadins by tapas , i.c. Karmamarga. 
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His Royal Followers. Mahavlra, however, had some 
powerful supporters to whom was due the spread of his 
doctrines. Some of these, as we have already seen, were 
kings and princes like Bimbisara and Ajatasatru of Magadha, 
or his own uncle, King Chetaka of the Lichchhavis. The 
Uvdsagadasdo [i, 9] tells us how Chetaka, King of Vaniya- 
gama, under the name of Jiyasattu (= Jitasatru),* which he 
had assumed by way of rivalry with his enemy, Ajatasattu, 
•was “ going out to hear Mahavlra, just as King Kuniya 
had done on another occasibn The Anguttara Nikdya 
[iii, 74] tells of the great venetration in which Mahavlra 
was held by the learned Lichchhavi prince named Abhaya. 
King Bimbisara had also a son named Abhaya Kumara 
who is regarded by the Jains as their patron. But the 
Majjhima Nikdya (58) relates how he was put up by the 
Nigantha Nataputta to a disputation with the Buddha 
on the basis of set questions which might confound him, but 
it had the opposite effect of the Buddha winning and 
converting Abhaya. As to Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, they 
are claimed both by the Buddhists and Jains as their 
supporters. The fact is that Hilndu kings are always 
reverential to all ascetics, irrespective of their denominations. 
As regards Ajatasatru particularly, a man of his political 
ambitions and character cared for religion only as means to 
secular and selfish ends. Bent on the conquest of Videha, 
Vriji, or Lichchhavi territory, as his father was on Ahga, 
Ajatasatru could not consistently carry on with the Jains 
whose religion was the state-religion of the Lichchhavis. He 
sided with their riVals, the Buddhists., whom he had 
previously presented as the favoured of his father, so that 
he could, with a clear conscience, war on the King of the 
Lichchhavis, who was at once his own grandfather and 
Mahavlra’s maternal uncle. 

The influence of Mahavlra penetrated into distant 
kingdoms through matrimonial alliances as recorded in 
Jaina texts. King Chetaka’s daughter, Chellana, was 
Bimbisara’s queen and was responsible for his Jain leanings. 
But Chetaka had other daughters equally well married. 
The eldest, Prabhavati, was married to King Udayana of 
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the country of the Sindhu-Sauvlras who ruled over sixteen 
countries and 363 cities ( Bhagavati, Sutra 49; Meyer, 

Hindu Tales , p. 97). 

His second daughter, Padmavatl, was married to King 
Dadhivahana of Champa. Their daughter, Chandana, 

was the first Jain nun ( Kalpa-Sutra^ Sutra 133 ; also 

Avasyaka Sutra). Champa early became a centre of Jainism 
and was frequented by several Tlrthankaras. Sudbarman 
was seen here by Ajatasatru. His successors, Jambu, 
Prabhava, Sayambhava, and Vasupujya, were all intimately 
associated with this place [Hemachandra, Paristishtaparvan, 

Canto ivj. We are also told that Ajatasatru made Champa 
his capital [ib., Canto vi]. 

The third daughter, Mrigavatt, was married to King 
Satanika of Kausambl. Both king and queen were ardent 
Jains, together with their minister and his wife [ Avasyaka - 
Sutra]. The king’s sister, Jayantl, was also a Jain [ Bliagavatl, 
Sutras 441-3]. There was a war between him and Pradyota. 
After Ills death, Queen Mrigavatl was allowed to become 
a nun by Pradyota through Maliavlra’s intervention. His 
son, Udayana, was also recognized as King of Kausambl 
[Hemachandra, 'Trishashti-Saldkd, Parva x, pp. 142-5]. We 
have already related the story of this Vatsa King Udayana 
from Sanskrit and Buddhist traditions. 

A fourth daughter, Siva, was married to Chanda Pradyota, 
King of Avanti, with whom Udayana of Sauvlra went to war 
for the recovery of an image of Jina stolen by him 
[Meyer, Hindu Tales, pp. 109-110]. 1 

Thus the five daughters of Chetaka were th<? avenues of 
Jain influence on their respective husbands, the lords) of 
Sauvlra, Aiiga, Vatsa, Avanti, and Magadha. This also 
testifies to the proud position and aristocratic rank of the 
Liehchhavis as a republican people as represented in their 
chief, Chetaka. While Jainism owes so much to him, and its 
texts are so full of him, the Buddhist texts are correspondingly 
silent about him. 

1 I owe (to Shah’s Outlines of Jainism in Northern India (Longmans, 
London) some of these facts and referehces, and valuable general help 
in utilising some Jain texts and sources. 
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Republican Support. The federal illumination in honour 
of Mahavira’s -death by eighteen Ganarajas of KasI and 
Kosala, nine Mallakis, and nine Liiclichhavis, points tb the 
extent of his influence and to that of liis religion over those 
republican peoples. His greatest influence was with his own 
people, the Liiclichhavis. With him it was not that a prophet 
is not honoured in his own country; Mahavira himself was 
regarded as its first citizen and is designated in Jain texts 
as simply Vesalia or Vatisdlika, while Vaisall is corre¬ 
spondingly designated as MahdvTra-J anani, “ the mother¬ 
land of Mahavira ” [B. C. Law, Kshatri/ya Clans, pp. 31, 32j. 
Mahavlra’s own devotion to Vaisall is shown by his passing 
there twelve years out of forty-two rainy seasons of his 
ascetic life. We have already seen how the Jnatrikas were 
devoted to Jainism, as also the Vajjis. The relations between 
Mahavira and the Mai las will be evident from the fact that 
he died in their country at the palace of its King Sastipala 
[Stevenson, KaZpa-Sutra, p. 91], Their devotion to Jainism 
survived Mahavira. They joined the Ugras, Bliogas, 
Kshatriyas, and Liiclichhavis in giving a reception to the 
twenty-second Jina [ Antagadadasdo, 8th Ahga]. The con¬ 
nection of KasI with Jainism is as old as Parsva, as already 
related. The capital of Kosala, Sravasti, was very 1 hospit¬ 
able to Mahavira and was his favourite haunt. 

His Chief Disciples. But Mahavira, like the Buddha, 
was also known for his devoted disciples, some of whom 
attained to Kaivalya. We have in the Kalpa-Sutra the 
names of his eleven chief disciples called Ganadharas, or 
Apostles of the Jain Church, who between them taught 
nine Ganas. In the Jain system, the Gana denotesl “ the 
School derived from one teacher ; Kula, the succession of 
teachers in one line ; and the 8dkhd, the lines which branch 
off from one teacher yr [Jacobi, SBE., xxii, p. 288 n.]. Other 
notable disciples are also mentioned in the Jain texts, 
e.g. Gardabhali, who made a monk of a king called Sanjaya 
\Uttard, xviii] of Kampilya, and the following ten disciples, 
the subject-matter of Uvasagadasdo, viz. (1) Ananda, the 
merchant prince of Vaniyag&ma, whom even the kings and 
princes consulted ; 
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(2) Kamadeva, similarly rich, at Champa under King 
Jiyasattu, converted at park called Punnabhadda ; 

(3) Chulanipiya converted at park Kotthaga near Varanasi; 

(4) Suradeva converted at the above place ; 

(5) Chullasayaga converted at park Sankhavana in the 
town of Savatthi under King Jiyasattu (Prasenajit? in which 
case the name Jiyasattu should be a title of kings like 
Devanampiya) ; 

(6) Kundakoliya converted in park Sahassambavana in 
town called Kampillapura, capital of south Panchala. 

It is interesting to note that he was at first the follower 
of the Law of Mamkhaliputta Gosala “which says that 
there is no such thing as exertion or labour or vigour or 
manly strength but all things are unalterably fixed ”, but it 
is not so according to Mahavlra who held a diametrically 
opposed view. 

(7) Saddalaputta, the potter king of Polasapura, master 
of 500 potter shops (turning out “ many bowls and jars) of 
various sizes by placing on wheels clay that is first kneaded 
with water, and then mixed with ashes and dung ”), also an 
AjTvika, follower of Law of Gosala. Gosala tried to reconvert 
him, but, finding he was not cherished, tried the trick of 
applauding Mahavlra as “the great Mahana (= Brahmana), 
Guardian ( Gopa ), Guide, Preacher, and Pilot (in the ocean of 
life) ”, with whom he could not venture upon a disputation. 
The potter, pleased, gave him “ standing provision of stool, 
plank, and- bedding in his potter shops ” for his Order, but 
he remained a firm Jain. 

(8) Mahasayaga, owning eight krors Jcamsa of gold and 
other properties, converted at the park Gunasila in the city 
of Rayagiha under King Seniya ; 

(9) Nandinlpiya converted at park Kotthaga in Savatthi 
under King Jiyasattu ; 

(10) Salihlpiya of the same place. 

Perhaps the best compliment to Mahavlra and his teach¬ 
ing is given in the following words which the Majjhima 
Nikdya [ii ,214 ff.] puts into the mouth of the Buddha ; 

“There are, brethren, certain recluses, Achelakas, Ajivikas, 
Niganthas, etc., who thus preach and believe : whatsoever 
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an individual experiences, whether it be happy or painful or 
neutral feeling, all has been caused by previous actions. And 
thus from the cancelling of old actions by tapas, and 
by abstaining from doing new actions, there is no iuflux 
into future life ; by this non-influx, karma is destroyed, and 
so ill is destroyed, and so feeling is destroyed, and so all 
pain will become worn away. This, brethren, is what the 
Nigantlias say ... Is it true, I asked them, that you believe 
and declare this? . . . They replied . . . ‘Our leader, 
Nataputta, is all-wise . . . out of the depth of his knowledge 
he tells us : Ye have done evil in the past. This ye do wear 
away by this hard and painful course of action . . . Thus all 
karma will eventually be worn away, and al ! l pain. To this 
we assent’.” We have also seen how in the Buddha’s time 
he was already recognized as SamghT, GanI, Ganacharya, 
^ asasvl, Tirthakara, Sadhusammata bahujanasya (revered 
as a saint by the multitude), senior to the Buddha in age, 
experience, and in the life of a Parivrajaka. 

Some Dates in his Life. Combining the data furnished 
by the Bhagavati and the K.alpa-Sutra M we find that Mahavlra 
had lived («) for thirty years as a householder, ( b ) for twelve 
years as an Imperfect ascetic, and (c) for thirty years as a 
Kevalin or Jina. In his thirty-second year he met Gosala, 
with whom he lived for anotrer six years. He parted from 
him in his thirty-eighth year. After this, Gosala spent two 
years in the preparatory stage before reaching Jinahood 
and sixteen years as a Jina when Mahavlra was fifty-six years 
old. Mahavlra lived for another sixteen years. These 
data give to Mahavlra a life of seventy-two yearsi If his 
Nirvana took place in 546 b.c., according tto tradition, he 
was born in 618 b.c. 

Jainism as a System of Discipline. We are not concerned 
in history with Jainism as a philosophy or religion. But 
leaving aside its doctrines and Its philosophical position 
on the problems of life and Immortality, what it stands for 
as a system of discipline in its practical aspects may be 
gathered from a typical passage, the thirtieth lecture of the 
TJttaradhyayana Sutra on “ the Road of Penance ”. Jainism 
starts with Karma and its inevitable effects in an endless 
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series of births and deaths, i.e. transmigration. The aim is, 
therefore, to annihilate karma by austerities, shutting 
out “ the influx of bad karma ’ \ There were the five 
Vows to which is added the sixth, viz. “liot eating 
at night ’five Sanvitis (rules regarding walking, begging, 
speaking, easing nature, and receiving and keeping things 

necessary for a monk) and three Ouptis (for restraining 

body, mind, and speech) by which is to be achieved freedom 
from Asravas, affections by Karma {Karmopdddna-hetu '). 
On this foundation are to bo practised the Austerities, both 
external and internal. The external includes (1)- Anasana 
(fasting) ; (2) Avamodarikd (graduated abstention from 

food from a full meal of thirty-two morsels to one of one 
morsel); (3) Bhikssdcharyd (begging); (4) Rasa-paritydgd 
(giving up dainty foods such as “ milk, curds, ghee, etc. ”') ; 
(5) Kdya-Klesa (mortification of the flesh, including different 
postures .such as Vlrasana, etc.) ; and (6) Samlvnatd (taking 
care of one’s limbs). The internal austerities include 

(1) PrdyaicJiitta (expiation of sins by confession and other 
prescribed ways); (2) Vhiaya (humility); (3) Vaiydvritya 

(service); (4) Svddhydya (study); (5) Dhyana (meditation); 
and (6) Vyutsarga (abandoning the body, i.e. remaining 
motionless in all positions). Of these, Nos. (3) and (4) are 
further defined with interesting details. The following 
persons are entitled to “ Service ”, viz. (1) Aeharya, (2) 
Upadhvaya, (3) Sthavua, (4) Tapasvin, (5) Glana (the 
sick) ; (6) Saikslia; (7) Sadharmika. “ Service ” is also due 
to the following institutions, viz. (1) Kula, (2) Gana, and 
(3) Samgha. No. (4), Study, is five-fold: (1) saying or 
learning one’s lesson, (2) questioning the teacher about it, 
(3) repetition, (4) pondering, and (5) religious discourse. A 
sage performing these Austerities will be “ completely 
released from the circle of births 

Jainism is popularly known for its extreme views regard¬ 
ing ahiimsd and mortification of flesh. The former is based 
on the belief that all nature, even the most inanimate, is 
endowed with life and capacity for revival and leads to 
the position that a Jain must treat with sanctity “ living 
beings, mildew, seeds, sprouts, flowers, eggs, lairs or caves, 
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and moisture such as dew, hoarfrost, fog, hailstones, and 
damps [Kalpa-Siitra, §§ 44, 45], On the other subject of 
mortification of flesh as a necessity for self-realization, the 
Jains proceed to extremes of torture, recommending naked¬ 
ness and even fasting to death, and condemn the Middle Path 
of the Buddhists as a Path of Pleasure and Luxurv. 
The irony of this extreme position is that there is in practice 
less care for the life of human beings, in conduct towards 

them than .in that of animals, animalcula?, and plants 
and seeds. 

. Jainism after Mahavira: Schism. The history of Jainism 
after Mahavira is lacking in facts for a long period. There 
was no schism in the church in his life-time except for some 
opposition headed by his own nephew and son-in-law, 
Jamal i, and, later, by a monk named Tlsagutta. But 
schism reared its head soon after his death. When Ananda 
hears of his death from Chunda, he exclaims. “Friend 
Chunda, this is a worthy subject to bring before the Exalted 
One ” [Dialogue}?* iii, 203 f.]. We are told that after Maha- 
blra’s death at Pava, “the lay-disciples of the white i^obe 
who followed Nataputta showed themselves shocked, 
repelled, and indignant at the Niganthas ” (cited at p. 108 
of Shah’s Jdinism in North India). 

Of his eleven Apostles, Ganadharas, alfl. pre-deceased him 
except Sudharman who succeeded Mahavira to the headship 
of the new Church. The history of the Church is practi¬ 
cally a blank for the next 150 years. Jainism was favoured 
by the Magadhan king, Udayin, who succeeded Ajatasatru, 
but was killed by a prince seeing him in the disguise of a 
Jain monk. The Nanda kings were also favourably inclined 
towards Jainism, if we may believe in the inscription of the 
Jain King of Kalinga, Kharavela by name, referring to 
“ an idol of the first Jina ” in the possession of “ King 
Nanda In the meanwhile, the first Pontiff Sudharman 
passed away in 508 b.c. and his successor,' Jambu in 464 b.c., 
followed by three generations of Pontiffs until about the 
time of the last Nanda, the Church was a diarchy under two 
high-priests, Sambhutavijaya, and Bhadrabahu, the 
author of Kaljya-Sittra, as already stated. The former died 
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when Chandragupta Maurya was king, and was succeeded by 
his disciple, Sthulabhadra. Soon after, Magadha was in 
the grip of a twelve years’ famine which made Bhadrabahu, 
anxious to protect his Church against possible evils. He led 
a migration towards the South, where he settled down in the 
place known as Sravana-Belgola. It is stated that he 
was also accompanied in this migration by King Chandra¬ 
gupta Maurya who renounced the throne and the world 
and embraced monkhood. When the famine ended, the 
emigrants returned, but the leadership of the Church was 
passed on to Sthulabhadra by Bhadrabahu who retired to 
Nepal. This was a time of revolution for the Jain Church. 
The returning monks condemned those who stayed behind in 
Magadha as heretical and indiseiplined, because they 
violated the rule of nakedness and wore “ white clothes ’\ 
The cleavage widened for want of the old Canon which fell * 
into oblivion. An attempt to recover and fix it was made by 
convoking a Council at Pataliputro, but the returning monks 
did not join it, while the old Canon comprising eleven 
Aiigas composed by the Ganadharas, and fourteen Piirvas 
(“ earlier ” portions composed by Maliavlra himself) were 
known only to Bhodrabahu who permitted Sthulabhadra, 
when he saw him in Nepal, to teach only the first ten Piirvas. 
The Pataliputra Council thus established a fragmentary 
Canon called Siddhanta containing some amount of new 
scriptures from which the present Canon of the Svetambaras 
may be taken to be derived. The returning monks who 
represented the orthodox section and were the spiritual 
ancestors of the Digambaras, held that the true Canon had been 
lost for ever. 

Its Centres outside Magadha : Ujjain and Mathura. This 
internal difference must have considerably weakened the 
Jains who were losing their hold on Eastern India and 
settling in the West. Asoka refers to the Nirgranthas 
as one of. the principal sects of his times, but his 
grandson and successor, Dasaratha, favoured their rivals, 
the Ajivikas, while the Jains claim as their patron 
the other grandson of Asoko, namely Samprati, who 
was ruling at Ujjain, then already a centre of Jainism. 
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Another Jain centre seems to have grown up at 
Mathura where have been found numerous inscriptions 
testifying to the existence of a prosperous Jain community 
endowing by benefactions, images and shrines dedicated to 
Mahavlra and his predecessors. They also show that this 
community was distinctly gvetdmbara, which was itself 
subdivided into smaller sects. The oldest of these inscrip¬ 
tions is dated in the ninth year of ICanishka (c. a.d. 87) and 
mentions the erection of a statue by a Jain lay-woman 
named Vikata at the instance of her preceptor, Naganandin, 
who belonged to the Kotika (Kautika) gana. This gana 
according to Sthavirdvali, was founded by Sthavira Susthita 
who died in the year 313 after Mahavlra, i.e. in 154 b.c. 
Thus the inscription makes the Svetambara sect as old as the 
middle of the second century b.c. Some of the Mathura ins¬ 
criptions also refer to nuns and, therefore, point to the 
Svetambaras who alone admit women to the Order. 

Later Jain history is devoid of records except for lists 
of teachers, and one legend, entitled Kdlakdchdrya-Katlidnaka 
(“the story of the teacher Kalaka”), relating that Kalaka, 
being insulted by King Gardabliilla of Ujjain, sought the 
help of Saka satraps under Sahanusahi (“king of kings”, 
the title figuring on Kushana coins in the form Shaonano 
Shao ), and overthrew him. But his son, Vikramaditya, 
repelled the Sakas, recovered his kingdom, and established 
the Vilcrama Era in 58 b.c. This shows how the Jains settled 
at Ujjain in that early time and came to be associated with 
the Vikrama Era. 

Council of Vallabhi. The next important event is the 
Council held in Vallabhi in Gujarat under the presidency of 
Devariddlii GanI, also called the Kshamasramana, The S<id- 
dhdnta h established long ago by the Council of Pataliputra, gra¬ 
dually fell into disorder and was becoming extinct and so this 
Council was held to reduce it to order and to fix it in an 
authorized edition of manuscript “ books ”. The delibera¬ 
tions of this Council resulted in the redaction of the Jain 
Canon in the form in which it is found in the present day. 1 
. Rise of Buddhism : the Sakyas. Buddhist legends 

1 See ch. vi of Cambridge History, vol. I. 
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represent tlit Buddha as the son of a king, and as one who 
would have become a universal king had he not renounced 
the world. His family is described as “ a high and an unbroken 
Ksliatriya familv ” [ Sutta-Nipata; 422-3]. This was a 
family of the Sakyas who, exiled from Saketa, the capital of 
Kosala (as stated in tht Mahdvastu ), emigrated to a region on 
the slopes of the Himalayas and founded there the city 
of Ivapilavastu, The archaeological evidence furnished by 
the Asoka Pillar and Inscription at Lumbim has helped in 
the location of the site of Kapilavastu. The Sakya State 
was a republic, as we have seen, and was governed by an 
aristocracy- of nobles called Rajas. Its city is not one of the 
six great cities in which Ananda wished his Master to die. 
And after His death, the claimants to shares of His relics 
inc'ludedd King Ajatasatru, but no king of the Sakyas, but 
only the Sakyas, ranking equally with other republican 
communities like the Koliyas, Mallas, or Lichchhavis, 

The Sakyas by gotra were Gautamas, just as the Mallas 
were Vasislithas. The Buddha is addressed as an 
Ahglrasa. 

They followed some non-Aryan customs, e.g. marrying 
within the same gotra and prohibited degree of relationship. 
They were in the outskirts of Vedic civilization. E. J. 
Thomas [Life of Buddha / p. 23], supposes their, basic 
population to be Kol or Munda. 

The Buddha’s Parents. According to the Ceylon 
Chronicles, the two Sakya chiefs, Jayasena and Devadaha, 
had each a son and a daughter, and each had his son married 
to the other’s daughter. The issues of each were similarly 
married. Thus Suddhodana, the son of Slhahanu, grandson 
of Jayasena, married Maya and Prajapatl, the two daughters 
of Ah j ana, the son of Devadaha. The Buddha, then called 
Siddhart'ha (and also Sarvarthasiddha), was the son of 
Suddhodana and Maya, while Prajapatl was the mother 
of Nanda. 

His Birth and Early Life. The date of the Buddha’s 
birth is inferred from that of his death which, according to 
Sinhalese tradition, took place in 543 b.c. As he lived for 

1 Tliia erudite work I have consulted with great profit on this topic. 
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eighty years, he was born in 623 b.c. As already stated, this 
date is taken to be confirmed by certain data and dates 
found in the inscription of Kharavela. The date, 623 b.c., 
is, however, at conflict with the ascertained date of Asoka 
whose consecration, dated in 270 b.c., should, according to 

the Ceylon Chronicles, be dated 218 years after the Nirvana, 
i.e. in 326 b.c. 

“ Queen Maliamaya, bearing the Bodhisatta for ten months, 
when her time was come, desired to go to Devadalia, the 
city of her family. The king approved, caused the road from 
Kapilavastu to Devadaha to be made smooth and adorned 
with vessels filled with plantains, flags, and banners, and 
sent her in a palanquin.” On the way, in the LumbinI 
grove, she stopped and seized the branch of a sal tree, 
when she was “ shaken with the throes of birtli ”. Thus the 
Buddha was born, but seven days afterwards his mother died 
[Majjhvma, iii, 118 ; Niddnakathd ], and he was nursed by her 
stepmother and aunt, Mahapajapatl GotamI, who “ gave him 
milk and fed him from her own breast ”. 

The Buddha’s exact birth-place has been identified by the 
discovery of a pillar erected by Asoka in 250 b.c., with 
the inscription—“ hula Budhe jdte> Sakyamuniti,” “ here 
was bor!n the Buddha Sakyamuni ”, at the place called 
LumbinI (Lummini in the inscription), n<ow known as 
Rummindei or Rupan dehi, in the Bithri District of Nep^l, 
about twelve miles from the nearest railway station, 
Nautanwa, on B.N.W.R. 

On the fifth day took place the name-giving ceremony to 
which were invited 108 Brahmins. 

Luxury. He grew up in luxury, using sandalwood of 
Benares and dress of Benares cloth, tunic under-robe and 
eloak, with three palaces for the three seasons built for him 
[Ahgu., i, 145] in his sixteenth year, and also dancing girls 
provided for his entertainment \Jdtaka Commentary]. The 
name of his wife is variously given as Bhaddakachcha 
[ Buddhavamsa , xxvi, 15], Bimba [Commentary on Jdtakas 281 
and 485 and on Mahapaddna Sutta ], Gopa [ Lalitavistara ], 
and Yasodhara (in the Northern Buddhist texts)'. 

In the midst of luxury and the pleasures of the palace, 
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lie felt profoundly affected by some of the features and facts 
of life, such as “ birth, old age, sickness, death, sorrow, and 
impurity ” [Majjhima, i, 163]. 

Birth of a son : Renunciation. Then was bom to him a 
son, but he thought “a bond is born ”. And so it preci¬ 
pitated his contemplated renunciation. That very night, with 
a look at his son from the threshold of the chamber where 
his wife was sleeping, with her hand on the baby’s head, he 
left the palace and the city on his horse Kantliaka, with his 
charioteer, Chlianna, clinging to its tail. This was when he 
was twenty-nine. 

Riding beyond the territories of the Sakyas, Koliyas, 
and Mallas, he reaches at daybreak the town Anuvaineya of 
the Maineyas, six leagues away, crossing the river Anoma. 
There he gives his ornaments and the horse to Clihandaka, 
cuts off his hair, and changes his robes for yellow ones 
[ L aid t avis tar a ]. 

The canonical text, Majjhima Nikdya [i, 240], puts a 
simpler version of the Renunciation in the mouth of the 
Buddha : “ Before my enlightenment, while yet a Bodhisatta, 
I thought, oppressive is life in a house where it is not easy 
to practise a full, pure, and religious life .. While yet a 
boy, a black-haired youth in the prime of life, 1 while my 
unwilling mother and father wept with tear-stained faces, I 
cut off my hair and beard and putting on yellow robes went 
forth from a home to a homeless life. ” 

His First Teachers, Alara and Udraka, at Raj agriha. 
His first task in this new life was to find the teacher. The 
necessity for a teacher is first emphasized in the Upanishads 
which consider self-education like the blind man’s wander¬ 
ing. He first went to Alara Kalama, seeking “ the good and 
the supreme state of peace ”. Alara was a sage known for 
his powers of concentration, because sitting on the road he 
did not see or hear 500 carts rattling past him [Mahdpari- 
nibbdna Sutta, iv, 35]. First, Gautama mastered his doctrine 
in the sense that he could repeat or reeitte it. But it was not 
realization of Truth. This came later. It was attainment of 
the state of Nothingness. Then the teacher set his pupil as. 
equal to himself. But the pupil thought his attainment 
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was not complete. It was not attainment of Nirvana. So he 
left liis teacher in further quest of Truth. 

The same thing happened with his second teacher, Udraka 
Ramaputra, who taught the attainment of “ Neither- 
Consciousness-nor-Non-ConscioiLsness ’ ’. 

Penances. Then he made his way to Magadha’s 
army-township called Uruvela, where in a grove 
close to a river and a village where he could seek alms he 
settled down for further striving after higher knowledge. 
The striving took the form of a graduated course of austerities 
associated with Jainism, 1 by which he reduced himself to a 
mere skeleton, skin and bone. He regulated and restrained 
breathing as well as food, taking only “juice of beans, 

vetches, chickpeas, or pjulse ”, such as could be held in his 

hollowed palm. 

But this severe mortification proved equally fruitless, 
So he gave it up and thought of another way of enlighten¬ 
ment, only keeping free from ‘ ‘ sensual desires and evil 
ideas ”. He resumed “ solid food, rice, and sour milk ”, 
whereupon his five Brahmin associates, thinking that “ he gave 
up striving, living in abundance ”, deserted him in disgust. 

Mrs, Rhys Davids reconstructs the history of Gautama’s 
early training thus: He begins his Quest in association 
with five other Parivrajakas called Panchavaggiyd bhikkhu, 
“ five-setter alms-men, ” named Anna Kondanna, 
Assaji, Vappa, Mahanama, and Bhaddiya, who were “ of 
great help* to him ” ( bahupakdrd ) in mental and moral 

companionship. They first began by penance or tapeus, 

1 The Jaina author Devasengcharya of the eighth century a.d. in his 
Darsanasdra [6-10] actually states that the Buddha started as $ Jain, 
being ordained as Muni BuddliakTrti by the Jain saint, PihitaSrava, 
in the Samgha of 6ri P§r6va at the town of Palgsha on the river Sarayu, 
and that, after a time, he took to eating fish and flesh, wearing red cQptli, 
preaching his own Dharma; and saying there was no harm in taking such 
food [Kamta Prasad Jain in B.C. Law’s Buddhistic Studies, p. 118]. 
The Majjhima Nikaya also refers to his shearing off hair and beard ’ *. 
[ii, 5, in Silachara’s translation], corresponding to the Jain practice called 
K.6sa-luncha-lcriyd. The fact seems to be that the Buddha first tried 
the two prevailing systems of self-realization, Brahmanical (undeer Alara 
and Udraka) and Jain, and then developed his own. Mrs. Rhys Davids 
also holds that the Buddha first went to Vesall to seek his teachers and 
found there Alara EaUma and Uddaka and later began Jain practices 
[Gotama the Man, 22-5]. 
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then greatly, in vogue among the Jains at Vaisall. They 
also discussed the doctrines of the day, “ about orderly 
process in nature ( prakriti ), in man’s world way ( karma ) — 
this from the Niganthas—about system in musing or Jhana, 
from Alara and Uddaka, about the academic Hay or secular 
training of thought (non-Brahman) in naming, numbering, 
analysis (Sankhya),” first taught by . Kapila at Mathura 
or Taxila and “ much besides ’ Out of all this material 
Gautama hammered out a new system [Sdkya, p. 123]. 

Stages of Progress. His progress was in stages thus 
described : (1) First trance of joy combined with reasoning ; 
(2) second trance of joy in which reasoning ceased ; (3) third 
trance, marked by equanimity towards joy and aversion ; 

(4) fourth trance, ‘‘ which is without pain and pleasure ’ 

(5) remembrance of former existence “with mind concen¬ 
trated, cleansed, spotless, and with defilements gone 99 ; 

(6) vision of “ passing away and rebirth of beings in 
conditions determined by their Karma (7) “ knowledge of 
the destruction of the dsavas, viz., sensual desire ( kdma ), 
desire for existence ( bhdva ), and ignorance ( avijjd ) - 

knowing what is pain, the cause of pain, the destruction 
of pain, and the way that’ leads to its destruction 31 ; (8) 
knowledge of emancipation, realizing that 4 4 destroyed is 
rebirth ” [MajjJuima, i, 240 ff.]. 

Sujata and Sotthiya. This is the canonical account of 
Gautama’s striving for Truth. The scriptures make it a 
six years’ striving. But tha period is. made more eventful 
by later authorities. The Jataka makes Gautama first go to 
Rajagpiha, where he is received by Bimbisara with great 
devotion which he does not accept in his search after Truth 
and its teacher^. According to Mahdvastu e* he sees Alara 
first, then Bimbisara, and then Udraka, whose • teaching he 
practised at Rajagriha. When Gautama decides to take 
solid food, it was Sujata, the daughter of Senani of Uruvela, 
who gives that food according to the Jataka. He was seen 
in meditation under the Banyan or Bodhi-tree to \yhich 
the scriptures make no reference. The grass-cuttetr, Sotthiya, 
is introduced as giving him handfuls of grass on which he sat 
till his Enlightenment. 7 
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His First Pupils. After Enlightenment, the Buddha . 

thought of teaching his doctrine first to his two teachers, 

Alara, and Udraka. But they were then not living. He then 

thought of the five monks who did so much for him and 

were then in the deer-park of Isipatana near Benares. So 

from Uruvela he made his way to Benares, meeting qn the 

road, between Bodhi-tree and Gaya, the Ajlvika ascetic, 

Upaka, who was sceptical about his Enlightenment and went 

his own way. At Isipatana, he met the five monks to whom 

* 

he gave his first sermon called Dharma-dhakra-pravartana- 
sutra in Sam., v, 420, in which are to be found the funda¬ 
mental principles of Buddhism. These may be stated as 
follows. , , 

First Sermon. A monk should avoid the two extremes 
“ conjoined with (1) Self-torture and (2) Passions 

He should * follow the Middle Path by first grasping the 
four Truths : (1) “ the truth of pain, ” as manifest in “ birth, 
old age, sickness, death, sorrow, lamentation, dejection, 
and despair ’’ ; (2) “ the truth of the cause of pain, ” viz. 
craving for existence, passion, pleasure, leading to rebirth ; 
(3) “ the truth of cessation of pain, ” by ceasing of craving, 
by renunciation; and (4) “the truth of the way that leads 
to the cessation of pain, ” viz. the Middle Path, which is the 
Eight-fold .Path consisting of “ right views, • intention, 
speech, action, livelihood, effort, mindfulness, and con¬ 
centration. ” 

After the sermon, the Buddha had his first disciples in the 
five Brahmins Kondanna, Vappa, Bhaddiya, Mahanama, 
and Assaji. 

First Samgha. His next disciples were Yasa, son' of a 
wealthy gildmaster of Benares, his father, who became his 
first upasaka or lay-disciple, his mother, and former wife 
who became his first women lay-disciples, four friends of 
Yasa, followed by fifty, bringing in a total of sixty monks with 
whom the Buddhist Church began its work. - 

Bhadravargiya. After rains, the Buddha left Isipatana 
and returned to Uruvela, converting on the way thirty 
wealthy young men with Bhadra as their leader (Bhadra- 
vargiya). ” 


32 
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1,000 Jatilas. At Uruvela lived 500 Jat.ila (matted-haired) 
ascetics, fire-worshippers, under their leader Kassapa, and, 
down the river, his two brothers, Nadi, with 300, and Gaya, 
with 200, disciples. This brotherhood of 1,000 JatilaS was 
converted by the Buddha who then went with them to 
Rajagriha where King Bimbisara and his people were 
surprised to see a sage of the standing of Kassapa publicly 
paying homage to the Buddha as his Lord. 

Veluvana. Bimbisara made a gift of the park called 
Veluvana to the Buddha and his Order. 

Sect of Sanjaya: Sariputta and Moggallana. The next 
event at Rajagriha was the breaking up of the Order of 
Sanjaya with his 250 disciples and their conversion to 
Buddhism. The lead in the matter was taken by Sariputta 
and Moggallana who at once became the Buddha’s chief 
disciples. The commentators make the former the son of 
Sari or Saradvatlputra who was born in the village called 
Upatissa. The latter was born in the village called Kolita, the 
son of a brahmin woman, Moggall. 

These numerous conversions created a sensation in 
Magadha where the people complained that “ the ascetic 
Gotama is come to bring childlessness, widowhood, and 
subversion of families *\ 

Rahula and Nanda at Kapilavastu. The next important 
events in his ministry took place at his own native place, 
Kapilavastu, where he imparted his teaching to his father 
and the ladies of the palace, including his wife, and made 
monks of both Rahula, his son, and Nanda, his cousin, the 
son of his step-mother, Gotami, on the very day fixed for 
Nanda’s installation as Crown Prince and for his marriage 
with a local beauty named Janapada-Kalyanl. By the 
monkhood of these two boys, King Suddhodana had no 
other heir left for his kingdom. In great anguish, he said 
to the Buddha : “ The love for a son, Lord, cuts into the 
skin, the flesh, the bones, and reaches the marrow'. ” His 
case made the Buddha give the ruling that no one should be 
admitted as a monk without his parents’ consent. 

Bhadrika, Anuruddha, Ananda, Upali, and Devadatta 
at Anupiya. Further important conversions took place 
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at Anupiya where the Buddha was staying on his way back 
to Rajagriha. There he was seen by Bhadrika (Bhaddiya), 
one of the Sakya kings, accompanied by Anuruddha, 
Ananda, Upali, the barber, and Devadatta, his cousin, all 
of whom embraced monkhood, and became famous figures in 
the history of Buddhism, except the last, the Buddhist 
Judas. The Buddha appointed Ananda as his personal 
attendant. 

Sudatta Anathapindika; his gift of Jetavami at Sravasti. 

At Rajagriha he was staying at Sltavana where he converted 
a merchant of Sravasti named Sudatta who came there on 
business and was much moved by the lavish entertainment 
given to the Buddha and his Order by his own sister, the 
wife of the gildmaster of Rajagriha. On returning to Sravasti, 
he wanted to acquire the park of Prince Jeta for the Buddha's 
retreat. But Jeta said it could not be bought except with 
as many gold pieces as could cover it. The merchant closed 
with the offer, but Jeta tried to back out till the case was 
decided against him by the law-court. Sudatta then brought 
carts of gold pieces to cover the ground, amounting to eighteen 
kotis, while Jeta himself, moved by the merchant's 
colossal gift, contributed the cost of the gateway 
with a storehouse. Sudatta is known by his title, Anatha¬ 
pindika, or Anathapindada, “ giver of alms to the 
destitute " [Chullavagga, p, 159 ; Fausboll’s Jatakas, i, 
92-3]. 

This singular gift is commemorated in stone in one of the 
Bharhut sculptures bearing the inscribed label : Jetavana 
Anadhapediko deti Kotisamthatena Keta : “ Anathapindika 
makes a gift Jetavana as its purchaser with a layer of kotis of 
of coins. " This is based on the canonical passage : “ Anatha- 
pindiko Gahapati sakatehi hirannam nibbahapetum Jeta- 
vanam koti-santharam santharapesi [tf&.] : “ Anatha¬ 
pindika, banker, carrying gold coins in carts, covers up Jeta 
park by a layer of kotis (of coins)." 

The sculpture, translating into stone this canonical account, 
depicts ( a ) a cart with its bullocks released and coins (square 
pieces) unloaded and spread on the ground ; (6) the Bodhi- 
tree surrounded by railing and four other trees to indicate the 
garden (vana) ; and (c) the two cottages, the Buddha's 
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private chambers, which are labelled as Garndha (fragrant) 
-kuti and Kosamba (perfumed, from I£ausumbha, bearing the 
scent of kus-umbha flower )-kupi (cottage). 

Visakha: her gift of Purvarama. The legends [Dhamyna- 
pada Commentary, i, 384 ; Angu. Commentary , i, 404] tell 
of another great benefactress of the Church from the same 
city, viz. Visakha, daughter of a gildmaster of Bhaddiya, a 
town of Anga, from which he was deputed by King Bimbi- 
• sara to King Prasenajit for settlement in Kosala as a banker. 
On his way to Sravasti, he found a pleasant place where he 
spent the evening {sayam) for which it was called Saketa, 
where he was permitted to settle by Prasenajit. Vi&akha 
was married to Punyavardhana, son of Migara, a gildmaster 
of Saketa and a follower of the naked ascetics, at whose 
instigation he brought charges against Visakha to get her 
out, but she disproved them and wanted to leave him when 
he was converted by the Buddha after a visit. Once, Vi&akha 
forgot to take her costly headdress left at a monastery where 
she was hearing the Buddha’s discourse. It was kept safe 
by Ananda, but Visakha would not take it back but put it 
up for sale. It was too costly for a buyer, and so it was 
appropriated for building a monastery at SravastI called 
Purvarama which the Buddha used as his Retreat alternately 
with Jetavana. She further endowed the permanent supply 
for the monks of eight kinds of alms, viz. robe for the rains, 
food for an incoming or departing monk, and for his attendant, 
as also for a sick monk and his attendant, medicine, and gruel, 
and bathing-dresses for nuns. : . 

This benefaction illustrates the spirit of humanitarianism 
and positivist social service inspired by early Buddhism which 
made for both moral and spiritual uplift of its votaries. 

- Within two years of the first preaching, there were thus 

% 

founded three most important monasteries at Raj agriha, 

# 

Kapilavastu, and Sravastl. 

Order of Nuns. The fifth year of his ministry was marked 
by an important' event, the establishment of the Order of 
Nuns. The Buddha was then staying at the Pinnacled Hall 
(Kut agar as ala ) at Vaisali when his father died and he returned 
home. He had to settle there a feud between the gakyas 
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and Koliyas regarding irrigation from the RohinI and was 
then approached by his widowed stepmother, Mahaprajapatl, 
for permission to become a nun. The permission was thrice 
refused by the Buddha who returned to Vaisall only to be 
followed by her “ with swollen feet, and covered with dust, 
and weeping outside the door ’ ’ till Ananda intervened and 
got her the permission on condition of observance of eight strict 
Rules requiring a nun always to salute a monk irrespective of 
her standing, and never to rebuke or abuse a monk on an^y 
pretext, not to spend Retreat in a place where there is no 
monk, and so forth. The Buddha, however, was careful 
to state that these strict Rules were necessary like dykes to 
check the overflow of a reservoir, but by the admission of 
women to the church, it would be like a house of more 
women than men, liable to be broken into by robbers, and 
where it should have lasted long, for 1,000 years, it would 
last now for 500 years, and not last long. 

Famous Nuns. In connection with the Order of Nuns 
it may not be amiss to give here its brief history. GotamI 
was followed by her daughter Nanda, and Bhadda Kacli- 
chana, the Buddha’s wife. Over seventy nuns are mentioned 
in the Therlgdthd * of whom twelve appear to be more 
historical and. famous. Khema, wife of Bimbisara, was good 
enough to give instruction to King Prasenajit. Dhamma- 
dinna composed a whole Sutta [Majjhima, i, 299]. Kisa 
( Krisd , lean) GotamI of SravastI became a nun, after losing 
•her only child, and later an Arhat, • ' . 

Non-Buddhist female Ascetics. The commentaries bring 
to light the existence of non-Buddhist female ascetics. The 
Jain girl Patdchdrd was converted by Sariputra and 
became a nun. Some hostile ascetics got hold of the female 
ascetic ( mdnavikd ), Chineha, to assail the character of the 
Buddha. Another female ascetic ( parivrdjikd ) named 
Sundari, was similarly used by conspirators against the 
Buddha. 

To resume now the narrative of his ministry, we have seen 
• that during the first five years the Buddha had visited 
five important centres, viz. Benares, Raj agriha, Kapilavastu, 
gravastl, and Vaisall. It is, however, difficult to determine 
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the exact chronological sequence of the events of his forty- 
five years ’ ministry on the basis of the available records, 
which are not canonical but mostly commentarial. We shall 
mention only the typical incidents. 

Viharas at Vaisali. We have referred to his visit to 
Vaisali. It has been already related how his first visit to 
Vaisali was prayed for by the whole Lichchhavi nation in 
order that his sacred presence might purify their city and 
purge it of the plague then/ raging there and how he was 
given a right royal reception by a procession of innumerable 
elephants and chariots. Vaisali provided for the Buddha’s 
residence the Kutagarasala, Pinnacled Hall, in Mahavana and 
eight other parks, as already related, while, like Visakha 
of Sravas&i, Vaisali also gave to the Church benefactresses 
like the courtesan Ambapall and Balika, whose gifts are 
already noticed. 

Miracles Condemned. In one of his visits to Rajagriha, 
one of his disciples tried to humiliate the six prominent 
leaders of non-Buddhist sects already referred to by exhibition 
of superhuman powers. The Buddha severely castigated 
him and ruled out such practices by his monks, as it 
would not be to the advantage of the converts or the 
unconverted. 

Prince Bodhi of Bharga Country. The Buddha’s eighth 
Retreat was at the Crocodile Hill ( Sumsumaragiri) in the 
deer-park of the Bheskala forest in the Bharga country, of 
which the chief, Prince Bodhi, gave the Buddha and his 
Order an entertainment in his new palace which the Buddha 
would not enter till the white cloth, on the steps, on which • 
he could not tread, was removed. There he also saw the 
pious householder Nakulapita and his wife whom he ranked 
as the chief of those that win confidence [Angu. Commentary, 
i, 400]. 

Ghoshitarama, gift of Vatsa King U day ana, at Kausambi; 
Parileyyaka forest. The ninth Retreat at Kausa m bi in 
the Vihara called Ghoshitarama, the gift of one of the three 
Ministers of the Vatsa King Udayana, was marked by two 
important events. A Brahmin wanted to marry his proud 
daughter, Magandiya, to the Buddha as the only suitable 
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husband for her. She was rejected and became the wife of 
King TJdayana who had another wife, Samavatl, a Buddhist 
lay-devotee, upon whom she avenged her insult by encom¬ 
passing her death in a conflagration of the palace [ Sutta 
Nipdta, iv, 9 ; Dhp. Com., i, 199-222 ; Uddnia, ip, 10]. 
The next event was the first schism in the Church due to a 
monk, not confessing guilt, being expelled under rules 
which were challenged. The Buddha failing to settle the 
difference retired to keep retreat alone in the Parileyyaka 
forest, away from his monks. The monks, forfeiting by their 
behaviour the sympathy of the city, sought out the Buddha, 
then at Sravastl, his tenth Retreat, and asked pardon 
[Vinaya, i, 337 ; Jat., iii, 486 ; Dhp. Com., i, 53]. According 
to U donna [iv, 5], the Buddha left Kausambl as it was 
crowded with monks, nuns, lay people, and heretics. 

Famine at Veranja. At Veranja, his twelfth Retreat, 
the Brahmin Veranja, being converted, invited the Buddha 
and his monks to spend the rains there. But he was uaiable 
to arrange for his promised hospitality, as it was a time of 
famine, and he had so many other duties in his household. 
It was left to 500 horse-merchants to feed the monks, 
whereupon Moggallana contemplated getting food by 
exercise of his superhuman powers, which, as usual, the 
Buddha could not permit [ Vinaya, iii, 1-11 ; Jat., iii, 49b ; 
Dhp. Com., ii, 153]. 

Nursing a Sick Monk. At his fifteenth Retreat in the 
Nyagrodha grove at SravastS, the Buddha addressed a 
discourse to his cousin, Mahanaman, on his succeeding to 
the headship of the Sakya republic after Bhaddiya 
becoming a monk. At this time, his father-in-law, angry at 
his desertion of his daughter, misbehaved towards him, get¬ 
ting drunk and waylaying him, but he immediately died 
[Dhp. Cortv., iii, 44]. Rahula, then twenty years old,' received 
his full ordination (upasampadd). 

A striking story is also told of the Buddha’s fellow-feeling 
and humanity in himself nursing a forsaken side monk, Tissa 
of Sravastf, suffering from a skin disease and smelling foul. 
The Buddha with his own hands washed him in hot water 
and had him clothed in fresh robes and exhorted the monks 
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thus : 4 ‘ You have neither father nor mother, wherefore 
be father and mother to one another ! 99 [Dhp. Com., 
i, 319]. 

Angulimaala. Ilis twentieth Retreat was at Sravastl, 
where several important events took place. The first was 
the conversion of the bandit Angulimala, so called because 
lie wore a “ garland of fingers 99 severed from his victims. 
The Buddha met him in a forest near Chalika and 
tamed his wild nature on the spot. He became a monk 
and sat with the Buddha when King Prasenajit came in. 
The king was horrified on learning that the bandit was there 
till lie was reassured by the Buddha. Then the king offered 
him robes and other requisites, but Angulimala answered, 

“ Enough, O King, I have my three robes ” [ Majjhima , ii, 98; 
Dhp. Com., iii, 169]. 

Ananda. The second event was the appointment by 
the Buddha of Ananda as his permanent personal attendant. 
Hitherto the Buddha was served by turns by monks carrying 
his bowl and robe. Once an attendant, Nagasamala by 
name, at' a crossing of roads, went his own way and not the 
way that the Buddha wished, throwing down his bowl and 
robe, only to be pounced upon by robbers. At another 
time, the attendant, Meghiya, similarly disobeyed him to 
meditate in a mango-grove for which he was not considered 
fit for his evil thoughts. The Buddha, therefore, declared 
that he needed a reliable attendant in his advancing age. 
Sariputta at once rose and offered his services which the 
Buddha did not accept, as he had other work to do. Then 
rose Moggallana and the eighty chief disciples. But the 
Buddha chose Ananda who was waitisg in silence to be 
asked. Ananda agreed under certain conditions dictated by 
his devotion to the Buddha. These were that he must 
refuse the things meant for the Buddha personally, whether 
fine robes, special alms, scented chamber, 1 or personal 
invitation, and that he must have the privilege tk> accompany 
him going on invitation, to present people to him, to have 
free access to him, and to repeat t'o him the teaching given 
in his presence. 

SravastL The chronicle of the ministry breaks off at 
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this point. As stated in the commentary on the Buddha- 
vamsa which, mentions these Retreats, the Buddha hereafter 
stayed permanently at SravastI, alternating between the 
Viharas of Jetavana and Purvarama. 

Devadatta. Perhaps the only unpleasant phase of his 
career was that connected with the opposition and jealousy 
of his cousin Devadatta. The Devadatta legends arc 
variously given in the different sources. Some tell of their 
youtnful rivalries in sport and love. But the Pali accounts 
start him as a follower of the Buddha who cherishes him 
as one of nis eleven chief disciples. Only once he hints at 
his evil wishes [Sam., ii, 156]. The story of his defection is 
given in the Vinaya [ii, 196] and later works [Jdt., v, 333 ; 
Dhp. Com., i, 133] and in fragments in the Anguttara [ii, 73 ; 
iii, 123, 402 ; iv, 160]. , 

Devadatta’s plan was first to win over Ajatasatru by 
show of superhuman powers he had acquired in his early 
training. Next, he claimed the • leadership of the Order 
which he expected the Buddha to give up in his old age. He 
was then seventy-two. But the Buddha was not prepared 
to hand over the Order even to disciples like Sariputta and 
Moggallana, much Less to a “vile one” like Devadatta. 
Devadatta now became his open opponent and the Buddha 
had an Act of Proclamation issued declaring that neither 
he nor his Order was responsible in any way for anything 
done by Devadatta. He now plotted that he should kill 
the Buddha, and Ajatasatru his father, Bimbisara. The 
first plot failed in spite of several attempts. The second 
succeeded. In the Diglia [ii, 72], Ajatasatru repents, saying : 
“ For the sake of lordship, I deprived my righteous father, 
the righteous king, of life.” But in the Vinaya, Bimbisalra 
himself resigns his kingdom to his son on discovering that 
he wanted to kill him. Then Devadatta openly promoted 
sehisn by pressing for stricter rules requiring monks to 
dwell only in forests, at the foot of a tree, and not under 
• a roof, to live on alms and not to accept invitations, to 
wear cast-off rags and not robes given by laymen, and not 
to eat flesh or fish. The Buddha said these rules were 
permissible but not obligatory. This led Devadatta to 
F 33 
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defame the Buddha as one given to luxury, and get together 
with his assodiate, Kokalika, a following of 500 new monks 
from Vaisall. He was discoursing to the Congregation 
which the Buddha asked Sariputra and Maudgalyayana 
to attend. When he was tired, he asked Saripfutra to address 
the Congregation and himself went to sleep. He woke up to 
find that all his recruits were won over by Sariputra. 

Ajatasatru. As regards the attitude of Ajata&atrti, we 
have already seen how, repentant as a parricide, he sought 
sonsolation from each of the six heretical teachers, including 
GoSala and Mahavlra, and ultimately found it by approach¬ 
ing the Buddha under the advice of his physician Jivaka. . 

Jivaka. This Jivaka was an ornament of the Order 
both for his medical skill and devotion to the Buddha. 
He specialized in children’s diseases and was known as 
Komarabliachcha. He was sent for study to Taxila by 
a son of Bimbisara, Prince Abhaya, who brought him up when 
he was thrown away on a dust heap by bis mother, the 
courtesan Salavat! of Rajagriha. For seven years he studied 
medicine at Taxila, cultivating by fieldwork a direct know¬ 
ledge of medicinal plants within a radius of a yojana. The 
completion of his study was announced by his teacher 
who said: “You have done your learning, my good Jivaka; 
this will do for acquiring your livelihood.” He then left 
for home. On the way, he treated a rich merchant’s wife 
at Saketa and earned a fee of 16,000 kahapaiias. He next 
cured King Bimbisara of his fistula by “one anointing”, 
and was appointed by him as State-physician and also 
physician to the Buddha and his Order. He also cured a 
commercial magnate of Rajagriha by a surgical operation, 
making him lie down on each side for a week and on his 
back for another week. He earned a fee of 200,000 kdhci- 
panas. He was called to Benares to treat a merchant’s 
son suffering from intestine entanglement which had to be 
removed by operation. He got a fee of 16,000 kaJidpa/nas. 
He was also called to UjjenI to treat King Pajjota (Pradyota) 
“suffering from jaundice”. He sent him a present of costly 
cloth which he gave to the Buddha. At this time the Buddha 
himself suffered from constipation. He first prescribed 
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a fat with which his body was rubbed for a few days by 
Ananda and then three handfuls of three drugged lotuses to 
be smelt by the patient who was also kept on liquid diet 
till he was cured [ Vinaya, SBE., xvii, pp. 171-195]. 

Last Days and Illness. Up to the last days of his life 
the Buddha kept to his full programme of travelling and 
preaching. In his seventy-ninth year he was at Raj agriha 
whence he proceeded to Ambalatthika, Nalanda, and Patali- 
grama, where Ajatasatru was laying the foundation of 
a fort for his projected conquest of the Dichchhavis on the 
other side of the Ganges. Here he prophesied : 1 ‘ As far as 
Aryan people resort, as far as merchants travel, this will 
become the chief city, Pataliputra ” [ Mahdparirvib ba>na- 

Sutta ]. He then went out Of the city by a gate named 
Gotama Gate and crossed the river at the point called the 
Gotama Ferry and arrived at Vaisali. There, in the village 
Beluva close by, he fell seriously ill and prophesied : 
“At the end of three months hence the Tathagata will di,e . 99 
Leaving Vaisali, he passed through several villages, Bhanda- 
gama, Matthigama, Ambagama, Jambugama, and Bhogana- 
gara till he came to Pava, where he stayed in the mango- 
grove of Cliunda the Smith who treated him to his last 
meal consisting of hard and soft • food and a quantity of 
sukaramaddava, which the oldest commentators explain 
as “the flesh of a pig made soft and oily” but which meant 
“the sprout of a plant trodden by pigs, or a mushrioom 
(ahiichchhattaka) growing in a place trodden by pigs, or a 
flavouring substance” \Uddna Com., i, 299]. After the 
meal, the Buddha had an attack of dysentery, with discharge 
of b'lood, and violent deadly pains which he controlled, and 
then moved on towards Kusinara. 

From Pava to Kusinara. On the way, he asked Ananda 
to spread a robe fourfold for a comfortable seat and to bring 
water to drink from the stream called Kakuttha close by. 
Just then 500 carts crossing the stream had made its waters 
muddy and turbid. But Ananda found them clear and pure. 
Here he had a visitor, Pukkusa, a Malla, and a pupil of his 
teacher, Alara Kalama, who became a lay disciple. To him 
the Buddha related an anecdote. Once he was at a place 
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called Atuma where it rained with thunder and lightning, 
killing two farmers and four oxen, and bringing a great 
crowd without his knowing why, so inttense was his concen¬ 
tration. 

After bathing in the river, the Buddha took further rest 
in a mango-grove where he thought that, as his end was 
approaching, Chunda might be blamed for the meal that 
brought on his illness and so he left with Ananda a message 
that the meal that Chunda gave was the last meal of the 
Tathagata and would bring him great gain. 

Last Words. The Buddha rose and proceeded farther, 
crossing the Iliranvavatl, and reached Kusinara where he 
took his last rest in a grove of sal trees. He said : “ Come, 
Ananda, arrange a bed with the head to the north : I am 
suffering and would lie down.”' He was fanned by the elder 
Upavana. He sent Ananda to tell the Mallas of Kusinara of his 
coming end and they came ‘with their whole families and were 
presented to him by families and not individually, as they 
were too many. In the meanwhile, a local ascetic Subhadda 
received his last teaching. Next, he asked the assembled 
monks to question him about any doubts they had, but 
all remained silent. Then he addressed to them his last 
words : “ Now, monks, I have nothing more to tell you 
than this : subject to decay are all compounded things : work 
out your salvation with earnestness.” 

Last Scenes. Among the monks was Anuruddha consoling 
the lamenting lay-public. 

Kassapa the Great was coming along from Pava with his 
company of monks and heard of the Master’s death from an 
Ajlvika ascetic on the way. 

The Mallas assembled with scents, garlands, music and 
robes to do honour to the body of the Lord. After cremation 
they threw scented water on the relicsi which they protected 
by a fence of spears. 

Then came eight claimants for share of the relics over 
which each pfomised to erect a stupa. Their names are 
already stated. 

Genuine Relics. Archaeological excavation has brought 
to light some shrines containing the relics and proved the 
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truth of the texts. In 1898 Peppe excavated a stupa at 
Piprahwa close to the Nepal border, and found in its interior 
stone chamber several vessels containing bones among 
otlier things. And, what is more interesting, round the rim 
of the lid of one stone vessel runs an inscription in Asokan 
characters, which is read as follows : “ Sulcitibhatinam sabha - 
ginikanam, saputadalanarti Iyam sal il amid liane Budhasa 
Bhavavate Sakiyanam “ This relic treasury of the Lord 
Buddha—the sukriti, pious foundation, of the Sakya 
brethren, with their sisters, children, and wives”; implying 
that it was the stupa constructed by the entire §akya 
community, males, females, and children, to enshrine the 
sacred relies. 

There is doubt about the meaning of the inscription 
and about its date, which may be of the time of Asoka from 
the script used, but the authenticity of the relics need 
not be doubted. 

A stupa was unearthed near Peshawar at Sliah-ji-ki- 
dherl containing a relic-casket on the bottom of which was 
found a six-sided crystal reliquary in which were contained 
three small fragments of bone believed to be the* original relics 
deposited in the stupa by Kanishka, which, as Yuan Cliwang 
tells us, were the relics of the Buddha [Arch. Sur. Rep., 
1908-9, p. 49]. The name of Kanishka is inscribed on 
the casket. 

A few more relics were discovered by Sir John Marshall 
at Taxila in 1913-14 and presented to the Buddhists of 
Ceylon. The relic chambed was placed six feet below the 
foundations of the stupa unearthed. In the chamber were 
found four coins of Kings, Maues, and Azes I, and a vase 
of steatite. The vase contained a miniature casket of gold 
shaped like an ancient dagaba of Taxila. And inside the 
casket was found the bone relic. 

Later, Sir John Marshall discovered some more relies 
in a group of chapels attached to the Dharmarajika Stupa 
in the Chir Tope Mound at Taxila. In one of these was found 
a steatite vessel containing a silver vase in which were found 
an inscribed scroll and a gold casket containing minute bone- 
relics which, as stated in the inscription (of the year 136 of 
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Azes I), were the very “relics of the Holy One” (the Buddha). 

Another body-relic of the Buddha has been lately recovered 
from the remains of a stupa at Nagarjunikonda in Guntur 
district. The name Nagarjuna is that of the founder of 
the Madhyamika School and adherent of Mahayana Buddhism 
who had lived about second century a.d. The relic was 
deposited in a round gold box of % in. diameter. Several 
structures built round the stiipa bear inscriptions which 
describe it as the Great Stupa Mahdchetiya) “ protected 
by the corporeal relics” ( dhdiuvara-parigahita) of the Blessed 
One, so that it was really erected to enshrine relics of the 
Lord Buddha [Ep. Ind.> xx, 1-37]. 

This relic was also in the neighbourhood of another relic 
which was discovered as early as 1892 in a stiipa at Bhatti- 
prolu in the same distinct. 

Indebtedness of Buddhism to Previous Systems, Jainism, 
Sankhya, or Yoga. It is beyond the scope of history to deal 
with the doctrines, principles and practices which distinguish 
Buddhism as a religion and a philosophy. It may, however, 
be generally noted that Buddhism is very largely the 
outcome of the pre-existing Brahminical thought. It was 
known as a New Word for the emphasis it laid on life as 
distinct from ritual. But even here it? is anticipated by some 
of the Upanishads which, as we have seen, put the knowledge 
of the Atman as the sole and ultimate Reality above Veda 
and ritual, and especially by the teachings of Rishi 
Yajnavalkya insisting not merely on the ultimate oneness of 
Man with the Highest or Brahman but also on the 
achievement of that Oneness or self-realization as a pro¬ 
gressive process figured as a Way (mdrga or ydna) through 
worlds of rebirth or transmigration [Brfi. Upa., iv, 4, 8]'. 
Buddhism was also anticipated in some of its features by 
Jainism which led it by about a generation, as we have seen. 
Both Jainism and Buddhism agree in stressing the possibility 
and need of altering by deliberate deeds (karma) the) conse¬ 
quences of deeds* and also in the doctrine of Ahimsd. 
Buddhism is also supposed to have been very much influenced 
by that phase of Brahminical thought which goes by the 
name of Sankhya of which the founder was Kapila of 
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Mathura. Jacobi goes so far as to say that Buddhist 
philosophy is * 4 derived from Sankhya 1 ’ Another feature 
of the older culture influencing Buddhism was the 
System of Yoga or Dhyama (Pali jhama ). 

The Sramana in Sanskrit and Pali Texts. Buddhism as 

a System of Release was also anticipated by various other 

Systems of Release for which India then, as now, offers a 

special field. The Buddhist had his forerunner in the 

Achelaka, the Nigantha, the Ajlvaka and others, all aiming 

at salvation termed mukti, moksha, vimutti. The man 

achieving it, the man at peace, was called Sramaiui (Pali 

samana), ** the toiler ” in. the original sense, but later 

“ one who has toiled and reaped the result ”. The Sramana 

was a social feature existing beforfe Buddhism. The word 

first occurs in the Brihavkiranyaka Upanishad [iv, 3, 22]. 

It is very usual in the Pali books, and especially the 

expression, SamanorBrdhmana . These made up the religious 

world of the times. Tliie Buddha is often called Samana 

• 

Gotama. The term came to mean the ordinary bhikkhu or 
almsman (from b hikkhd= broken meats) with thje deriva¬ 
tive Samanera denoting the novice. But the original 
Sramana of the Brahmin books was, as we havte seen, more 
thorough-going in his renunciation. ELe was not the alms- 
fed almsman haunting the doorsteps of villagers. He lived 
on wild roots and fruits in the forest, away from the village 
which he must not enter. Such a recluse was not of colder 
climes. He needed a climate where he could maintain 
himself without taking life, and not perish for want of 
clothing and shelter. 

In the Pali works, the Pitakas, the Samana had become 

1 This is an exaggierated view. There are both resemblances and 
differences between the two systems. The chief resemblances are (1) in 
the dialectic presentation of Reality, e.g. in the doctrine of Patichoha- 
samuppdda and the Sankhyan scheme of evolution from Prakriti to the 
Tanmatras, Mahabhutas, etc.; (2) in the doctrine of Evil and Imper¬ 
manence (cf. * 1 Buhkha-traya-bhighatat jajnasa-tadavaghatake-hetau 11 
of Sankhya and Buddhist '* Anichcha. Dukkha and Anatta ”) (3) in the 
Way of Release being inner discipline without references to any divine 
grace or teleological principle. The main differences are that the Sankhya 
posits the duality of Subject and ObjecSt (Pur us ha and Prakriti) and 
Buddhism their identity and that there is no identity of concepts like 
the Buddhist rupa, vedana, etc., which are not known in Sankhya. 
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less of a recluse of this type but a regular almsman. Yet 
lie won the respect and support of the masses for his self- 
sacrifice that did not wait for time and age, as was us*ual 
with Brahmans. Accordingly, in the Suttas and ~Vinaya , 
the alms-giving of the laity to the Samana has become an 
institution, but in Brahminical circles these men of the 
bowl were still disfavoured as having renounced social 
life and ties prematurely. A Brahman householder of 
Savat^hl abused even the Buddha approaching him for 
alms in the following words : “Stay there,' O Shaveling, 
stay there, O Samanaka, stay there, O Vasalaka (from 
vj'ishalo, an outcast) [Sam., i, 162]. 

Progress of Buddhism In Eastern India as less Brahminical. 
The fact was that Buddhism was making greater headway 
in Eastern India for its imperfect Brahmanization, orl as 
the region where the standard and prestige of Br’ahmanical 
culture were lower than in the western parts of northern 
India. And hence we can believe in the strictures passed, 
for instance, by the Tevijja Sutthnta [Dlgha, xiii] on the 
average moral conduct among Brahmans, or by the Sagatha 
Vagga [Samyutta-Nikdya] on their muttering ( japanld ) of 
mantras for fees. Perhaps *iven in the East there was a 
minority thus lax and unworthy. The Somyut$a-Nik&y a 
[i, 171] refers 6o Brahmans tilling their farms and estates 
without the opprobrium attaching to such conduct which 
was fit for the Vaisya. But the ideally good man wos still 
called a Brahman in the Buddhist texts and even in Asoka r s 
Edicts, while tht term was still holding its own and alter¬ 
nating with the new term, Araharv % indicative of the highest 


saintliness. 1 

The Buddha as a Man. We may now in conclusion 
attempt an estimate of the greatness of the Buddha as 
a man, ond not as the founder of a religion followed by 
more than a fifth of the human race. We can make an 
estimate of that greatness on the basis of some of the sayings 
attributed to him, or anecdotes told about him in the texts 
compiled after hisl death. 

Stages in his Life. The Buddha was married at sixteen. 

1 See Sdkya or Buddhist Origins [ck. ii] by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
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His only son was bora after more than twelve years of 
married life. He renounced the world when he was enjoy¬ 
ing iti most, at twenty-nine. He spent six years in a life of 
uttermost ansterities, achieving Buddhahood or Enlighten¬ 
ment at thirty-five. From thirty-five up to his death at 
eighty, for a period of forty-five years, lie gave himself 
completely to active social service and ministry. 

Initial Weaknesses. The Buddha, like the lotus rooted in 
mud, blossomed into perfection out of the ordinary conditions of 
life. He was not initially above the ills which flesh is heir to. He 
did not, like ordinary men, find renunciation and asceticism 
at all easy. He himself confessed: “ I also, Ye Monks, 
before I had attained Enlightenment. . . myself subject 
to birth, growth and decay, sickness and death, pain and 
impurity, sought after what also is subject to these, viz. 
wife and children, slaves male and female, goats and sheep, 
fowls and swine, elephants, cattle, horses, mares, gold, 
and silver!. . . How if I seek the birthless, ageless, disease- 
less, deathless, and the stainless incomparable surety, the 
extinction of illusion- And, Ye Monks, after some time, 
while still in my first bloom, shining, dark-haired, in the 
enjoyment of happy youth, in the first years of manhood, 
against the wish of weeping and wailing parents, with shorn 
hair and beard, clothed in ragged raiment, I went forth 
from home to homelessness . 9 9 And again : “ Before my 

full Awakening, I clearly perceived the wretchedness of 
desires but not finding happiness or aught better outside of 
desires and evil things, I knew not to turn away from follow¬ 
ing after them ” [ Majjhima , i, 91 ff]. 

Mendicant’s Meal. His first meal as mendicant he could 
hardly oat. “ His stomach turned and he felt as if his 
inwards were on the point of coming out by his mouth, 
for in that existence he had never before so much as seen 
such fare, ” till by self-admonition he overcame his feeling 
of “ distress at that repulsive food *\ 

Fear of Solitude. His next problem in this new life was 
its solitude and the fear of it. He himself thus describes it : 

* 1 How hard to live the life of the lonely forest-dweller. . . 
to rejoice in solitude. Verily, the silent groves must bear 
34 


1 
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heavy upon the monk who has not yet won to fixity of 
mind!... He is seized with mortal fear and terror ’’ to 
overcome which he would “go forth to the lonely tombs 
in the woods, out under the trees and abide the night 
through in those places of horror and affright . . . And, 
as I tarried there, a deer came by, a bird caused a twig to 
fall, and the wind set all the leaves whispering ; and I 
thought : * Now it is coming—that fear and terror . . . 

but I neither stood still, nor sat, nor lay down until, pacing 
to and fro, I had mastered that fear and terror. ’ ” * 

Paul Dahlke well remarks [Buddhist Essays, p. 15] 

“ Never before did founder of religion speak like this. One 
who thus speaks needs not allure with hopes of heavenly joy. 
One who speaks like this of himself attracts by that 
power with which the Truth attracts all who enter her 
domain. • , 

Daily Routine. His life of ministry fori nearly half a 
century was a life of strenuous work following a strict time¬ 
table of daily duties. Rising early morning, washing and 
dressing himself, he meditated and then went out for alms, 
bowl in hand, alone or with his followers. Taking his meal 
with some hospitable host, he gave a discourse and returned 
to his retreat waiting to hear if all his disciples had taken 
their meals. Then he would suggest to them topics for 
meditation and retire for “meditation during the noon-day 
heat ” [Sewn., i, 146-8]. The afternoon was given to public 
discourse followed by evening bath, meditation, discourse to 
his monks, and retirement for . meditation and sleep 
[from account of Buddhagliosa as given in Rhys Davids’ 
American Lectures]. 

v A Beggar before whom Kings bowed. He behaved like 
an ordinary monk all through his life. “ In the days when 
his reputation stood at its highest point, and his name was 
named throughout India among the foremost names, one 
might day by day see that man, before whom kings bowed 
themselves, walking about, alms-bowl in hand, through 
streets and alleys, from house to house, and without uttering 
any request, with downcast look,, stand silently waiting 
until a morsel of food was thrown into his bowl ” 
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[Oldenberg], Once at Alavi, in the Simsapa forest, he was 
found resting on the cattlepath upon a couch of leaves in 
deep meditation, while it was bitterly cold winter and frost¬ 
ing : “Rough is the ground trodden by the hoofs of the 
cattle ; thin is the couch of Leaves ; light the monk’s yellow 
robe ; sharp the cutting winter wind,” and yet the Master 
said : “I live happily, with sublime uniformity.” [From 
a Sutta of the Ahguttara .] 

Superhuman in Humility. His humility, utter and sincere, 
was itself superhuman. Once, “ at the annual final Assembly 
of the monks, before the time of wandering began, the 
Exalted One looked round over the silent company and 
said to the monks : “ Well, ye disciples, I summon you to 
say whether you have any fault to find with me, whether 
in word or in deed ’ [Shin., i, 190]. Again, when a Brahman 
asked him, ‘ Does the honoured Gotama permit sleeping 
in the day time? ’ the Buddha’s frank answer was : * In 
the last month of summer, after the meal, when one has 
returned from the begging round, I confess to lying down 
upon the right side, upon the cloak, folden in) four, and, 
with collected senses, falling asleep.’ ” He is always careful 
to disclaim any superhuman virtues : Once he says to his 
disciples, “It is lack of understanding and insight into the 
Four Holy Truths that is to blame, O Brothers, that' we 
—both you and I—so long have travelled the dreary road of 
samsdra.’ We irresistibly feel: ‘ ‘This is the highest; farther 
can no man go!’ ” [Dahlke]. 

Detesting Divination. Thus, as we have already seen, 
lie did not permit exhibition of superhuman powers by his 
monks. “It is because,” says he, “ I perdeive danger in 
the practice of mystic wonders that I loathe, and abhor, and 
am ashamed thereofi’ y [Kevqddha Sutta ]. All kindsi of 
“divination, sooth-say in g; foretelling, or forecasting ”, he 
condemns as “ low arts ” [Brahmajdla Sutta], 

More anxious for Truth than Followers. Therefore, he 
was anxious that the Truth should spread and not thatr his 
followers should increase. He was anxious that “ the bad 
things should be put away, things that are corrupting 
entailing birth renewal, bringing suffering, resulting in ill, 
making for birth, decay, and death in the futuije ; that the 
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things that make for purity shall grow, so) that full and 
abounding insight may be attained even here and now ”— 
“ and not because I wish to gain p(upils.” Thus he could say 
to an intending convert, “ Let him who is your teacher bo 
your teacher still.” He asked Uruvela Kassap^, revered 
by “ all the people of Aiiga and Magadha ”, and the leader 
of 500 Jatilas at Rajagriha, “to go first and inform them 
of his intentions ” before Changing to Buddhism [ Mahd - 
vagga, i, 18, 20], Before permitting the Lichchhavi general, 
Slha, to bo his disciple, he desired him not to withdraw 
his support from his quondam co-religionists, the Nataputtas 
or Nirgrantha Jains, lest' they should be left helpless [ib., vi, 
31, 11]. 

Impatient of Praise by Pupils. He could not stand his 
own praise by his disciples, however devoted and sincere. 
Once his favourite pupal, Sariputta, burst out: ‘ ‘ Such 

faith htve I, Lord, that methinks there never was nor will 
be nor is now any other greater or wiser than the Blessed 
One.” The Buddha replied to this emotional outburst in 
his usual quiet and humorous manner: “Of course, Sariputta, 
you have known all the Buddhas of the past,” “No, 
Lord,” said Sariputta. “ Well then, you know those of the 
future? ” “No, Lord.” “ Then at least you know me and 
have penetrated my mind thoroughly.” “ Not even that. 
Lord.” “ Then why, Sariputta, are your words so grand and 
bold? ” [ Mahdpari, i, 61], 

Unmoved by Slander. He was equally unmoved by 
blame or slander. The Lichchhavi chief, Sunakkhatta, 
“ unable to live the holy life under the Buddha,” deserted 
the Order, and went about Vaisali “proclaiming to all and 
sundry that tne Blessed One has no knowledge of the things 
that lie beyond the ken of ordinary mortals, that nis doctrine 
was a product of mere reasonings a thing of his own wit’s 
devising,” and so forth [Majjhima]. Sariputta reported 
this to the Buddha who only said that Sunakkhatta “ had 
said this thing only of his anger ”. His teaching was: 
4 * Who doth not, when reviled, revile again, a two-fold 
victory wins “ Abuse that is not answered is like the 
food rejected by the guest which reverts to the host.” 
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His one thought was how to make people realize the Tr*uth 
that would end all suffering. He used to say : “ Let a man 
of intelligesce come to me, honest, candid, straightforward ; 
I will instruct him . . . and if he practise according as he is 
taught, then to know for himself and to realize that supreme 
religion and goal, for the sake of which clansmen go forth 
from the household life into the homeless state, will take him 
only seven days ” [ Digha , iii, 56]. 

Control over Assemblies. The Buddha’s greatness is also 
brought out in the debates and discourses marking every 
day of his ministry. There was perfect order in his Assemblies. 
King Ajatasatru, led by his physician, Jivaka, to one such 
Assembly prolonged into a full moon night, fearing its 
silence, said: “You are playing me no tricks* Jivaka? 

Y;ou are not betraying me to my foes? How can it be that 
there should be no sound at all, not a sneeze, nor a cough, 
in so large an Assembly, among 1,250 of the brethren?” 
Looking on the Assembly seated in silence, calm as a clear 
lake, the king sighed: “Would that my son, Udayi Bliadda, 
might have such calm/ ” \Digha, ii]. 

Superiority in Debate. His controversial method was to 
put his opponent on the defensive. Nigrodha, the leader of 
3,000 disqiples, tried to outwit him, thinking that for his 
seclusion “his insight was ruined, he is not at home in 
conducting an Assembly, nor ready in conversation, but 
occupied only with the fringes of tilings ”, and asked him 
to expound his doctrine. The Buddha said it was difficult 
“ for one of another view, without practice or teaching, to 
understand ” it, but, “Come now, Nigrodha, ask me a 
question about your own doctrine.” By this question, 
Nigrodha was dumbfounded. The Buddha himself said : 
‘ * That in disputation with anyone whatsoever I could be 
thrown into confusion or embarrassment—there is no 
possibility of such a thing ; and, because I know of no such 
possibility, on that account it is that I remain quiet and 
confident.” And to Sariprutta he further said : “ And, when 
ye shall carry me hither upon a bed, the intellectual vigour 
of the Perfect One will remain unabated.” 

Greatness at Death. The truth of this remark is amply 
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borne out by the scenes at his death-bed. To weeping 
Ananda he calmly said : “ Be of good cheer, Ananda. Do 
not weep. Have I not told you oftentimes that this is the 
regular course of things, that we must part from all that is 
precious and dear to us? ” 

Last Words. Great .in life, the Buddha was greater in 
death. The founder of a System found no place in it for 
himself. When questioned in his dying moments by Ananda 
for instructions for the Order, he answered : “ The Tathagata 
thinks not that it is he who should Lead the brbtherhood or 
that the Order is dependent upon him. Why then should he 
leave instructions in any matter concerning the Order:” And 
then came his classical declaration : 

“ Therefore, O Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. 
Be ye a refuge to yourselves. Betake yourselves to no 
external refuge. Hold fast to the Truth as a lamp. Hold fast 
as a refuge to the Truth. Look not for refuge to any one 
besides yourselves.” 

And then when the question of honouring his memory 
arose, he said in the same spirit : “ The brother or sister 
who continually fulfils all the greater and lesser duties, 
who is correct in life, observing the precepts—it is he who 
rightly honours him with the worthiest homage.” And when 
Ananda asks the dying Buddha, “What are we to do, 
Lord, with the remains of the Tathagata?” he answered : 
“ Hinder not yourselves, Ananda, by honouring the remains 
of the Tathagata. Be zealous, I beseech you, Ananda, in 
your behalf ! Devote yourselves to your own good ! Be 
earnest, be zealous, be intent' on your own good ! And after 
I am gone, let the Truths and Rules of the Order which I 
have set forth and laid down for you all be the Teacher to 
you !” 

A Contemporary Opinion. The contemporary opinion 
about him is thus summed up by the Brahman, Sonadanda, in 
a public speech :— 

“ Truly, Sirs, the venerable Gotama is well-bom on both 
sides, of pure descent, and with no reproach In respect of 
birth. 

“ He has gone forth into the religious life, giving up the 
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great clan of his relations, much money and gold, and 
treasure. 

“ He is handsome, pleasant to look upon, inspiring trust, 
gifted with great beauty of complexion, fair in colour, 
fine in presence, stately to behold. , 

“ He has a pleasant voice and a pleasing delivery, gifted 
with a polite address, distinct and not husky, suitable for 
making clear the matter in hand. 

“ He is the teacher of the teachers of many, one who puts 
righteousness in the forefront of his exhortations to the 
Brahman race. , 

“ Of him people come right across the country from 
distant lands to ask questions, and he bids all men welcome, 
is congenial and conciliatory, not supercilious, accessible to 
all, not backward in conversation. 

“ Whereas some Samanas and Brahmans have gained a 
reputation by all sorts of insignificant matters (“ such as by 
wearing the clothes,” etc.), his reputation comes from perfec- 
fection in conduct and righteousness. 

** And he is trusted, honoured, and venerated by the 
King of Magadha, Seniya Bimbisara, King Pasenadi of 
Kosala, and even by the leading Brahman teacher Pokkha- 
rasadi, with their children and wives, their people and 
courtiers or intimates ” [Sonadcnida Sutta ]. 

Magadha after Ajatasatru. The names of kings after 
Ajatasatru and the years of their reigns are differently given 
in different sources, Ceylonese ( Dlpavamsa and Malidvamsa ), 
Burmese, Nepalese ( ASokdvaddna ), Jaina ( Partisislitaparvan 
of Hemachandra), and Brahmanical (the Puranas). We 
shall deal with the kings as listed in the Buddhist sources, 
following Geiger \Mahdvamsa, English translation. Intro., 
pp. xl-xlvi] who takes them to be more reliable. The follow¬ 
ing were the successors of Ajatasatru: 

(1) Udayabhadra, who, according to Mahdvamsa, reigned 
for sixteen years, i.e. up to 503 b.c. Jain texts (e.g. Kathd 
Kosha, p. 177) describe him as the son of Kunika by his 
wife Padmavatl. Buddhist tradition represents Udayi- 
bhadda, son of Ajatasatru, as a parricide like his father, 
while Jain tradition takes an exactly opposite view, and 
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even goes so far as to state that he was overwhelmed with 
grief at the death of his father whom he was serving as his 
Viceroy at Champa [Hemachandra, Parisishtaparvan, VI, 
vv. 32-180 ; Trishasliti-saldkd, X, v. 426 ; Tawney’s 
Kathdkosha, p. 177 ; Avasy aka-Sutra, p. 687 ( Konikah . . . 

mritah . . . tadd rdjdna TJddyinam sthdpayanti ) ]. He transfers 
himself from Champa to Pataliputra, to the development 
of which he made an important contribution. The Vdyu 
Purdna even describes Udayi as the builder of a new 
Pataliputra called Kusumapura [Pargiter, Dynasties, p. 69]. 
As usual, the Jains give both Ajatasatru and Udayibliadda a 
good character presumably for their faith in Jainism, the 
reason why their character is blackened by the Buddhists. 
The Avasy aka-Sutra (p. 689) tells us that Udayi had a 
Jaina shrine (chaityagriha) constructed in the heart of the 
capital (nagara-nldbhau) , and that he was also as an orthodox 
Jain observing fast ( paushadham lcaroti ) on eighth and 
fourteenth titliis (?&., p. 690). On one such day, a teacher 
came to the palace to give him a discourse, accompanied 
by a novice who, with his concealed dagger, murdered the 
king! This was the result of a plot engineered by the king 
of Avanti on behalf of the son of another king whim Udayin 
had defeated and killed in a battle [•£&.]. It was thus a 
hereditary hostility between the Magadha and Avanti 
kings. This king of Avanti was Palaka, the son of his 
father’s enemy, Pradyota, who extended' his power by 
annexing KausambI kingdom [Kathd-sat'itsdgara, Tawney’s 
tr., ii, 484]. The Jain texts tell us that the king of Ujjain 
was many times defeated by Udayin [Avasya/ca Sutra, p. 690]. 

One of the Patna statues in the Bharliut Gallery of 
the Indian Museum in Calcutta has been supposed by 
K. P. Jayaswal as a statue of Udayi from its inscription 
read by him as €t Bhage Acho clihonidhise ”, Aclw being = 
Aja (ya,) the name given in the Bhagavat Purdna for Udayi. 
Tlie reading is doubtful. Cunningham read it as “ Yakshe 
Achusanikika ”, and R. P. Chanda, ” Bha^ge Achachha - 
nivika, i.e. Bliagavan Akshatanlvika,. the god possessing 
inexhaustible treasure, the god of wealth known as Kubera 
V aisravana. 
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The Puranas represent Darsaka as the successor of 
Ajatasatru and assign to him a reign of twenty-five years. 

(2) Anuruddha and ,z 

(3) Munda, reigning for eight years, i.e. up to 495 b.c. 
The Ahguttara [iii, 57—63] mentions him as living at 
Pataliputra with his wife Bhadda at whose death he 
would not cremate her, body in grief until he was consoled 
by a Thera named Narada who lived in the monastery of 
Kukkutarama referred to by Yuan Chwang [Watters, ii, 
98, 99; also Sam v, 171; Ahgu.\ v, 342; Majjhi., i, 350]. 

(4) Nagadasaka, with a reign of twenty-four years up to 
471 b.c. He may be identified with the King Darsaka of the 
Puilanas, whose reality is attested by the Sanskrit drama, 
Svapiia-Vdsavadatta, attributed to Bhasa. , 

(5) Susunaga, with a reign of eighteen years ending in 

453 b.c. ! •=*•( 

According to Ceylon Chronicles, lie was an Amdtya (Minister) 
and was placed on the throne by the peopde rebelling against 
the dynasty of parricides from Ajatasatru to Nagadasaka. 

The Puranas which call him Sisunaga mention two 
important facts about him. He destroyed the fame of the 
Pradyotas of Avanti and took up his abode at Girivraja, 
placing his son at Varanasi. As we have seen, the historical 
hostility between Avanti ai<d Magadha dates from the days 
of Ajatasatru [Majjhi ., iii, 7], and was not known in the time 
of Bimbisara, while Varanasi which, according to the 
Puranas, was a part of Magadha under Sisunaga, was annexed 
to Magadha by Ajatasatru. On these two grounds, the 
Puranas appear to be wrong in making J§isunaga a predecessor 
of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. The theory of his priority on the 
ground of his association with the older capital, Rajagriha, 
may be answered by the fact that he posted himself there 
to meet the menace to that part of Magadha from Avanti, 
just as he had posted his son at Benares to secure the other 
frontier of his kingdom. Probably the kings, of Magadha in 
those days alternated between the two capitals, Rajagriha 
and Pataliputra to deal with the menace of Avanti and 
Lichchhavi respectively. 

The Puranas mention five Pradyotas : Pradyotana y 

35 
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Palaka (Gopalaka in another! text), Visakhayupp, Janaka 
(Ajaka in Vdyu ; Suryaka in Matsycu; Rajaka in! Bhdgavata ), 
and Nandi vardhana (also Vartivardhana) who was the 
adversary of Sisunaga. A son of Palaka is called Avanti- 
vardhana (= Nandi vardhana?) in the Katha-saint-sagara 
[Tawiey, ii, 485]. 

(6) Kalasoka, reigning for twenty-eight years up to 
425 b.c. He is called Kakavarna in the Purdnas and Kaka- 
varnin in Asokavaddna. 

(7) His ten sons, jointly reigning for twenty-two years, i.e, 
up to 403 b.c. 

There must have been some revolution at the palace at 
this time, glimpses of which are preserved in two sources, 
Sanskrit and Greek. Bana’s H arshacluirita states that 
Kakavarnl Saisuuagi was killed by a dagger thrust into 
his throat in the neighbourhood of his city. This incident 
may be referred to in the statement of Curtius that 
the father of ‘ ‘Agrammes ’ ’ was a barber! • who became 
the paramour of the queen and being “ by her influence 
advanced to too near a place in the confidence of the deign¬ 
ing monarch ”, treacherously murdered him, “ and then, 
under the pretence of acting as guardian to the royal children, 
usurped the supreme authority and having put the young 
princes to death begot the presenjt king. ’ ’ 1 

The “ young princes ” in this account may be taken to 
correspond to the ten sons of Kalasoka-Kakavarm. 

The murderer of Kalasoka must have been the founder 
of the next dynasty of kings, that of Nine Nandas. The 
Mahabodhivamsa calls him Ugrasena whom Curtius describes 
as 4 * the father of Agrammes ’ \ Agrammes, therefore, was 
the son of Ugrasena, i.e. an Augrasainya corresponding to 
Greek “ Agrammes ”. 2 ' 

1 Diodorus gives a somewhat different version of the incident: “The 
King of the Gandaridal (i.e. King Nanda) was a man. of quite worthless 
character, and held in no respect, as he was thought to be the son of a 
barber. This man, the king’s father was of a comely person, and of him 
the Queen had become deeply enamoured. The old king, having been 
treacherously murdered by his wife, the succession had devolved on him 
who now reigned” [xvii, 93]. 

* This is the suggestion of Dr. H. C. Kay Chaudhuri in his Political 
History of Ancient India to which the present chapter of the work is 
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The Greek statement that the fir^st of the Nandas was a 
barber is also confirmed by both Jaina and Brahminical 
traditions. The Pari si slit a par van (p. 46) regards Nanda as 
the son of a barber by a courtesan, while the Puranas describe 
him as being born of a Sudra woman. 

The ten sons of Kalasoka are named in the Mahdbodhi- 
vamsa as (1) Bliadrasena; (2) Porandavariia; (3) Mangura; 
(4) Sarvanjaha; (5) Jalika; (5) Ubhaka; (7) Sanjaya; 
(8) Koravya; (9) Nandi-vardhana; and (10) Panchamaka. 

Of these, No. (9), Nandi-vardhana, has been the subject of 
some recent controversial speculation. 

He is named also in the Puranas as a predecessor of the 
Nandas. 

His historicity is sought to be further confirmed by 
attempted readings of the second line of the inscription 
found on the headless Patna statue already referred to. 
Mr. Jayaswal’s reading is: “ Sapa (or Sava) kliate Vata 
Namdji.” He connects Vata Namdi with the forms Nandi- 

i • 

vardhana, and Vartivardhana (the Vdyu Purana name of 
Nandi-vardhana Pradyota). The late Dr. Haraprasad 
feastrl made the further ingenious suggestion that Vata 
Namdi meant Vratya Namdi and confirmed his suggestion by 
the fact that the statue showed the particular features of 
dress prescribed for the Vratya Kshatriya by Katyayana. 
The Puranas again describe the Sisunaga kings as “Kshatra- 
bandhus ”, i.e. Vratya-Kshatriyas. 

R. P. Chanda gives a different reading of t'lie inscrip¬ 
tion : “ Yalclia sa( ( l)rvata 'namdi ”; and suggests; that the 
statue is that of a Yakslia called Sarvatra-Nandi. 

(8) Nine Nandas reigning for twenty-two years, i.e. up 
to 381 b.c. The Puranas, which also agree as to the nine 
Nandas, assign 100 years to them. If, as has been already 
shown, the first Nanda had become king at twenty, i.e. in 
403 b.c. the nine Nandas should have ruled for 4 eighty years, 

indebted. The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I (p. 469), however, still 
holds to the old view that Agrammes, or Xandrames (=Ch an dramas), as 
Diodorus calls him, is to be identified with the last Nanda known as Dliana- 
Nanda, while the very form Naadrus is found in the text of Justin. 
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i.e. up to 323 bJc., which is curiously enough the very date 
arrived at foil the sovereignty of their successor, Chandra- 
gupta Maurya, on the basis of quite different sets of data. 

The Nine Nandas are named in the MahdbodJvivamsa as 
(1) Ugrasena ; (2) Panduka ; (3) Pandugati ; (4) Bhuta- 

pala ; (5) Rashtrapala ; (6) Govislianaka ; (7) DaSasiddhaka ; 
(8) Kaivarta ; and (9) Dhana. 

The Puranas name the father and only one of his eight 
sons, viz. Sumalya, or Sumatya. The father is named 
Mahapadma Nanda. The BJidgavata Purana dubs him 
Mahapadma-pati, “ the lord of Mahapadma,” which the 
commentator takes to mean ” sovereign of an infinite host 
or immense wealth ”, Mahapadma signifying 100,000 
millions [Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, iv, 184]. 

This is in keeping with the Greek account of his army. 
Curtius credits the first Nanda king called Agrammes 
(=Augrasainya or Xandrames= Chandramas) with an army 
of 20,000 cavalry, 200,000 infantry, 2,000 four-lhorsed chariotb, 
and 3,000 elephants. 

He is described in the Puranas as “ a second Parasurama 
or Bhargava, as the exterminator of all Kshatriyas, and as 
the sole sovereign ( Eka-rat ) who brought the whole earth 
under the one umbrella of his authority (eka-chchhatra) ”. 

The contemporary Kshatriya dynasties of the period 
mentioned in the Puranas were, as we have seen, the 
Aikshvakus, Panchalas, Kasis, Haihayas, Kalingas, A£makas, 
Kurus, Maithilas, Surasenas, and Vltihotras. *' 

The Greeks also heard of powerful pteoples beyond the 
Beas ruled by one sovereign, the king of 4 ‘the Gangaridae, 
and the Prasii”, with, his capital at Pataliputra. The 
Gangaridae were, according to Megasthenes, the people 
occupying the delta of the Ganges and the Prasii,, PrdcJvyas, 
or Easterns, were the peoples to the east of the Middle 
Country such as the Panchalas, Surasenas, Kosalas, and 
the like. • ■ 

Jain texts also know of nine Nandas [Ava&yaka-Suitra, 
p. 693 ( navame Nconde )]. They also describe Nanda as the 
son of a courtesan by a barber [ifa, p. 690 ( Tvdpitaddsa .'. 
raja, jdtah]. But they omit kings between Udayin and the 
nine Nandas. Perhaps they omit them as nonentities. 
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The caste of the Nandas perhaps explains their leanings 
towards Jainism. Barring 1 the first Nanda, the Jains have 
nothing to say against the other Nandas. The Nanda kings 
had Jain Ministers. The first of them was Kalpaka upon whom 
the office was forced. It is stated that it was this Minister 
who was the chief support of King Nanda in the prosecution 
of his military programme for the extelamination of all the 
Kshatriya dynasties of the times. The Ministers of the later 
Nandas were his descendants ["ib., 691-3]. The Minister of 
the ninth Nanda was Sakatala. He had two sons, Stliula- 
bhadra and Srlyaka. After his father’s death, the king 
offered Sthulabhadra the ministership, but lie declined it 
and became a Jain monk under the sixth Jina [ib., 435 J <5, 
693-5]. It was then given to his brother Srlyaka. 

The tradition of the Jains about their influence on the 
Nandas is recognized in the later Sanskrit drama, Mudrd- 
Ttakshasa, in which Chanakya selects a Jain as one of his 
chief agents. Jain influence is a factor in the social back¬ 
ground. of the drama. 

The Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela confirms 
Nanda’s sovereignty of Kalinga. One passage refers to him 
as Nanda-raj a associated with an aqueduct which had 
remained unused for 300 (or 103?) years until it was 
conducted into the city by Kharavela in the fifth year of 
his reign. Another passage is to the effect that King Nanda 
carried away as trophies to Magadha the statue (or foot¬ 
prints) of the first Jina and heirlooms of the Kalinga kings. 

The Nandas were also notorious for their riches,' avarice, 
and unpopularity associated with their obnoxious origin, 
their status as Sudras. The Buddhist tradition about their 
riches and exactions is thus given by Tumour [Malidvamsa, 
p. xxxix] : ‘ ‘ The youngest brother was called Dhana Nanda, 
from his being addicted to hoarding treasure. . . He 
collected riches to the amount of eighty kotis in a rock in 
the bed of the river (Ganges). Having caused a great 
excavation to be . made, he buried the treasure there. . . 
Levying taxes, among other’ articles,- even on skins, gums, 
and stones, he amassed further treasure which he disposed 
of similarly.” This story is hinted at even in a Tamil poem 
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referring to the wealth of the Naridas, “ which having 
accumulated first in Patali hid itself in the floods of the 
Ganges ” [Aiyengar’s Beginnings of South Indian History, 
p. 89]. The tradition of Nanda’s riches is recorded also by 
Yuan Chwang who ref era to five topes at Pataliputra 
representing “the- five treasures of King Nanda’s seven 
precious substances ,r [Watters, ii r 96]. The Kathd-sarit - 
sdgara refers to King Nanda’s possession of 990 millions of 
gold pieces [Tawney, i, 21]. 

The report about the military strength and unpopularity 
of the Nanda King reached Alexander through an Indian 
chief called Phegeus or Phegelas. It was corroborated by 
King Poros of the Punjab, who “ added that the king of the 
Gandaridai was a man of quite worthless character and 
held in no respect, and he was thought to be the son of a 
barber-” [Diodorus already cited]. According to Plutarch, 
Androkottos, i.e. Chandragupta Maurya, also reported 
that the Nanda king was “hated and despised by his subjects 
for the wickedness of his disposition and the meanness of 
his origin.” 

The Puranas dub the Nandas as irreligious ( dflhdrmikdh ). 

Thus the conditions were getting ripe for another revolu¬ 
tion to rid the country of the abuses of an evil rule. 

Foreign Invasions. India, during this period, witnessed 
two foreign invasions, Persian, and Macedonian, though 
they were separated by an interval of about two centuries. 

Persian Invasion. Since the dawn of history, Persia 
and India have had close relations reflected in their respective 
sacred works, thei Avestn and the Rigveda, as already 
related. Both works contain references indicative of common 
borderlands or Indo-Iranian domains. Such are the Rigvddic 
references to the Rivers Kubha,- Krumu, or Gomatl, or to 
the district called Ganldhara and to the people called the 
Mujavants. References to Persia are read by some scholars 
in certain Rigvedio terms like Parthavas [vi, 27, 8], ParSavas 
[x, 33, 2], or Balhika, found in the ’ Atharvaveda [v, 22, 5, 
7, 9], The Avesta in its turn shows equal familiarity with 
India which it calls Hiridu, derived from the Sanskrit word 
Sindhu, denoting both the river, and the country it marks 
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out. It even hints at some kind of hold on the Panjab 
named Hapta-Hindu, the region of Sapta-Situihavas (seven 
rivers) of the Rigveda [viii, 24, 27], and described as one 
of the sixteen regions of the Avestan world in the first 
chapter of the Vendldad, while in another passage [Yaslit, 
x, 104] the Avestan deity, Mithra, is described as smiting 
sinners from “ Western India ” to “ Eastern India ”, and 
in a third passage [Yasna, lvii, 29] tlie same extent of 
authority is attributed to Sraosha, the protecting god of 
mankind. 

These earlier relations were reinforced by commercial 
relations between the two countries. 

By sixth century b.c. we come to definite political 
relations between them. They were due to the eastern 
conquests of Cyrus (558-530 b.c.) which included the district 
called Gandaritis or Gaiidhara (Herodotus, i, 153 and 177]. 
It is even stated that Cyrus died from, wounds received 
in a batPe with “ the Indians ” [Ctcsias, Fragment, 37, 
ed. Glimore] According to Xenophon [ Cyropacdia , i, 1, 4], 
Cyrus 11 brought under his rule Bactrians and Indians ”, 
and extended his sway up to the Erythraean Sea, i.e. the 
Indian Ocean. He further records [£&'., vi. 2, 1-11] the 
despatch to Cyrus by an Indian king of an embassy convey- 
ing money, probably in payment of tribute, 

No extension of the Persian advance into India is 
recorded in the time of the next King Cambyses, but for 
the reign of Darius [522-486 b.c.] we have documents 

proving the actual extent of his Indian conquests. In his 
Bahistun Rock inscription (c. 520-518 b.c.), India does 

not figure in the list given of his twenty-three provinces 
but in his two later inscriptions at Persepolis (518-515 b.c.), 
and at Naksh-i-Rustam (515 b.c.),' Hi(n)fiu or Panjab does 
figure as a part of his dominion. Therefore, this, Indian 
conquest of Darius must have taken place about 518 b.c. 

Herodotus [iii, 94] also states that India counted as 
the twentieth satrapy of the empire of Darius, ' to which, 
however, it contributed a third of its revenue, 360 talents 
of gold-dust, equivalent to over a million pounds sterling. 
All this gold must have come from the washings of the 
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Indus beds which, according to geologists [V. Ball in IA., 
August, 1884], were distinctly auriferous in those days, 
and also from what Herodotus calls “the gold-digging ants 
supposed to be Tibetan mastiffs digging up gold. 

Herodotus [iv, 44] also tells of a naval expedition 
despatched by Darius in 517 b.c. under Scylax to explore 
the Indus. This was only possible after Darius had 

established his hold on the Indus region. 

The next emperir, Xerxes (486-465 bJc.), utilized his 
Indian provinces to secure an Indian contingent to fight 
his battles in Greece. It comprised “ Gandharians as 
well as “ Indians The former bore bows of reed, and 
short spears for fight at close quarters, while the latter, 
clad in cotton, also bore similar bows and arrows tipped with 
iron. These . Indian troops were thus the firsit Indians 
to fight in ffurope and must have marched through the 
bloddy defiles of Thermopylae. They rendered such a good 
account of themselves in this war in. a foreign land that 
they were detained, after the retreat of Xerxes, to take pprt 
in the Boestian campaign by the Persian commander, 
Mardonius [Abbott’s History of Greece, vol. ii]. Besides 
infantry, India also Supplied Xerxes with cavalry and 
chariots, riding horses, • as also horses, anid wild asses, to 
draw the chariots, together with a very large/ number of 
dogs [Herodotus, vii, 65]. 

The Persian hold on India continued up to 330 b.c. when 
we fin'd Darius III, the last of the Achaetmenian emperors, 
indenting upon India for a supply of troops to fight his 
battle at Arbela to resist Alexander’s invasion. According 
to Arrian [Anabasis, iii, 8, 3-6], a part of the Indian soldiery 
was led by the satrap of Bactria, along with the Bactrians 
and the Sogdians, while another part, the “ mountainous 
Indians”, fought under the satrap of Arachosia. India 
also sent a small force of elephants. 

Alexander’s Invasion- Alexander’s invasion of India 
followed his conquest of Persia, the defeat of Darius III, 
and burning of Perscpolis, the Achaemenian capital, in 
330 b.c. 

Cities to protect his Rear. Alexander’s method was to 
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mark the course of his conquests by a chain of cities 

established as so many Greek garrisons to protect his rear. 

Thus were built the cities of “ ALexandria-among-the- 

Arachosians ”, i.e. Kandahar, “ Alexandria-under-the- 

Gaucascs, 9 i.e. at the foot of Hindu Kush, Cartana (Begram), 

Cadrusi (Koratas), and Nieaea between Alexandria and 
the Kabul River. 

Arrival at Nieaea. Up to the • summer of 327 b.c. 
Alexander was busy conquering Eastern Iran, Bactria, and 
the region now known as Bukhara, as far as the Syr Daria 
(Jaxartes), lying beyond the Hindu Kush, pushing up the 
Panjshir Valley through the Khawak Pass. He returned 
through the Kush an Pass and descended on Alexandria. 
From there lie came to Nieaea, whence he despatched a 
herald to the king of Taxiia, and other princes on the west 
of the Indus, asking them to meet him in the Kabul Valley. 

Help from Taxiia. Already at Bukhara, the old King 
of Taxiia and his son, Amblii 1 (Omphis), sent envoys to 
Alexander, offering to help him 2 in his invasion of India in 
return for their own safety. It appears that he turned 
a traitor to his country and invited a foreign invader only 
to crush the growing power of his neighbour. Prince- Porus 
(Paurava), who ruled between the Hydaspes (Jhelum) and 
tlie Hydraotes (Ravi) and was making a bid fir an empire, 
pushing his conquests beyond the Ravi into the territory 
of the republican tribes of the east and threatening the 
frontiers of Taxiia on the west. Unlike the King of Taxiia 
he made a common cause in this imperial endeavour with 
his neighbour, the King of Abhisara country (modern 
Punch and Naoshera districts of Kashmir), and also with 
many of the republican peoples whom he organized into a 
powerful army, althiugh he failed to subdue to his system one 
of these peoples, the Kathaioi (Kshatriyas) , beyond the Ravi. 
He thus stood out as the embodiment of Indian power and 
patriotism at this national crisis. 


9 A _ ■. . in the Ganapatlia to Panini, iv, 1, 96. 

According to Curtius, he helped Alexander with gifts of “65 pIp- 
phante, great many sheep of extraordinary size and 3,000 bulls of a valu 
able s breed ” [McCrmdle, Invasion of India by Aleiander, p foil 
Sanskrit Kathas according to Weber, IA., ii, 143 ff 1 ^ 

36 
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Sasigupta. Alexander was also helpeh at the outset by 
the treachery of another Indian chief, Sasigupta (Sisikottus) 
by name, who was already in Alexander’s train. He was 
probably a ruler of one of the frontier hill-states, who had 
been to Baetria to help the Iranians against Alexander 
and now had changed to the side of the European. 1 

Alexander’s Army. Alexander’s army is estimated 
modestly at 30,000 men and was a heterogenous composition 
made up Macedonian infantry, heavy-armed, and marked by 
the long spear, Macedonian cavalry, European mercenaries 
from Greek cities, Highlanders of the Balkans, Agrianes, 
and Thracians serving as slingers, javelineers, and bowuen, 
eastern peoples, horsemen from Iran, Pashtu, and Hindu 
Kush, Central Asiatics good at riding and shooting, and 
even Phoenicians known for their ship-craft and Egyptians 
proud of their antiquity [Arrian, iv, 17, 3; v, 11, 3; iv, 24, 1; 
quoted in Cambridge History of India, I, 351]. 

Astes (Ashtakaraja) and Sanjaya. The army was now 
divided into two parts. One part led by Hephaestion and 
Perdiccas, two Macedonian nobles, moved along the south 
bank of the Kabul, through the Khyber Pass [Holdich, 
Gates of India, p. 94], towards the Indus, emerging upon the 
plains of Peshawar, accompanied by the King of Taxila. 
But here an Indian chief of a different type, a true patriot, 
was prepared to fight the foe. He is called by the Greeks 
Astes, his people, the Astakenoi, and his capital, Peukelaotis. 
In Indian language, he may be taken to be Ashtakaraja, 2 
king of the people called Aslitakas, with his capital, at 
Pushkalavatl. For full thirty days he stood the Greek siege 
in his walled town till he fell fighting. A hanger-on of the 
King of Taxila, Sangaya 3 by name, was rewarded by the gift 

to him of this Ash taka kingdom. 

Opposition of Asvakas. The other division of the army 
led by Alexander himself moved up the hills on the north 


1 McCrindle, Invasion of India by Alexander , p. 76. _ 

» He may be connected with what Cunningham calls Hashtnagar or 
eight cities on the eastern bank of the lower Swat river, ef which 
Pushkalavatl, the capital of Gandh&ra, was one [McCnndle, Invasion, 

P ’ Sanskrit Sanjaya. A Shinwari tribe called Sangu is still found in 
these parts [ib., p. 60, n. 1]. 
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side of the Kabul River, the valleys of the Kunar, Panjkora, 
and Swat, the home of free peoples called Aspasioi (from 
Iranian aspa = asva, horse) and Assakenoi, the Asvakas, 
(= Asmakas mentioned by Panini, iv, 1, 173), who were 
rea'dy in their rock citadels to hurl defiance at Alexander. 
At one place Alexander was himself wounded, together 
with his companions, Ptolemy and Leonnatos, in trying 
to scale the outer ail'd inner walls of the city. There was 
same stubborn resistance at another city called Andaka. 
That these people fought to a man will be evident from the 
fact that 40,000 were taken as captives. This small State 
was economically prosperous when the loot in cattle amounted 
to 230,000 oxen. The coins known as Vatasvaka coins are 
believed to be those issued by these Asvakas [JRAS., 
1900, pp. 98-106]. 

Defence of Massaga under the Asvaka queen. The eastern 
Asvakas (of modem Kafiristan) gave battle to Alexander 
with an army of 30,000 cavalry, 38,000 infantry, 1 and 
thirty elephants, aided by 7,000 mercenaries from the plains, 
all garrisoned in the fortress called Massaga [Sanskrit 
Masaka, capital of the district called Masakavatl by Panini 
(iv, 2, 85; vi, 3, 119); probably same as Mashanagar on the 
Swat mentioned in Babar’s Memxovrs, cited in McCrindle’s 
Invasion, ,pf. 334, N.D.] under the command of the late kin g’s 
mother, Queen Cleophis. The fortress was built on an eminence 
and protected by inaccessible sides, treacherous morasses on 
two sides, a natural rivulet on the third side, and on the 
fourth side by ramparts of brick, stone, and timber, and 
further girdled by deep moats along its entire circumference 
of four miles. Even the women took part in the defence, 2 
while the mercenaries, at first vacillating, preferred death to 
“ dishonour The defence was further strengthened by an 
alliance 3 between King Assakenos and the neighbouring 
king of li the Indians of the hill-country ’ ’ called Abhisara 
who sent contingents for his support. But after several days* 
resistance, the king fell, his mother and daughter were 
taken captives, and the city capitulated. 

* According to Curtius [McCrindle, Invasion, p. 194]. 

* I>iodorus [ib., p. 270]. • McCrindle, Invasion, pp. 69, 77, 92. 
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Friendliness of Nysa. A little respite came to Alexander 
in that hostile country from the friendly attitude of a city 
called Nysa, 1 2 300 of whom on horses joined his army. 

New Satrapies. Alexander constituted this hilly country 
and the lower Kabtil Valley into a new Satrapy under 
Nicanor. It was called “ India-west-of-thei-Indus Further 
west was the earlier Satrapy of the Paropamsadae under 
Tyriespes with his capital at Alexandria-under-the-CaucasuSL 

Help from Indian Chiefs. Then he descended to Push- 
kalavatl (Charsadda), where he planted a Greek garrison 
under Philip. The lower Kabul Valley was further secured 
by seizing small towns between Pushkalavatl and the Indus. 
In this Alexander was aided by two Indian chiefs called 
“ Cophtcus ”, ruler of the Valley of the Cophen, or Kabul, 
and “ Assagetes ”, the King of the Assakenoi who had 
succeeded the king killed at Massaga. 

Siege of Aomos. Next followed the sdege of Aoiinos, 
a place not identified. It was probably a rock-citadel where 
the Northern Highlanders made their last stand. AJEter 
reducing it, Alexander planted here a garrison under the 
Indian chieftain Sasigupta. 

Renev/ed Asvaka Opposition. Alexander had again to 
move up the hills in pursuit of the flying defenders of Aornos 
led by the brother of the late Assakenoi chief with a force 
of 20,000 soldiers and fifteen war-elephants. He pursued 
them up to the town called Dyrta 3 which he found deserted 
and made his way back towards the Indus, having two 
companies of light troops to scour the hilLs further. 


1 Nysa is described as a republican State governed by a Parliament of 
300 members under President Akouphis (=Snnskrit Akubhi) who ‘‘sent his 
son and his daughter ’s son to Alexander to attend him on his expedition** 
Iib., pp. 79—SI]. Jayaswal explains Akouphis^=.4-Araub7ti, connected 
with the river Kophen, Kublxa or Kabul [Hindu Polity, p. 148, pt. i] 
MeCrindle suggests Nysa = Nagaraligra or Jalalabad [ Invasion, 
p. 338. N.G.]. 

2 MeCrindle suggests ASvajit as the Indian equivalent {Invasion, 

p. 72, n. 4]. 1 

* According to Arrian [lb., pp. 69, 70], the storming of Massaga was 

followed by the sieg^o of the towns called Bazira and Ora which had 

preceded the siege of Aomos. Ounnigliam has identified Ba/.irn with 

Bazar situated between the Swat and the Indus, an important centre of 

trade fib., p. 335, n. E]. The brother of the deceased Assakenoi chief 

iy „ called Eryx by Curtius and Aphrikes by Diodorus [ib., pp. 76, 200, 
272 J • 
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On his way he had an elephant hunt and secured a few 
elephants for his army with the help of Indian hunters. 

Building of Boats. Alexander arrived at a higher point 
on the Indus where the timber of forests was. very helpful 
for building boats on which a jDart of his army floated down 
the river to the bridge of boats already made ready along 
with two thirty-oared galleys by Hepluestion, at a place called 
Oliind, 16 miles above Attock. 

Crossing of the Indus, 326 b.c. It was in the spring of 
326 b.c. that the European first set his foot on Indian soil. 
The entire Greek army with an Indian contingent of 
5,000 from Taxila and other chiefs, with squadrons of 
Indian horse, and thirty elephants, crossed over to the other 
side of the Indus where Ambhi, the new King of Taxila, 

was ready for a complete surrender to Alexander as his 
liege-lord. 

Halt at Taxila; Kalanos. A move was made from the 
Indus to the city of Taxila, a noted centre of Indian culture, 
where Alexander felt greatly interested in Indian ascetics, 
fifteen of whom were traced in a suburb of the city. Alexander 
sent for them through Onesicritus, but none came, except 
one called Kalanos (from the word Kalydna used in greeting). 
They all expressed their contempt for 'Greek luxury. 

Presents from Petty Chiefs. Alexander held a Durbar at 
Taxila, receiving homage and presents of smaller chiefs of 
the neighbourhood and returning presents lavishly, in 
vessels of gold and silver and embroideries secured in Perfeia. 
Among these chiefs is mentioned “ Doxares, the chief of the 
province ” [McCrindle, Invasion, p. 92]. 

Defiance from Poros. He also received there a message 

of defiance from Paurava, 1 one of the heroes of Indian 
history. 

A Resident for Taxila. Leaving a Macedonian garrison 
and a Satrap, Philip, as “ Resident ” in the realm of Ambhi, 
Alexander moved on to the frontiers of Paurava kingdom on 
the Hydaspes by a road not traced. 

Crossing of the Jhelum. To cross the Jhelum in that 


* Greek Poros. Jayaswal points to Pfinini, iv, 1, 151, and the gcmapatha, 
mentioning the word Pur* with which Greek Poros should be connelited! 
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season (May, 326 b.c.) was a difficult job, as the river was 
rising from the melting of snows at its sources, while the 
enemy was in full strength to oppose the crossing. The 
Greeks moved up and down to discover a convenient 
crossing, and their constant movements kept the Indians 
in suspense and in the dark about their designs. At last 
one morning, after a night of torrential storm and rain, 
the bridge of boats was moved up 17 miles from the 
original camp, where it lay hidden behind a wooded island 
and helped in the unseen passage - of the Greek army across 
the river. One boat was big with history, carrying, as it 
did, Alexander, Perdiccas, his future Regent, Ptolemy, the 
prospective King of Egypt, and Lysimaehus, of Thrace, 
and would-be conqueror of Roumania, and, lastly, Seleucus, 
the would-be successor of Alexander’s Asiatic empire, who 
would come into conflict with Chandraguprta Maurya. 

Opposition and Death of young Poros. Alexander crossed 
with a part of his army, about 11,000 men, who were met by 
a detachment of Indian army, 2,000 mounted troops* and 
120 chariots, sent by Paurava under his son’s command. 1 
They could not stand the charge of Macedonian cavalry 
led by Alexander himself, and young Paurava was slain. 

Army of Poros. It was now for Paurava to meet the 
Greeks in his full strength estimated by Arrian at 30,000 
foot, 4,000 horse, 300 chariots, and 200 elephants. He made 
the following disposition of his forces: elephants in- front 
like bastions in a wall ; line of foot projecting at both ends 
of the line of elephants ; cavalry beyond foot to guard the 
flanks ; and chariots in front of cavalry. Paurava planted 
himself at the centre on the back of his huge state-elephant. 

At the sight of the Indian army Alexander exclaimed: “ I 
see at last a danger that matches my courage, it is at once 
with wild beasts and men of uncommon mettle that the contest 
now lies ” [Curtius, t ib., p. 209]. 

Weather conditions Unfavouradle to Indians. But the 
issue of the battle was settled by Fate. Nature created 
conditions adverse to the operation of the various limbs 

1 According to Curtius, it was “his brother Hages” [McCrindle, 
Invasion, p. 107], 
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of the Indian army. Already, cloud and storm, rain and 
thunder had helped the Greeks to cross the river without 
being seen or heard. And now, on the main battlefield, 
the rain “ had rendered the ground slippery and unfit for 
horses to ride over, while the chariots kept sticking in the 
muddy sloughs formed by the rain and proved almost 
immovable from their great weight. The charioteers were 
hurled from their seats when the chariots, in rushing into 
action, jolted over broken and slippery ground. The infantry 
were unable even to use their arrows. These weapons were 
so long and heavy that the archers could not readily 
adjust them on the string unless by first resting their bow 
upon the ground. Then, as the ground was slippery and 
hindered their efforts, the enemy had time to charge them 
before they could deliver their blows ’V 

Defeat of Poros. The battle began with the charge of 
1000 mounted archers from Central Asia supported by 
that of the superior Macedonian cavalry which threw into 
confusion both the Indian cavalry and infantry whose 
lines were broken. Horses and elephants in the absence of 
order and direction created havoc on their side 1 2 and 
reduced the army to an undisciplined mob. Those who fled 
back to the base were mown down by fresh Gneek soldiers 
crossing the river under Craterus. Thousands were Islain, 
including “ the two sons of Porus, Spitaces, 3 the monarch of 
that district, all the great captains of Porus *\ 

His Last Stand. Paurava fought “ as long as he saw 
any Indians maintaining the contest in a united body, 
and did not, after the manner of Darius, abandon the field 

1 Curtius ]ib., p. 208[. 

a Alexander’s own comment on the military value of elephants and 
horses of the Indian army is interesting: “As for the elephants, we had 
an example before our eyes in the late battle (this • battle of the Hydas- 
pas) when they charged, more furiously upon their own ranks than upon 
ours and when their vast bodies were cut and mangled by our bills and 
axes.. .If one or two of them be wounded, the rest swerve aside and take 
to flight.. .When so many thousands of them are_crowded together, they 
cannot but hamper each other when their huge unwieldy bodies want room 
either to stand or run” [Curtius, ix, ch. ii]. 

2 ‘ ‘Probably the same as Pittacus who is recorded by Polyaenus to 

have had an encounter with Alexander during the march, of the latter 
from Taxila to the Hydaspes, as Droysen and Thirlwall agree in think- 
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and show his men the first example of flight ”, as stated 
by the Greek writer. When all was lost, he left the field with 
nine wounds 2 on his body. A man with a message from 
Alexander galloped after him. Recognizing him to be the 
traitor-king 3 of Taxila, he made his last exertion by throwing 
a javelin at him. Head has suggested that this encounter' is 
represented on a well-known coin [Cambi'idge History, 
i, 367]. Other envoys came up to him, including his Mend 
Me roes. Then he surrendered himself. He was conducted to 
Alexander who asked him how he should like to be treated. 
He replied: “ Act as a king.” 

Poros Reinstated. Alexander gave back to Paurava his 
kingdom with some additions towards the east comprising 
the territories of “ fifteen republican peoples with their 
5,000 considerable cities and villages without number ” 
[Plutarch, Alexander , lx]. He now took his place as a king 
in a new imperial system under Alexander as king of kings. 4 

Conquest of a Free State. With the brunt of Indian 
opposition thus broken, Alexander marched farther into 
the country of the free tribe called Glauchukayanaka 5 
[ =Glaukanikoi, according ti Weber, IA. y May, 1873], 
whose prosperity was represented in thirty-seven tpwns, 6 
each with a ix>pulation ranging between 5,000 and over 
10,000. Alexander annexed this country to the kingdom of 
Paurava. 

Progress Impeded by Revolts. Farther march of Alexander 
was impeded by reports of revolts from regions reduced by 
him. Kandahar revolted with the help of an Indian chief 
named Samaxus or Damaraxus. The Asvakas rebelled, 
killing the Greek Satrap- Nicanor. J§a£igupta, then “ the 
Satrap of the Assakenians ” (eastern ASvakas) [McCrindle, 
Invasion , p. 112], asked for urgent help. It was sent from 

ing” [McCrindle, Invasion, p. 107, n. 2]. 

1 Ibid., p. 108. 

J Curtius, ib., p. 212. 

3 According to Curtius, lie was the brother of the Icing of Taxila fib.]. 

* Philostratus in the Life of Apollonius states that within the walls of 
a temple he saw brazen tablets on which were portrayed the deeds of 
Porus ajid Alexander. Tliis teniplee is identified as the one unearthed at 
Jandial at the Taxila site by Sir John Marshall [see his Guide to Taccila 1. 

6 Mentioned by K§§ikg on Pgnini, iv, 3, 99. 

6 McCrindle, Invasion, p. 112. 
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the westernmost Satrapy of Tyriespes, and from Taxila 
un'der Philip. The King of Abhisara at this time sent to 
him envoys with presents, but he demanded his personal 
homage. , » 

Conquest of Kingdom of Poros II. It was only when 
Thracian reinforcements came from Iran, the Parthian 
Satrapy, that Alexander thought of crossing the next river, 
Acesines (Asiknl, Chenab). Paurava II, the ruler of that 
region, fled, leaving his kingnom to its fate. He fled for shelter 
“ to the nation of the Gandaridae ”; x i.e., to the territories 
of the Nanda king. The wnole territory betSveen the Chenab 
and the Ravi (Hydraotes) was annexed by Alexander to the 
Kingdom of Paurava. 

Fight of Free Peoples: Adhrishtas and Kathas. Alexander 
then moved farther on to the Ravi and beyond, the region 
of republican peoples noted for their love of freedom. The 
Adraistai 2 ( = Adhrishtas?) offered submission but the 

Kathaoi ( = Katha, according to Weber already cited), 
who “ enjoyed the highest reputation for courage ” [Arrian, 
v, 22, 2], were prepared for fight from tneir fortified town 
of Sangala 3 (= Jandiala), but in vain. We are told that 
their casualties amounted to 17,000 killed, and 70,000 
captives. Even Paurava came to the help of Alexander 
with elephants and 5,000 troops. 

With the fall of their capital, their other towns were deserted. 
Their country was, as usual, made over to Paurava. 

Saubhuti. Somewhere in this region lay the kingdom of 

1 lb., p. 279. 

a Sanskrit Aratta, name of a people of the Paiicha-nuda country or 
the Panjab in the Mahabharata-. The Mbh. describes them also as Vahikaf 
who were devoid of religion (nashtadharmgh) and should be shunned 
(varjanTygh) as Jcutsit, impure, along with the following peoples, viz., 
Prasthala, Madra, Ggndhgra, KhaSa, Vasati, Sindhu, and Sauvjra [viii, 44, 
2050-7070; 45,2100] Baudhgvana, as we have seen, applies the Aryan 
ban against the Arattas. l'he term, &ratta, is also connected by some with 
Argshtraka, or kingless, republican peoples. 

• Cunningham suggested its identification with the Sakala of Sanskrit 
writers, described as the chief city of the Madras fin the Mbh., ii, 1196; 
viii, 2033]. But, according to Sylvain Levi, Greek' Sangala should corre¬ 
spond to Sanskrit Samkala mentioned in the Ganapgtlia to Pgnini, iv, 2, 75, 
along with the word JSaubhuta=G reek Sophytes, the name of the king 
in whose territory probably lay Sangala [McCrindle, Invasion, p. 348, 

NAf.]« 
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Sophytes (=Saubhuti) who made friends with Alexander 
and entertained him by an exhibition of his remarkable 

hunting dogs. . . - 

Bhagala. Alexander next received the submission ot 

the neighbouring king, Phegelas,* and now came to the fifth 

river, Hyphasis (=Beas), where he was brought to a halt 

by his army declaring: “ Thus far and no farther. This 

was about the end of July, 326 b.c. 

Retreat from the Beas. He now gave the word for retreat, 
along the road by which he came, back to the Ravi, the 
Chenab, and the Jhclum. Here he changed his course and 
decided on sailing down the Indus to the ocean. For this a 
fleet of 1,000 boats was required and locally prepared. 

It included “ luggage-boats, horse-transports, and war- 

galleys ” [McCrindle, Invasion, p. 135]. 

Greek Conquests placed under Indian Kings. In the 
meanwhile, necessary administrative arrangements were 
made for the consolidation of Greek conquests. Paurava 
was to be the paramount ruler of the territory between the 
Hyphasis and the Hydaspes, ruler of fifteen republican 
nations with more than 5,000 cities [McCrindle, Invasion, 
p. 309] as already stated; Ambhi to the west of the 
Hydaspes, 2 and the King of Abhisara to rule in Kashmir 
with flie State of Arsaces (Urasa, Hazara) added to his 

kingdom. 

Voyage down the Jhelum. Then Alexander started on his 
voyage in November, 326 b.c., with troops protecting him 
on either bank, and Philip, Satrap of the province between 
the Hydaspes and the HinJdukush, 3 following three days 
later to protect his rear. The crew included seafaring 
peoples like the Phoenicians, the Egyptians and the Cypriots. 

Resistance of, Republican Peoples: Malavas and Kshu- 
drakas. The armada floated down the Jhelum and reached 

1 lb., pp. 121, 221, 281. The name corresponds to Sanskrit BJiagalS, 
the name of a royal race of Kshatriyas which the Ganapatha to Pftmnj, 
iv, 1, 96 classes, along even with the Taxila king, Ambhi, under the rubric 
* t Bghu etc * * 

a According to Curtius [ib., 231], Alexander ended the feud between 
Paurjva and Ambhi by uniting them by a marriage alliance. 

3 Arrian describes him ag 1 ‘Satrap of tne province lying west of the 
Indus in the direction of the Bactrians ,> [McCrindle, Invasion, p. 134 ]. 
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its confluence with the Chenab in ten days. Here opposition 
was organized by a confederacy of free tribes with an allied 
strength 1 of 90,000 foot, 10,000 horse, and about 900 
chariots. The Malloi (= Mdlavas) aid the Oxydrakai 
(= Kshvjdrakas) led tise confederacy, the former holding 
the region between) the lower Ravi and the Chenab, and 
the latter higher up between the Ravi and the Beas. All 
the Malava towns were centres of resistance. At one of 
these, a town of Brahmans (Greek “ Brachmans ”), the 
Brahmans left their pen for the sword and died fighting, 
about 5,000, ‘ ‘ with few taken as prisoners. ’ * 2 Of another 
town, finding the morale of his troops shaken, Alexander 
himself scaled the walls and fell down with a severe wound 
on his breast. 

Sivis; Arjunayajias (Agalassoi). Other tribes, also 
resisted Alexander, though in vain. The Sivis 3 (“ Sibae ” 
in Greek) offered submission, but tilie Agalassoi 4 fought 
heroically, with an army of 40,000 foot and 3,000 cavalry. 
We are told that in one of their towns the citizens numbering 
abou^ 20,000 cast themselves with their wives and children 
into the flames, anticipating Rajprut heroism. 

The collapse of Malava opposition, damped the spirit of 
the Kshudrakas. In offering submission to Alexander they 
pointed out that their crime after all was their love of 
freedom. 

Alexander attached the Malava and Kshudraka territories 
to the Satrapy of Philip. 

Amba&hthas ; Kshatriyas ; Vasatis. Down the stream, 
Alexander passed by other tribes called the Abastanes 
(= ArrCbashthaSj* according to Panini, iv, 1, 74), with an 

* The ganapdtha of Psnini, iv, 2, 45, tefers to the formation 
Kshaudr aka-MaJavi-sens, the collective army of the confederate Kshudraka 
and Mfilava clans. Curtius uses the form, Sudracae. 

* McCrindle, Invasion, p. '144. 

* Curtius credits them with 40,000 foot soldiers [ibid., p. 232]. The 
Mdh&bharata [iii, 130—1] mentions Sivi-rsshtra under King USmara. 
The Sivis may have issued coins known as Sibi coins [JBAS., 1900, 
pp. 98—100]. 

4 There are other forms of the name such as Agesinae , Argesinae 
from which McCrindle suggests the Indian equivalent, Arjunsyana, figuring 
in Samudragupta *s Allahabad Pillar Inscription [ Invasion, p. 367]. 

* The Ambashthas are mentioned along with the divis, Kshudrakas, 
and M&lavas in the Mahabhsrata [ii, 52, 14—15]. 
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army of 60,000 foot, 6,000 horse, and 500 chariots, the 
Xathri (Kshatriyas), and the Ossadii (Vasdti) a who did 
not choose to show fight. He reached the last confluence in the 
winter of 326 b.c. 

Sudras; Mushikas. Farther down, he passed through 
the country of the Sogdi 2 under Brahman, ascendancy, 
of King Musicanus (King of the Mushikasf) who was at 
feud with the neighbouring King Sambus (Sambhu), and of 
Oxyeanus. 3 

Militant Brahmans. The whole of this region was 
remarkable for the supremacy of the Brahmans who were 
the real power behind the throne and determined its politics. 
They declared for opposition to the foreign invader as a 
matter of duty they owed to their dharma or national 
religion, denouncing the submissive princes afc traitors 
and goading the republican peoples into revolt [Plutarch, 
Alex., 59; Cambridge History, i, 378]. Musicanus revoked 
his submission to Alexander. So also did Oxyeanus. They 
were all put to the sword, together with the patriotic 
Brahmans. 

Pattala Diarchy. The next move along the lower Indus 
was towards Pattala, where the river divided into two 
branches in those 'days. Pattala was ruled by two kings 
and a Council of Elders. It was deserted at the approach of 
Alexander. Alexander explored the western arm of the 
river and the region up to the sea, and, on return to Pattala, 
went up to the eastern stream and saw a lake, probably the 
Rann of Cutch. 

Alexander Leaves India, 325 b.c. It was in September, 
325 b.c., that Alexander left Pattala on his homeward 
journey, passing through the country of the Arabitae and 
the Oritae into Gedrosia and out of the field of Indian 
History. 

Results of Invasion: Critical Estimate. The consequences 

1 Cunningham preferred to identify them with the Yaudheya or 
Ajudhiya, now the Johiyas. Assodioi or Ossadioi corresponds to Ajudhiya 
[McCrindle, Invasion, p. 156, n. 2]. 

a Called Sodrai (=Sudra) byDiodorus [ib., p. 293]. 

* Called by Diodorus [ib.] Portikanos from Sanskrit Partha, a prince 
[»&., p. 158, n. 1]. 
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to India of Alexander’s campaigns have been somewhat 
overstated by the Greek writers. They must be judged by 
their permanent results. No doubt Alexander had a successful 
and spectacular march through the Pan jab and Sindh. 
But even then it was not always easy and smooth. The 
amount of Indian opposition offered to it at different centres, 
in regions beyond the Indus, or in the land of the five rivers, 
or in the region of the lower Indus, \vas not negligible. 
There was in evidence all over this vast area a general 
spirit of patriotism instigating resistance to foreign invasion. 
Perhaps it lacked leadership, and resources. It was more 
in evidence in the lowly than in the high places. Many of 
the kings with few notable and noble exceptions turned 
traitors and purchased their position by accommodation 
with the enemy. But not so were the free peoples of the 
Panjab, whose love of freedom, and self-sacrifice in its 
defence, constitute some of the brightest features of Indian 
history. 

Considering tho small sizes of these republican States 
and the large sizes of the armies they could mobilize for 
defence, it may be assumed that they literally fought to a 
man. In some cases, even the women fought with the men. 
It only shows the efficiency of these republican administra¬ 
tions which could produce such a fine and high sense of duty 
to country in whose defence youths undertook military 
service and offered their lives without conscription. 

Thus the volume and intensity of Indian opposition to 
Alexander have not been duly assessed and praised by the 
Greek writers. Nor have they considered how far the Indians 
took seriously Alexander’s campaigns in their midst. From 
the very nature of the case, in those days of difficult com¬ 
munication, such campaigns in lands so distant and alien 
could not affect them very much. That this was the popular 
view was graphically described by one of the Indian 
“ philosophers ” or ascetics who represented the better 
mind of the country an'd were the preceptors of the people. 
He pointed out to Alexander the futility of his plans by 
showing how, as he trod on a piece of dried-up hide, and 
pressed on one end, the other ends would fly up. By this 
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he hinted that Alexander should not count on conquests 
so remote from the centre of his kingdom. 1 The practical 
results of his campaigns corresponded to this description. 
They were of the nature of raids, of passing shows, and 
not permanent conquests establishing Greek dominion in 
India. 

The character and degree of the conquest may be under¬ 
stood from the administrative arrangements following it. 
The Greek Governors were posted on the Indian borderland 
to the west of the Indus ; Peithon in Sindh ; Philip, 1 above 
Sindh as far as the lower Kabul Valley and Baetria ; and 
Oxyartes in charge of the Paropamsadae. 

To the east of the Indus, in India proper,) were created 
three Satrapies, but all under Indian princes, the kings of 
Taxila and Abhisara, and Paurava. At Taxila, there seems 
to have been a kind of dual government under Ambhi 
and Philip whose identity is somewhat uncertain. But 
Paurava was left to rule over the largest territory which 
included “ fifteen republican peoples, 5,000 considerable 
cities, and villages without number ” [Plutarch, McCrindle, 
Invasion, p. 309]. 

Thus Greek rule which had to depend so much upon 
Indian co-operation could not take root. It was not accepted 
by the people. Resistance and rebellion were dogging the 
steps of Alexander. His satrap, Nicanor, was killed by the 
ASvakas. And now, as soon as his retreat from India was 
known, his most important satrap, Philip, who controlled 
the whole country between the Hydaspes and the Hindu 
Kush, was himself murdered. The only step that Alexander 
could possibly take against this serious blow to his authority 
was to ask the Indian king of Taxila to take the place 
of Philip, with his Greek lieutfenant, Eudemos, commander of 
the Thracian contingent attached to that Satrapy. Was 
this Greek authority normal or real? 

Like all foreign invasions, Alexander’s invasion promoted 
the political unification of the country. Smaller States 
which handicapped unity were now merged in the larger 
ones, such as those of Paurava, Abhisara, or Taxila. This 

1 Plutarch, McCrindle ’s Invasion, p. 315. 
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conditions were favourable for the rise of an Indian empire 
to be shortly founded by Chandragupta. 

The general Indian position with reference to this Greek 
invasion is well expressed by the poet: 

“She let the legions thunder past 
And plunged in Thought again.” 

Coins . 1 These foreign invasions introduced foreign 
coins into India. 

The Persian gold daric, weighing about 130 grains 
(8*42 grammes), first minted by Darius, found its way into 
India where, however, it bore to silver the unfavourable 
ratio of 1:8 as against 1:13 in Persia, and could not hold its 
own. Thus Persian gold coins are rarely found in India. 

But the case was different with the Persian silver coins, 
sigloi (shekels), twenty of which were equivalent to one 
daric. A sigloi at most weighed 86*45 grains (5*6 grammes). 
These sigloi came freely into India and closely resembled 
the indigenous silver coins of India, the punch-marked 
square pieces. 

The Persian sigloi, however, did not long survive the 
overthrow of Darius III by Alexander. 

Imitation Athenian “ owl ” coins first appear in the period 
of Macedonian ascendancy, but the specimens at the British 
Museum from Rawalpindi were not of Indian but Central 
Asian origin. 

Indeed, the Indian provenance is not established for all 
imitation Athenian tetradrachms, as well as didrachms 
and drachms, found in India. 

A few smaller silver drachms of Attic weight (58 grains 
or 3*75 grammes) are, however, traceable definitely to 
India and the Pan jab as the issues of King Saubhfiti 
(Sophytes). They form the only memorial of Alexander’s 
invasion of India. 

A group of silver Macedonian tetradrachms, showing 
Zeus and Eagle,' and the significant symbol of a satrapal 
tiara, though found at Rawalpindi, are really of Central 
Asian origin. We find the later issues of these coins among 

1 See chapter xiv of Cambridge History. 
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the coins of Antiochos I who had no connection with India 
after the defeat of his predecessor, Seleucos, by Chandragupta 
Maury a. 

Especially noteworthy in this connection is the extra¬ 
ordinary silver decadrachm of Attic weight preserved in 
the British Museum for its supposed Indian connection. 
It commemorates an important incident in Alexander's 
campaign, as already noticed. Its reverse 6hows a tall 
figure, wearing cuirass, cloak, and cap, with a sword by its 
side, and holding a spear. It is supposed by Head to be the 
figure of Alexander himself. The obverse represents a 
retreating elephant bearing two riders, one of whom drives 
a lance into a pursuing horseman. Head takes this to 
represent Paurava mounted on his state-elephant at the 
Battle of the Hydaspes and aiming his javelin at’ Ambhi, the 
traitor king of Taxila, galloping after him on horse. 

Economic and Social Conditions during the Period: 
Buddhist , 1 Jain, and Greek Sources. Buddhist texts like 
the Vinaya, Sutta Pitaka, and the Jatakas, and Jain texts 
like the Acharanga, Uttaradhyayana and other Stltras 
furnish incidental allusions to economic and social conditions, 
and these may be pieced together into an interesting whole. 
No doubt all this evidence comes largely from fiction or 
stories, but even then the stories cannot escape from their 
local setting or colour, their geographical and' social back¬ 
ground. 

Centres of Settlement: Kula. The unit of settlement 
was the gtfika n* house or homestead, the habitation of the 
family or kula. The kula was a fairly comprehensive unit', 
a joint family including father and mother, children and 
grandparents, and wives and children of the sons. 

Grama: Houses. A group of houses and of such large 
families made the grama or village. Itf might be of two or 
three houses [ Prctfimoksha, 65]. But the average grwma 
of the Jataka tales consisted of families numbering from 

1 The Buddhist sources are comjfletely utilized in the Writings of both 
Dr. T. H. and Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids: Buddhist India of the former 
and articles on. the subject by the (latter in the J Economic Journal for 
September, 1901, and in JBAS. for October, 1901, and chapter viii of 
Cambridge History. 
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30 to 1,000. The cottages of a village were fairly close to 
one another. A fire starting in one might spread to the 
whole village [ Mihindapaiiha, 47]. 

The village proper was the cluster of dwellings enclosed by 
a wall or stockade with gates, grdma-dvdra [Jdt., i, 239 ; 
ii, 76, 135, iii, 9]. 

Arable Land. Beyond this enclosure lay the arable land 
of the village, the grdma-kshctra, which was itself protected 
from pests, beasts, and birds, by fences [Jdt., i, 215], snares, 
[ib., i, 143, 154], and field-watchmen [» ib., ii, 110 ; iv, 277]. 
Additions to the kshetra came from fresh clearings of forest 
land [ib., ii, 357]. 

Holdings. The village land under cultivation was made 
up of individual holdings separated from one another by 
channels dug for co-operative irrigation [ib., i, 336 ; iv, 167 ; 
v, 412 ; Dhammapada, v. 80 = 145 = Theragdthdy 19]. 
These dividing ditches, rectangular and curvilinear, which 
the Buddha saw among the cultivated fields of Magadha, 
suggested to his mind the pattern of his monk’s uniform, a 
patchwork of torn pieces of cast-off clothing [Vinaya 
Texts, ii, 207-9]. 

A holding was generally small enough to be managed 
by the family owning it, sometimes with the help of a 
hired labourer [Jdt., i, 277 ; iii, 162 ; iv, 167]. But! the 
ideal was the landlord not divorced from his land but 
cultivating it himself. A social stigma attached, to the 
“ hireling ” who is ranked below the slave [Digha., t i, 51 ; 
Ahgu., i, 145, 206 ; Milinda, 147,331], The sorry spectacle 
of sturdy peasants leaving at home their own empty barns 
and toiling as hirelings on the estates of the royal capitalist 
is deplored as a symptom of social decadence in the Jataka 
[i, 339]. 

Large holdings were not unknown. We read of estates 
of 1,000 karisas (probably acres) and more [ib., iii,/ 293 ; 
iv, 276] farmed by Brahmans, and of one requiring for its 
cultivation as many as 500 ploughs with hired labourers 
( bhatikd ) to ply plough and oxen [ib., iii, 293 ; ii, 165, 300 ; 
Sam., i, 1^1 ; Sutta Nipwta, i, 4]. 

Pastures. Beyond the arable land of the village lay its 
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common grazing grounds or pastures [ Jdt., i, 388] for its 
herds of cattle [ft* b., iii, 149 ; iv, 326] and goats [ ib., iii, 401], 
whether belonging to the king [ib., i, 240] or the commoner 
[>'&.„ i, 194, 388 ; cf. Rv., x, 19]. The villagers employed a 
common communal neatherd whose business was to pen 
the flocks at night or to return them to their owners 
by counting heads [ib., i, 388; iii, 149 [. He was called 
GopdJaka as the protector of the flocks ['£&.* v, 350]. Dairying 
was not included in his work. The pasturage was also changed 
from day to day [Angu., i, 205]. 

Graves. Besides pastures, there were suburban groves 
of the villages like the Veluvana of King Bimbisara, the 
Anjanavana of Saketa or the Jetavana of Sravasti, already 
referred to. 

Woodland. The village ended in the uncleared jungles, 
the sources of its firewood and litter [Jdt., i, 317 ; v, 103]’. 
Examples of such jungles were the Andhavana of Kosala, 
the Sitavana of Magadha, or the Prachlnavamsa-daya of the 
6akya territory, the haunts of wild beasts and brigands 
preying on caravan traffic passing through them [ib., i, 99]. 

Tenure, Rents, and Taxes. The rural economy of India 
was marked by village communities of individual peasant 
proprietors whose rights to land were limited only by the 

demands of the State. Such demands were of different 

forms, e.g. (1) Tithe on raw produce, realized in kind at the 
barn doors [ib., ii, 378] or by survey of the crops [i&.y iv, 169] 
under an official ( Mahdmdtra ) or measured out by the 
village Syndic or headman ( Grdrtiabhojaka ) himself. The 
State’s share of produce varied from one-sixth to one- 

twelfth in the Hindu law-books [e.g, Manu,, vii, 130], or 
according to the decisions of the governing authorities 
[Jdt., iii, 9]. 

Such tithes or taxes were levied by kings as well as 

republics. We read of the Mallas of Kusinara fixing a fine 
of 500 pieces on anyone who “ went not forth to welcome 
the Blessed One ” passing by their town [Vinaya, i, 247]. 
They also agreed to provide food for the Buddha and his 
Order by turns definitely fixed. The Sakyas levied on 
Lumbini the taxes called Bali and Bhdga (share of the 
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produce), of which the former was remitted completely 
by Asoka and the latter reduced to one-eighth, as stated in 
his LumbinI Pillar Inscription. 

The sovereign could remit, reduce, or give away in charity 
these tithes and taxes. We read of such gifts of a king or 
his chief queen [Jdt., v, 44] to a daughter at marriage 
[db., ii, 237, 403], a Minister [/£&.„ i, 354 ; vi, 261], a Brahman 
[ib., iii, 229 ; Digha, i, 87], or a merchant [Jdt., vi, 344]. 
We are also told of a king remitting the tithe to an 
individual [t'&L* iv, 169] or a group [db., i, 200]. 

(2) Special levy on produce for purposes of provision 
in State granaries against emergencies like war or famine 
[IA., 1896, pp. 261 f.]. 

(3) Forced labour or corv&e. We read of peasant pro¬ 
prietors providing deer-preserves for their king to escape 
from his summons to beat up game for him, leaving their 
own work [Jdt., i, 149; iii, 270]. Oppressive corvees were also 
known [ ib .„ i, 339]. 

(4) Occasional exactions like “ milk money ” presented 
by his people to a king at the birth of an heir to him [ib., t iv, 
323]. 

(5) Sovereign's right to forest lands [Digha, i, 87] and 
“ ownerless ” estates [Sam., i, 89]. 

There were transfers of land by gift or sale. We read of 
a Brahman proprietor making a gift of 1,000 karisas out 
of his estate [Jdt., iv, 281] and a merchant enforcing, on the 
ground of a stipulation, the sale of a park belonging to 
a noble against his wishes [Chullal, vi, 4, 9 f.]. The Hindu 
law-books contemplate non-cultivating landlords (Letting 
out land against a share of the produce, as we have already 
seen [Apastamba, i, 6, 18 (20); ii, 11, 28 (1)]. 

Town. Larger than the kvXa and grama was a “townlet” 
or 'nagaraka, of which the example cited is the famous 
Kusinara, the place of the Buddha’s death [Digha, ii, 146]. 
Nigatna is also the term for a town, as in the expression 
gdma-nigania frequently found in Pali literature. There 
was, of course, no hard and fast line between the grama 
and the wig am a, “ village 99 and ‘ ‘ town A town was also 
called a 'nagara, e.g. Mithila, the capital of the king of 
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Videha, whose realm included 16,000 gdmas [Jdt., iii, 365]l 
There were, lastly, the chief towns or great ciities called 
mdhdrnagard „ of which six are cited as flourishing in the 
Buddha’s time, as already described. 

Centres of Settlement mentioned in Jain texts. The Jain 
text, TJtfaradhyaycma Svitra [xxx, 15-18], specifies a large 
number and variety of settlements. These may be indicated 
as follows in an ascending order, Ghara, house ; Rathyd, 
highway ; Vdta, garden ; Asrama, hermitage ; Vtihdra, 
“ abode of Bhikshus, or a temple ' (deva-griha) SanniveSa, 
“ a halting-place for processions ” ; Samaja, “ a resting- 
place for travellers Ghosha, “ a station of herdsmen ” ; 
Sthala^sendskdndhdra, “ a military camp on high ground”; 
Sdrtha (sattha ), ‘ a caravan’s camp” ; Grama, “ village ”; 
Patti, * ‘ settlement of wild tribes ’ ’; Kheta, 1 ‘ a place fortified 
by an earthen wall” (“ Khete pamisxiprdkdraparikshipte”) ; 
Karvata or Kharvata, “a poor town ” ” surrounded by a low 
wall ” (kshullaprdkdraveshtitam) or “ the dwelling-place 
of the Karvata people ”, or, according to Kautilya, “ the 
centre of a circle of 200 villages ” (khdrvafika); Drona - 
mukha, “ a town with a harbour, to which there is access by 
water and by land like Bhrigukachchha or Tamralipti ” ; 
the centre, according to Kautilya, of a circle of 400 villages ; 
Pat tana, “ a large town ” or a centre of trade ; Matamba, 
“ an isolated town, ” which is more than 3% yojamas 
distant from the next village ; Samvdha, ** an open 
town, ” “ the abode of multitudes of men of four castes ” 
(jrrabhutachdturvarnyamivdsa), but, according to other com¬ 
mentators, “ the fortified pjace (durga-bhilvOi) t<o which are 
carried for safe custody the cropp from the fields ” (samvahdh 
samdbhumau krishim krtitvd yeshu durgdbhumishu dlidnydn* 
krishivaldh samvaJianbi raksJidbrtham) , or ” a depot (sthd/pani) 
located in a fort in the interior of hills ( parvatamUtambddi 
durge ) ; N agar a, i( a scotfree town ” which does not pay 
any of the eighteen taxes levied on a village ; RdjadJiami, 
capital of a kingdom ; Ndgama, settlement of merchants; 
Akara, mines; and Samvatta-kotta, ‘ * a fortified place of 
refuge ” xlv, ppj. 176-7 ; text, ed: Charpeiatier, 

pp. 213, 384]. 
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The Sutrakritdnga [ii, 2 (13)], however, defines somewhat 
differently some ef these terms. The Grama is characterized 
by an enclosure (of thorns, bushes, and trees); Nagara 
by four large gopuras or gateways ; Kheta by river and hill 
surrounding it ; Kharvata by hills on all sides ; Matamba by 
its association (as headquarters) with a cluster of 10,000 
gramas (d-alitadas,asataih grdmairyuktam) ; Pattana as 
a mart for precious metals ( ratna-yoirih ), or a mining centre; 
Drona as being encircled by the sea ( sindhuvelavalayitam ) ; 
and Sambddhana as being situated on the summit of a hill. 

Arts and Crafts. A considerable degree of economic 

development seems to have been achieved on the basis of the 

settled life and physical conditions described above. 

We have already indicated the agricultural conditions and 

progress of the times. As regards arts and crafts, eighteen 

important handicrafts are frequently referred to in the 

Jatakas which make specific* mention of some of tliese, 

“ the wood workers, the smiths, the leather-dressers, the 

painters, and the rest, experts in various crafts” [Jdt., i, 

267, 314; iii, 281 ; iv, 411 ; vi, 22]. The term for ‘ smith 

was kammdra which, like its English equivalent, applied 

to a worker in any metal. The term vaddhakd similarly 

applied to all kinds of woodcraft, whether cart-4naking or 

ship-building [Jdt., iv, 207]. Carts were of different kinds, 

ydhia, ratha, or sakata [tb.]. Architecture also involved special 

modes of woodwork done by the tliapatoi* tachchhalca (planer) 

and bhamnakdra (turner) [*&., i, 201 ; iv, 323 ; Mil'. 330, 

345 ; MajjJuima, i, 56, 396 ; iii, 144 ; Dhp., ver. 80]. A 

vaddhaki settlement is mentioned ais turning out furniture 
• • 

as well as seagoing ships [Jdt.), iv, 159]. There was also 
the worker in stone, pdshdnia-kottaka, building houses or 
hollowing a hole in a crystal as a cage for mouse [ib., i, 479]. 
Other dignified crafts mentioned are ivory-working, weaving, 
confectionery, jewellery, and work in precious metals, 
pottery, making of bow and arrow, of garlands, and the like. 

Undignified Labour. The dignity of labour was not 
always recognized. Certain arts and crafts were condemned 
as hdna-sippas, despised callings, such as those of hunters 
and trappers, fishermen, butchers, and tanners, deriving 
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their livelihood from destruction of life; as also snake- 
charming, acting, dancing, music, rush-weaving, and 
chariot-making, the peculiar occupations of the aboriginal 
folks. 

Localization of Industries. Villages grew up by specializing 
in certain crafts. We have mention of villages of potters 
[ Jdt.y iii, 376], of woodwrights [ib., ii, 18, 405 ; iv, 159, 207]„ 
or of ironsmiths [db., iii, 281] serving the whole countryside 
with a supply of such articles as razors, axes, ploughshares, 
goads, and needles. On the Ganges, or farther inland, lay 
villages of trappers [ib., vi, 71 ( nesadagdma ); Therlgdthd 

Comm., 220 (migaluddakagdma) ], supplying game, skins, 
ivory, and the like. 

Within the town, industries located themselves along 
certain streets or in certain parts. We read of the ivory 
workers’ street ( vlthi ) in Benares [Jdt\, i, 320 ; ii, 197], 
the dyers’ street [ib., iv, 81], the Vessas’ (Vai§yas=merchants) 
street [db., vi, 485], or the weavers’ “ place ” (thdna) 
[ib., i, 356]. 

Trade. Trade was both foreign and inland, sea-borne 
and riverine, export and import. 

The evidence on the foreign sea-borne trade is com¬ 
paratively meagre. But it is definite. We read of Prince 
Mahajanaka sailing from Champa for Suvannabhfimi 
[db., vi, 34 f.], of Mahinda from Pataliputta to Tamalitti 
and thence to Ceylon [Vin., iii, 338 (Samaniapdsddikd) ]. 
A whole village of defaulting woodwrights is described as 
escaping at night down the Ganges in a “ mighty ship ” 
from Benares out to the sea [Jdt., iv, 159]. An accomplished 
helmsman brings safe by Ships “ passengers for India from 
off the sea to Benares by river ” [ib., ii, 112] . We read , of 
traders coasting round India from Bharukachchha to 
Suvannabhumi [ib., iii, 188], touching at a port of Ceylon 
on the way [ib., ii, 127 ff.]. The cargo of a newly arrived 
ship attracts a hundred merchants to buy it up [db*, i, 122]. 

The ships of the times were large enough to accommodate 
“ hundreds ” of passengers. We read of 500 traders on 
board ill-fated ships [ibj, 128 ; v, 75], and of 700 under the 
safe pilotage of Supjparaka [ib., iv, 138 ff.]. 
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Later evidence of about first century a.d. points to a wide 
range of Indian sea-borne trade. The Milindapanha [359; ii, 
269 in SBE., xxxvi], has the following interesting passage: 

“ As a shipowner who has become wealthy by constantly 
levying freight in some seaport town, will be able to traverse 
the high seas, and go to Vanga or Takkola, or China, or 
Sovira, or Surat, or Alexandria, or the Koromandel coast, 
or Further India, or any other place where ships do con¬ 
gregate. ’’ 

These were the days of brisk sea-trade between India 
and the Roman empire as testified to in foreign works like 
the Periplus and Pliny’s Natural History and in indigenous 
Tamil works speaking of a number of port-towns developed 
on the coasts of southern India, such as Kaviri-pattinam 
(Kamara in PeHplus = Khabari of Ptolemy), capital of 
Chola Kingdom at the mouth of the Kaveri, where were 
found many Yavana (Yona = Ionian) merchants [see my 
History of Indian Shipping]. 

Inland Trade and Trade-routes. Inland trade was carried 
on by carts and caravans. We read of Anathapindika’s 
caravans travelling south-east from SavatthI to Rajagaha 
and back (about 300 miles) [ Jdt i, 92, 348], and also to 
the “ borders ”, probably towardis Gandhara [ ib ., i, 377 f.]. 
To ensure easy fording of rivers, this route must have passed 
along the foot of the mountains up to Kusinara between 
which and Rajagaha lay halts at tkvelve intermediate 
stations (gdmas or nagaras ) including Vesall, with a single 
crossing of the Ganges at Patna according to the recorded 
itinerary of the Buddha’s last ministering journey [Dighu, ii, 
Sutt'anta xvi, 81 ff.]. 

Another important route led south-west from SavatthI 
to Patitthana (Paitham) with six intermediate halts [Sutta 
Nipfata, vv. 1,011-13] and frequent crossings of rivers. 
We read of boats going up the Ganges to Sahajati [ Vhuiya 
Texts , iii, 401] and up the Yamuna to KosambI [ ib p>. 382], 
There were no bridges in those days but only fording-places 
and ferries for crossing rivers [Ja%., iii, 228]‘. Manu, as we 
have seen, speaks of cart-ferrr*ies [viii, 404 ff.]. .Setu was not 
a bridge but only an embankment. 

\ 
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A third route led westwards to Sind, the home of horses 
and asses [ Jdt ., i, 124, 178, 181 ; ii, 31, 287], and to Sovlra 
[Vimdna-vatthu (Comm.), 336] and its ports, with its capital 
called Roruva [Jdt., iii, 470], or Roruka [Digha, ii, 235; 
Divyavad&na, 544]. We read of overland caravans going 
“ east and west ” [Jdt, i, 98 f.], and across deserts requiring 
days to cross (the deserts of Rajput'ana),’ steering in. the 
coolness of nights by the stars, under the land-pilot, Thala- 
niyydmaka [ib., i, 107]. 

Beyond the western, ports, merchants went “ out of 
sight of land ” into the ocean and traded with Baveru 
(Babylon). 

Lastly, tliere was the great north-west overland trade 
route linking India with Central and Western Asia by way 
of Taxila and cities of the Gangetic valley like Saketa, 
Savattlil, Benares, or Rajagaha [Viiw Texts * ii, 174 f. ; 
Mahdvagga, viii, 1, 6 if.]. As a very frequented road, it was 
free from dangers. We read of students travelling in numbers 
to Takkasila, unattended and unarmed [ Jdt\ ii, 277], for 
education (see my “ Ancient Indian Education ” ch. xx). 

Bazaars. Foodstuffs were generally not introduced into 
towns but sold at their gates. We read of the sale of fish at 
a gate of Savatfhl [Psalms of the Brethreyi, 166], of green¬ 
grocery at the four gates of Uttara-Panchala [Jdt., iv, 445] 
and of venison at' the cross-roads ( dihghdfaka ) outside Benares 
lift., iii, 49 ; v, 458 ; vi, 62], where were located the surid 
or slaughter-houses. We are told of people “ going for 
alms to a village just outside the gates of Benares where 
they had plenty to eat ” [£6.‘, i, 361]. The city of Mithila 
was served by four nigamas in its four suburbs, east, south, 
west, and north. These are also called yavarmajjhaho, 
“ market-towns ” [t&.* vi, 330 (Cowell’s trans. p. 157)]. 

On some of the bas-reliefs on the Bharhutl Stupa, the 
Jataka is labelled Yavarmajjhalciya. 

Within tlie towns could be seen workshops [ Psalms of 
the Brethren, 24] and bazaars. We read of dpaiui, or shops, 
where arrows, carriages, and other goods for sale are kept 
on view [Jdt, ii, 267 ; iv, 488 ; vi, 99 ; 7% iv, 248 ( Chulla 
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Vagga, x, 10, 4], and also of Stores called antardpana [Jat., i, 
55, 350 ; iii, 406]. The successful shopkeeper ( dpannka 

pdpanika) was noted for his shrewdness, judgment, industry, 
and business connections [Angu., i, 115 f.]. In the bazaars 
could be had textile fabrics [Vitv., iv, 250 f.],, groceries and 
oils [ib., iv, 248-9], grain [ Jdt ., ii, 267], greengroceries 
[ib., i, 411], perfumes and flowers [ib., i, 290 f.iv, 82; 
vi, 336 ; Yin. Texts, iii, 343], works of gold and jewellery 
[Jdt., iv, 223], and other commodities. Strong liquors were 
sold at the taverns ( pdndgdra or dpana ) [ib., i, 251 f. ; 

268 f. ; vi, 328]. But dealing was disapproved for pious 
people in strong drinks, poisons, flesh, daggers, and slaves 
[Angu., iii, 208]. 

Prices. These were not regulated by statute* but left 
free to be determined by haggling [ Jdt i, 111 f. ; 195 ; 

ii, 222, 289, 424 f.], by competition [ib., iii, 282 f.], and even 
by adulteration [ib., i, 220], and sometimes by custom, 
as in the case of “ a 100-piece slave-girl [ib., 1, 299]. 

Speculation or “ dealing in futures ” was also practised. 
We read of a local corner in hay [tib., i, 121], and of huge 
profits of 200 and 400 per cent [ib., i, 109 ; iv, 2]. In one 
case, there was a profit of 20,000 per cent, in spite of a heavy 
drain of 1,000 coins paid for a carriage, a pavilion at the 
Benares docks, and to the men ( purusd ) and ushers ( patihdrd) 
who had to be satisfied [ib., i, 121 f.]. There is also on record 
the famous fancy price paid by the merchant-prince Anatha- 
pindika in coins numerous enough to cover the ground 
of the grove called Jetavana, though the metal of the* coin 
is not stated [ib., i, 92 ; Vim, ii, 158 f. ( CJmlla Vagga, 
vi, 4, 9)]. 

Prices were, however, fixed for royal purchases by the 
court valuer ( agglia-kdraka ) whose task was difficult in 
buying at the cheapest rates for the king and refusing bribes 
offered by tradesmen for higher rates [Jdt., i, 124 f. ; ii, 31 ; 
Psalms of Brethren, 25, 212]. He might still fail to please 
the king and get from him a niggardly bonus [Jdt., iv, 138]. 

Taxes and Trade. These amounted to one-twentieth on 
each consignment of indigenous goods imported into a town 
and to one-tenth, plus a sample, on each foreign import, 

39 
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according to Baudhayana [i, x, 18, w. 14, 15], Gautama 
fx, 26], and Manu [viii, 398-400] already cited. One Jataka 
[vi, 347] tells of a king remitting t'o a subject these octrois 
collected at the gates of his capital. The king was also 
entitled to a discount on sale of one article to him every 
month by way of commutation of the rdjakdrya due from a 
merchant ( arghdpachayena) [Gautama, x, 35]. 

Medium of Exchange: Coins. Barter was giving place 
to money economy and was confined to certain contingencies. 
The use of money was forbidden to a Samgha [ Vin., iii, 237 ; 
ii, 294 f. ( Chulla Vagga, xii, If.)]. A wanderer gives a wood- 
lander his gold pin for getting a meal [Jdt., vi, 519]. A dog 
is bought for a cloak and a coin [*6. # ii, 247]. But normally 
coins were used to state prices of all marketable articles, 
including ‘ 1 fees, pensions, fines, loans, stored treasure, and 
income ” [JRAS., 1901, pp. 882 f.]. 

The term for coin in Buddhist texts is kahapana 
(= karshapana). They do not know of the Purdnas. Other 
varieties of coins were known as 'nikkha and suvanna, both 
of gold, and bronze or copper tokens as kamsa, pdda, 
mdsaka (mdsha ), and kdkanikd. 

The values of coins varied with time and place. The 
Viinaya [iii, 45] states: ‘‘ At that time (of BimbisSra or 
Ajatasattu), at R&jagaha, five mdsakas were equal to one 
pdda-. ’ ’ 

Credit. We read of signet rings given as deposit or 
security [Jdt., i, 121], of wife or children pledged or sold for 
debt [ib., bi, 521 ; Th&rigathd, 444], of I.O.U. y s or schedules 
of debts ( ina-panricfoii ) [Jdt., i, 230 ; cf. 227, panne drop&tvd], 
and of a bankrupt asking his creditors t'o produce their 
schedules of debts only to drown himself before their eyes 
[ib., iv, 256]. A debtor was disqualified from admission as 
a Bhikkhu to a Samgha in the interests of social order [Viyi., 
i, 76 ( Mahdvagga, i, 46)]. 

Money-lending and Interest. The term for interest was 
vriddhd, Pali vaddhi. Money-lending, ina-ddna, is approved 
as an honest calling, along with tillage, harvesting, and trade 
[Jdt, iv, 422]. It is also tolerated by Gautama [x, 6 ; xi, 21]. 
But usury is universally condemned [Manu> iii, 153, 180 ; 
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viii, 152, 153 ; Vasishtha, ii, 41, 42 ; Baudhayana, i, 5, 

10, 23-5 ; already cited]. 

Money-lending was a profession. The richer folks preferred 
to hoard their wealth in various ways. It' was hidden under 
the ground [Jdt., i, 225, 375 f., 424 ; ii, 308 ; iii, 24, 116], 
or under the river bank in brazen jars [ib., i, 227, 323], 
or kept in custody with friends [ ib., vi, 521]. In the case 
of large mansions, a convenient place for securing it was 
found above the doorway (, dvdra-kotthalca ) [ib., i, 351 ; 

11, 431]. Particulars of the wealth thus hoarded, its nature 
and amount, were recorded on gold or copper plates [ib., iv, 
7, 488 ; vi, 29 ; iv, 237]. 

Organization : Guilds. There was some amount of 
economic organization in the form of guilds, partnerships, 
and varieties of co-operative enterprise. Gautama [xi, 21], 
as we have already seen, mentions guilds ( vargas ) of “plough¬ 
men, traders, herdsmen, money-lenders, and artisans ", 
and recognizes their right to make their own laws to be 
respected by the king. The Jatakas tell of eighteen craft- 
guilds called Srenis [Jdt., i, 267, 314 ; iii, 281 ; etc.]. Each 
Guild had its President ( Pamukha ) or Alderman ( Jetthaka ) 
who counted with the king. Sometimes, different guilds 
were federated under a common head who was both th/eir 
president and treasurer ( Bhanddgdrika ) when there were 
internal quarrels, as there were at Savatthl [ib.'* ii, 12, 52] 
and Benares. Such a federation among carpenters’ guilds 
is perhaps indicated in the expression Mahd^vaddhakii in the 
Jataka [vi, 332]. 

Each industry was organized under an Elder, if not a full- 
fledged guild. We read of Jetthakas for garland-makers 
[Jdt., iii, 405], robbers or brigands, 500 families of whom lived 
in a village near Uttara-Paiichala [ib., i, 296 f. ; ii, 388»; iv, 
430], and for seamen (niyydmaka = pilots) [ib., iv, 137]. 

Trade had its chief called S&tthi. The great Setthi was the 
commercial magnate Anathapindika of SavatthI who was 
attended by 500 Setthis at his function of presenting the 
Buddha with the Jetavana Vihara [ib., i, 93]. He was the 
head of a commercial federation, a Mdhcbsetthi, with so many 
amisetthis under him [ib., v, 384 ; Vin., i, 19 ( Mahdvagga, 
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i, 9)]. The jurisdiction of a Setthi is indicated by the 
expression setthi-chhatta (umbrella of sovereignty) [Vimdna- 
vatthu (Comm.), 66]. The word setthi is itself connected with 
the word thdna or office [Jdt., i, 122 ; Vin. Texts., i, 102, 
n. 3]. 

Caravan traffic called for its special organization and staff 
to cope with its dangers and difficulties. Different merchants 
with their carts and caravan followers made up a company 
under a Captain called Sattha-vdha to whom they looked 
for direction as to halts, watering, routes, fording, and 
danger-spots [Digha, ii, 342 f. ; cf. Jdt., i, 98], though his 
authority was not always obeyed [Jdt., i, 108, 368 ; ii, 295 ; 
iii, 200]. It was a loose kind of federation or syndicalism. 
There were also other common officers, the Thalanvyydmaka, 
“ land-pilots, who acted as escortSs and guides against 
dangers to travel from “ drought, famine, wild beasts, 
robbers, and demons ” [Jut., i, 107 ; i, 99]. 

Agriculturists also had a chief called Bhojaka who repre¬ 
sented them in matters municipal and political, and was 
entitled to certain special dues and fines for his position 
[ib., i, 199]. 

Partnerships. These were permanent [ib., i, 404 ; ii, 181] 
as well as temporary or occasional [ib., i, 111 ; Digha, ii, 
342]. We read of a caravan of many merchants sharing a 
treasure trove and its profits and making collevtive gifts 
to the Buddha [Jdt., ii, 294 ff.]; of Benares traders combining 
in work and play [ib., ii, 248]; of concerted action in freights 
between dealers [ib., i, 121]; of merchants chartering a 
common vessel [ib., iv, 138 ff., vi, 34]. 

Caste and Craft. Craftsmanship rested on hereditary 
skill. It was usual for the son to follow the calling of his 
father. “ Chunda the smith is called Chunda Smithson ” 
[Majjhima, i, 256; Digha, ii, 127 f. ( Kammdraputto and 
Kammdj-o); Jdt. i, 98, 194, 312; iii, 79; iii, 330 f. ( Nesddo = 
Ijuddaputtv = Isuddo); v, 356-8] 

But the social atmosphere of the Jatakas does not show 
that caste was completely determining craft. We find 
instances of princes working as trader with a caravan 
[ib., iv, 84], as a potter, florist, and cook in succession 
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[ib., b, 290-3], as an archer [ib., ii, 87] on hire, or as a 
menial servant [ib., iv, 169]. We find Kshatriyas of the 
Sakya and Koliya clans working in the fields of their ** bhojakas, 
amachchhas, and upardjas ” and quarrelling for priority 
of right to irrigate [ib., v, 412]. Similarly, we find Brahmans 
taking to trade [ib., iv, 15 f. ; v y 22, 471], and even working 
as archens [ib., iii, 219 ; b, 127 f. ; i, 356 f. (servant of a 
weaver)], trappers [ib., ii, 200; vi, 170 ff.], and carpenters 
[ib., iv, 207 f.]. The Jatakas give to Brahmans the following 
occupations: tillage, tending cattle, trade, hunting, 

carpentry, weaving, policing of caravans, archery, driving 
of carriages, and even snake-charming [ii, 165 ; iii, 293 ; 
iv, 167, 276 ; iii, 401 ; iv, 15 ; v, 22, 471 ; ii, 200 ; vi, 170; 
iv, 207, 457 ; v, 127] and hold up a Brahman peasant as a 
supremely pious man, and even a Bodhisattva [iii, 162]. 
We also find a deer-trapper becoming the bosom friend of a 
Setthi without any social barrier between them [ib., iii, 
49 f.]; a weaver turning an archer [ib., ii, 87] ; a farmer 
taking to contemptible rush-weaving [ib., iv, 318] ; and a 
person of high caste turning his hand to any job he finds 
in distress [ib., i, 120 ff.] till he settles down as a Setthi’s 
son-in-law! There is an instance of a father, without 
reference to his own occupation, asking his son to choose 
between Writing, Accounting, and Money-changing ( riipa ) 
[ Vin., i, 77 ( Mahdvagga, i, 49, 1; iv, 128]. 

There was thus considerable mobility of labour in both 
directions, vertical and horizontal. But this does not mean 
that the restrictions of caste did not not at all operate in those 
days. The demand for a girl of certified Sakya birth led to 
the destruction of the whole Sakya clan by the venge*ful 
Kosala king [ib., ib, 144 f.]. The Brahman Esukarl of 
SavatthI assigns to Brahman maintenance by alms, bow and 
arrow to Kshatriya, village and dairy farming to Vai£ya, 
and sickle and yoke to the Sudra [ Majjliima, ii, 180]. The 
Vdsettha^suiia discussion [Sutta N'ipdta, iii, 9] of the spiritual 
content of the term brahmana shows the strength of the 
current conceptions regarding caste and its ideals. One 
Jataka [iv, 363 f.] condemns Brahmans as losing their caste 
for taking to unlawful occupations like agriculture, trade. 
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and other callings. Thus the strict Brahman tradition about 
caste as defined in the Smritis is also recognized in Buddhist 
canonical works. But that tradition itself allows the pursuit 
of a lower occupation by a higher caste as ** dpad-dhamna ”, 
in emergencies and distress, as already stated. 

Slavery. Slavery was the consequence of capture [Jdt., iv, 
220 ; vi, 135], commutation of death sentence, debt [ ib ., vi, 
521], wilful debasement [I'm., i, 72 ( Mahdvagga, i, 39, 1) ; 
Sum. Vil., i, 168], or judicial punishment [Jdt., i, 200]. 
It could be ended by payment ( ib., vi, 547] or by the will of 
the slave’s master [ib., v, 313 ; Digha., i, 72]. A slave was 
liable to be “ beaten, branded, imprisoned, and poorly 
rationed ” [Jdt., i, 451 f.J, but actual cases of ill-treatment 
are rarely recorded. On the other hand, a slave working as 
valet and footman is petted and even taught writing 
and handicrafts [ib.]. An undischarged slave was not 
eligible for monkhood [Vin., i, 76 ( Mahdvagga, i, 46 f.‘] 

Economic and Social Conditions from Greek Sources. 
These throw some further interesting light on the economic 
and social conditions of the times. 

Towns. The centres of economic prosperity in the Panjab 
were its numerous towns testified to by the Greek writers, 
as already stated. Besides the towns which also served as 
centres of defence or garrisons in the country of the ASvakas, 
such as Massaga or Aornus, the Glaussai counted thirty- 
seven towns to their credit, while the remainder of the 
Pan jab under the Malloi and Oxydrakai and other tribes is 
stated to have as many “ as 5,000 towns 

Architecture. Some of these towns showed creditable* design 
in town planning and architecture. Massaga, for 
instance, was built as a fort, commanding great natural 
advantages, on an eminence inaccessible on all sides against 
steep rock, treacherous morass, deep stream, and a rampart 
guarded by a deep moat to boot. According to Curtius, the 
rampart “ was thirty-five stadia (= about four miles) in 
circumference, with a basis of stone-work supporting a 
superstructure of unburnt, sun-dried bricks. The brickwork 
was bound into a solid fabric by means of stones Early 
Indian architecture was not always, or everywhere and 
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exclusively, wooden, This has been also proved by the 
Indus Valley discoveries of structures of remotest times. 
The town of Aornus was similarly planned on a high hill, 
with its water-supply arranged by tapping a local spring, 
and food grown with the labour of a thousand men in an 
adjoining field to render the fort self-contained against a 
siege. 

Manufactures. But besides the towns, other signs of 
material progress may be seen in the presents or spoils 
secured by Alexander at different places. These included 
quantities of cotton goods, bucklers of ox-hide, skins of 
lizards, tortoise shells (mentioned as exports in the Periplus 
of first century a.d.), “ 100 talents of steel ” ( ferri caniduJi, 
“ white iron, ” which Cunningham considers to be nickel). 
All these came from -the Oxydrafcai and MaLloi. Besides 
these nickel coins, there were also the silver issues, already 
referred to, of King Sophytes (Saubhuti), supposed to be 
imitation Athenian “ owls ”, showing as they do the king's 
head on obverse, and a cock and his name in Greek characters 
on reverse. The King of Taxila presented Alexander with 
** 200 talents of silver and golden crowns Other manu¬ 
factures of the times are indicated in the equipment described 
of the Indian soldiery, the iron-topped arrows, javelins, 
swords, and lances, and also in the abundance of carts and 
boats and chariots used for both trade and war. 

Live Stock. Agricultural progress is indicated in the 
accounts of live-stock. A fine breed of 230,000 oxen was 
captured by Alexander in the country of the ASvakas and 
sent off to Macedonia. He received from Taxila 3,000 fat 
oxen and 10,000 sheep, from Saubhuti his fighting dogs, and 
from the Kshudrakas tame lions and tigers. Horses and 
elephants were of course in great use. 

Ascetics. Regarding social conditions, most interesting 
information is given about the highest class or caste in 
society, described as “ Philosophers ” or “ Sophists ”. 
These were divided into two classes, called Brahmans and 

Sarmanes The Brahmans spend thirty-seven years in 
studentship, living with their teacher “in a grove near 
the city, using beds of leaves and skins, living sparely. 
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practising celibacy and abstinence from flesh-food, listening 
to discourse, and admitting others to discussion. ’ ’ This 
is the system or Brahmacharya. Then the Brahman 
“departs to his own property”, marries, “lives in freedom 
and luxury, wearing muslins and golden ornaments, eating 
flesh but not' that of the domesticated animals.” As to the 
“Sarmanes” (= Sanskrit &ram anas, a term applied to ascetics, 
whether Buddhist or non-Buddhist), “they live in the forests 
on leaves and wild fruits, wearing barks of trees,” and always 
meditating and worshipping the gods. Some of them were 
“Medical philosophers”, “treating people by diet and not 
by medicines,” and preferring “medicines to be applied 
externally ” to “ drugs ”. Others chose to be diviners 
and masters of incantations ”. There was “ a higher and 
finer sort ” of them [Megasthenes, Fragment 40 = Strabo, xv, 
c. 711 f.]‘. Strabo mentions another class of Philosophers 
called Pramanav, who were ‘ 4 argumentative and captious 
[xv, c. 719]. These may be identified as the Prdmanikas 
depending on, and following their own views of, pramdna 
or the means of reaching right knowledge. Thus they were not 
blindly orthodox or superstitious and ritualistic and hence 
are described by Strabo as laughing at Brahmans, i.e. 
the formalist priesthood. Strabo further classifies 
“ Brahmans ” into (1) those who dwell in the mountains; 
(2) the naked ones ; and (3) those who live in the world. 

A point of interest is that 4 4 women are permitted to share 
in the philosophic life ” with the ascetics on condition that 
they “ observe sexual continence like the men ” [Megasthenes 
Fragment 40]. This is also observed by Nearchus and Strabo 
[xv, c. 718]. 

Art and Architecture. The pre-historic monumental remains, 
palaeolithic, neolithic, or chalcolithic such as those of the Indus 
Valley, have been already noticed. Those for the later periods up 
to 325 b.c. are comparatively rare and meagre in proportion 
to the importance of their general history, the magnitude 
of their achievements in other spheres of learning, culture, 
and civilization. The reason for this paucity of architectural 
achievements was the perishable character of the material 
then used, which was earth or wood, stucco,' bamboo, or 
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timber. It was no less due to a philosophy of l'fe which 
insisted on its simplicity, on “ plain living and high think¬ 
ing ”. Architecture, like other arts, had to find a religious 
origin and justification. It originated in the religious need 
of constructing Ydj rid-v cd\is and Yajua-sdlas, altars and 
halls for the performance of Vedic sacrifice. The Vedis 
had to be built also in different forms, such as “ falcon ”, 
“ chariot ”, or “man with uplifted arms ”, as stated in the 
Tadttirlya Samhitd, and this gave scope to design. 

A Vedic fire-altar is traced in a hollow cave, hemispherical 
in shape, and with an opening like a chimney at the centre, 
discovered at Cananore in Malabar. Certain rock-cut 
tombs discovered near Tellicherry in Malabar are also 
believed to be of the Vedic age. Vedic burial-mounds are 
also unearthed at Lauriya-Nandangarh together with the 
content of a small gold leaf upon which was impressed the 
figure of a nude female supposed to be the Earth Goddess of 
the Vedic burial hymns. We may next mention the walls 
and fortifications of the old city of Rajagriha (Rajgir) and 
remains of houses, which were all built of rude and rough 
cyclopean masonry, rare examples of such structures of 
durable material in that age. As already related, these 
ruins were of the time of Bimbisara (c. 603-551 b.c.), the 
founder of Girivraja, 4 hill-fort.* He changed the capital 
later to new Rajagriha. His architect and town planning 
expert is named as Mahagovinda. His son, AjataSatru 
(o. 551-519 b.c. ), as a Buddhist in his later days, is stated 
to have erected a pandal at the entrance to the Sattapianni 
Cave in the hills of Rajagriha for purposes of the second 
Buddhist Council and provided for Bhikkhus all requisites 
(see references given above). 

The next type of buildings for which remains are extant 
for the period is what is called the Stupa, literally “something 
raised ”, a mound. -A mound was raised over the relics of 
holy persons and was known as a Chaitya, from chitd, a 
funeral pile. Later, the sense of the term Chaitya was 
extended so as to mean not merely the Stupa but any temple 
or altar, or a shrine of relics. We have already seen how 
early Jain texts use the term chaitya ( cheie ) even in the 
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sense of a park. The Stupa came to be used as a Buddhist 
architectural term for a mound containing relics of the 
Buddha, his ashes, bones, hair, or tooth, or relics of famous 
Buddhist saints or teachers. 

The oldest St LI pa found up to date is that found in ruins 
at Piprahwa on the Nepal frontier. It was built in brick 
and contained an urn bearing the following inscription : 

“ This shrine for relics of the Buddha, the august One, is 
the pious foundation ( sukiti ) of the Sakyas, His brethren, 
in association with their sisters, their children, and their 
wives.” When opened, it was almost perfect as a solid 
cupola or domed mass of brickwork 116 feet in diameter at 
the base and 22 feet in height, built round and on a massive 
stone coffer in which were enshrined relics of the body of the 
Buddha. The bricks were huge slabs, set in mud mortar, 
of which the largest measured 16 X 11 X • 3 inchels. ‘ ‘ The 
masonry of the stupa is excellent of its kind, well and truly 
laid ; • the great sandstone coffer could not be better made ; 
and the ornaments of gold, silver, coral, crystal, and precious 
stones which were deposited in honour of the holy relics 
display a high degree of skill in the arts of the lapidary and 
goldsmith ” [V. A. Smith in Imperial Gazetteer , ii. 102-3]. 

As the inscription on the Stupa attributes its construction 
to the § Sky as, it may be taken to be one of the original 
eight Stupas in which, according to Mahdparinibbdnar 
Suttanxta , were enshrined the bodily relics of the Buddha 
by eight different claimants, among whom were included the 
Sakvas of Kapilavastu. That there were in existence 
Stupas older than the time of Asoka is stated by Asoka 
himself in one of his inscriptions (Nigall Sagar Pillar Inscrip¬ 
tion). There he states that he enlarged to double its original 
size the Stupa of Buddha Konagamana (Kanakamuni), which 
thus had been in existence before his time. 

Recent excavation at Buxar carried out by Dr. A. Banerji- 
Sastri have brought to light remains of a very ancientJ 
civilization in the Gangetic Valley, disclosing the ruins of 
a Chalcolithic city (third millemum b.c.) at about 52 feet 
below the present surface level, and a series of terra-cottas 
of two types, Crude, showing affinity with Sumer and Sind, 
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and Subtle and Finished, to be compared with pre-Sumerian 
Eridu and the Aegean. “ These two strata of terra-ootta 
preceding the primitive stone Yakshas of the fourth century 
b.c. point to the pre-Aryan culture-currents ” [Dr. A. Banerji- 
Sastri in Indian Science Congress Handbook to Patna, 1933, 
pp. 19-23]. ' 

“ India, in centuries and perhaps milleniums b.c.. was 
culturally an integral part of an ‘Ancient East’ that extended 
from the Mediterranean to the Ganges Valley. In this ancient 
world there prevailed a common type of culture, which 
may well have had a continuous history extending upwards 
from the stone age. Some of its most widely distributed 
decorative, or, more accurately shaking, symbolic motifs, 
such as the cults of sun and fire, may go back to that remote 
past ; more sophisticated motifs and technical discoveries 
may have originated in any part of the area ; a majority, 
perhaps hi southern Mesopotamia, others in India or in 
Egypt ’ ’ [Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy in his History of IncLiam 
aiid Indonesian Art, pp. 13-14] 

Statues. We have also to assign to this period the 
colossal statues of figures now identified as those of Yakshas 
or Yakshis. So far eleven examples of these have been 
discovered, as follows, viz. (1) Parkham (Muttra) Yaksha ; 
(2) Baroda (Muttra) Yaksha : (3) YakshI in another village 
of Muttra, worshipped as Mansa Devi : (4) another Muttra 
Yaksha newly discovered ( U.P.H.S.J., May 1933, p. 95) : 
(5) Patna Yaksha, now in the Indian Museum ; (6) another 
Patna Yaksha statue in the Indian Museum ; (7) Female 

Chauri-bearer from Didarganj, Patna ; (8) inscribed 

M • _ 

Manibhadra Yaksha from Pawaya (Gwalior) ; (9) Besnagar 
Female Statue ; (10) a second Besnagar Female Statue ; and 

(11) fragments of a Yaksha Statue found at Kosam. 

Of these, numbers (1), (3), (6), (7), and (8) bear inscrip¬ 
tions. The inscriptions on numbers (1) and (8) mention 
the label Manibhadra (general of Kubera) for the images. 
The inscription on (3) mentions the label “ Yakshi LaySvfi ’ ’ 
together with the name of the sculptor, Naka, and his 
teacher, Kunika, who is himself mentioned as the pupil of 
Gonxitaka in the inscription of number (1). The two Patna 
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statues contain, inscriptions mentioning “ Bhagavan Akshata- 
nlvika ” (Kubera) and the “ Yaksba Sarvatra-Nandi ”. 

As the figures of all these statues are closely alike, we may 
infer in the light of these inscribed labels that the statuses are 
those of Yakshas or Yakslils. 

These statues may, therefore, be taken as some of the 
earliest examples of indigenous Indian art, of pqptilar or 
folk-art, the art of the masses, whose religion meant the 
worship of minor deities like the Yakshas or Yakshls, 
Nagas or Nagis, Gandharvas. Apsaras, Tree- and Water- 
spirits, and the like. This art may be distinguished from 
the art of the cultured classes, the official or Court art, 
which is seen at its best later, in the time of Asoka. We have 
already seen how Indian art had much earlier origins in 
the discoveries at Mohenjodaro and Harappa testifying 
to its capacity for successful treatment of the natural forms 
of plants, animals, and even of men and women. It is no 
wonder that the progress registered in later Maury an art 
should be the outcome of a long course of evolution of which 
some evidence may be found in these statues. We have 
also some literary evidence on the subject. All these statues 
show in common the use of torque or necklace on which 
Panini*s grammar has a Sutra [iv, 2. 96] to explain the 
formation 44 graiveyaka. ”, “ ornament for the neck.” Panini 
also uses the term Takshan [v, 4, 95] in the sense of a sculptor 
or a stone-cutter as distinguished from the Ratha-Kdra and 
Vardhaki as wood wrights. He also mentions Ora/ma- 

Hlpls [tb.] in the sense ofartisans in the employ of the 
village community ”, as distinguished from Rdja£&pis t 
“ the Court artists,” as mentioned by Kdsikd. The former 
class of artisans may be taken to be the representatives of 
folk art as contrasted with the aristocratic art of the cities 
and cultivated society for which the other class of sculptors 
had catered. 

As regards the artistic merits of these Yaksha statues, 
Dr. A. K. Coomarswamy considers them to be “ informed by 
an astounding physical energy not obscured by their 
archaic stiffness, and expressive of an immense material 
force in terms of sheer volume * ’ ; representing ‘ 1 an art of 
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mortal essence almost brutal in its affirmation, not yet 
spiritualized and without any suggestion of introspection, 
subjectivity, or spiritual aspiration ’“ Stylistically, the 
type is massive and voluminous and altogether plastically 
conceived, not bounded by outlines. ’ ’ This type is later 
represened in examides like the Mathura Bodhisattva 
image in the Lucknow Museum, or the image of Bodhisattva 
Sakyamuni at Sarnath, which is mentioned in its inscription 
as being the gift of Bhikshu Bala of Mathura. These later 
images were in fact cast into the plastic moulds of the Yaksha 
forms conceived by the ancient Indian national school of art. 
Examples of Mathura work made of the characteristic 
material of Mathura, red sand-stone, figures of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas, have been found at many centres outside 
Mathura, such as Sarnath, Sahet Mahet, Kusinara or 
Bodh-Gaya, while the earlier art of Yaksha statues has left 
marks of its influence on that of Bharhut and Sanchi in its 
many figures of minor deities mentioned above, and of 
floral and other decorative designs [see V. S. Agrawala’s 
article in U.P.H.S. Journal for May, 1933]. 

Sources. As has been already seen, the chief sources 
of information for this period of history (650-325 b.c.) 
are embedded in Buddhist literature. 

The growth of this literature has itself a history which 
may be presented in the following stages as given by T. 
Rhys Davids (in vol. I, eh. vii. of Cambridge History of 
Irtdia) : (1) Simple statements of doctrine, stock passages, 

or Suttas, found repeated in identical words in some of the 
later works ; (2) Episodes similarly recurring ; (3) Books no 
longer existing but traced in quotations in later works, 
e.g. the Silas, the Pan'dyana, the Octades, the Pdtimokkha, 
etc. ; (4) certain poems, ballads, or prose passages similarly 

recurring in extant anthologies ; (5) the four Nikdyas, 

Dlgha, Majjhima , Samyutta, and Anguttara [i.e. “Suttas 
arranged according to a progressive enumeration from one 
to eleven of the subject with which they deal *’] ; a supple¬ 
mentary fifth, Nikdya, comprising smaller works and 
miscellanea, and called Khuddaka; the Sutta-Vibhanga 
and the Khandakas. All these may be approximately dated 
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100 years after the Buddha ; (6) the Sutta-Nipdta, Thera- 

aud Theri-Gathas, the TJddnas. the Khuddaka-Pdtha; 
(7) the Jdtakas (verse only) and the Dhammapaflas ; (8) The 
Niddesa, the Iti-vuttakaS „ and the Papisambhida; (9) The 

P&tw- and Vimdna-Vatthu, the Apad-dnas, and the Buddha- 
bamsa ; and (10) The Abhidhamma books, the latest of which 
is the Kathd-Vatihu and the oldest, perhaps, the Dhamma- 
Sahgani. 

It will be seen that much of the history of this period is 
derived from the four Nikayas and sometimes from works 
included in the fifth Nikaya too, as works belonging to that 
period. They were all composed before Asoka’s time. 
Asoka, in his Bliabru Edict, selects seven passages from 
scriptures, four of which are from the four Nikayas and the 
fifth from the Sutta-Nipdta, now included in the fifth Nikaya. 
Asoka’s seven passages are thus passages selected from 
a literature which must have been in existence long before 
his time and his inscription. 

Again, in certain inscriptions later than Asoka, but bearing 
Asokan characters, viz. those of Bharhut, are mentioned 
names of donors to Buddhist monuments, who are described 
as being specialists in the Suttantas ' (Suttamtika=Scnitrd- 
ntika ), or the Pitakas {Petaki) , or the five Nikayas ( Pamcha- 
nekdyika=Pancha-naikayika). 

Further, according to the evidence of commentators, 
Moggallputta Tissa presided at the third Buddhist Council 
held in the eighteenth year of Asoka’s reign (252 b.c.), 
and composed the Kathd-Vdtthu, which is the latest book 
in the three present Pitakas. It quotes largely from all the 
five Nikayas and does not contain a single phrase or word 
which is referable to a later date. Thus the five Nikayas arte 
also proved to be muck older than Asoka’s time. 

It is also to be noted that the four Nikayas quote one 
another (e.g. Arigu., v, 46. quoting Sam,., i, 126) . The quota¬ 
tion does not mention the name of the Nikaya but only that 
of the Sutta quoted. This proves that the Suttas and 
Suttantas, in their titles found in the four Nikayas in 
their present form, had been handed down from a much 
earlier age. 
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Again, there is a common element in all the four Nikdyas, 
a number of stock passages on ethics recurring in them in 
identical words. This points to the original material, the 
accepted formulas of Buddhist teaching out of which the 
Nikdyas were compiled. 

Sometimes, again, we find entire episodes repeated in 
identical words in the Nikdyas, or accounts of events 
mentioning identical names of persons and places. Nearly 
two-thirds of the Mahdparinibbd'na Suttanta is made up of 
such recurring episodes and stock passages. The events 
related sometimes go back very close to the Buddha’s death, 
only two or three years after his death, and, in one case, about 
forty years after it [as in A.ngu., iii. 57-62]. 

Lastly, it is to be noted that the geography of the Nikayas 
also points to their age being much earlier than Asoka. 
They do not know of any place in the' east which is south of 
Kalinga, and no place in the west which is south of the 
Godavari. But the Asokao inscriptions know intimately 
of south India, and even of Ceylon. A long interval must 
be allowed for this extension of geographical knowledge 
and horizon. 

We have already seen how this old literature throws light 
on the life of the* Buddha in its references to the places at 
which he was stopping in his ministerial career and 
delivered a discourse, or to some incidents in his life. It 
has been estimated that there are about 200 such pages of 
• reference in a total of 6,000 pages of text in the four Nikayas. 
Two episodes in his life, those treating of its beginning 
and of its end, have received a more elaborate treatment. 
The first is described in the Majjhima. the period between 
his assumption of asceticism and 1 ‘ Nirbdna ” or Arhantship 
under the Bodhi Tree. The Vinaya extends this episode 
and carries it up to the point of his foundation of the Order 
with his first sixty disciples. This covers about seven years, 
including one year for the Vinaya addition. The other 
episode is confined to the events and details of the last month 
of Buddha’s life and given in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, 
as already stated. 
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ADDENDA 

(TO CHAPTER II, INDUS CIVILIZATION, PAGE 32) 


I 

More light is thrown on the Indus civilization by the 
archaeological discoveries at Harappa. These tend to show that 
its points of contact with the Mesopotamian Civilization, or 
its borrowings from it had been somewhat exaggerated. The 
position has been recently very well explained by Mr. H. C. 
Beck, F.S.A., in Chapter XV, of the work recently published 
on Excavations at Harappa. He has pointed out eight facts 
or pieces of definite evidence showing that there was no very 
close connection between the Indus Civilization and the other 
foreign civilizations. Firstly, he says that “thet Indus civi¬ 
lization, as far as steatites are concerned, is primarily a 
steatite civilization.” In Mesopotamia, on the other hand, 
verry few beads of steatite are found, while Harappa revels in 
them. Egypt shows the use of glazed steatite beads, but these 
are too small in size and have no resemblance to the larger 
sizes of the Indian examples. 

Secondly, Harappa evolved its own technique of treating 
and painting steatite which is absolutely unknown to Meso¬ 
potamia, Egypt or Crete. 

Thirdly, Lapis is very rarely used in Indus civilization, 
while it is extremely common and popular at Ur. Ur obtained 
the stone from a source which was far nearer to the Indus 
Valley than to Ur. It was North-East Afghanistan. Harappa 
could have it in abundance But the people of Ur took a fancy 
for it, and its use there was not much known to Harappa to be 
able to influence its peoples 

Similarly, beads of crystalline quartz, amethyst, garnet, or 
obsidian are not' at all to be found at Harappa, while 1 they 
are so common in Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

Again, one of the favourite shapes of beads of lapis at Ur 
was the bicone of standard length and generally elliptical. 
Such a shape has not been found among the numerous beads 
from Harappa. 
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The sixth fact cited is that flattened back beads have not 
been reported from Harappa, while large numbers of them 
have been found in Mesopotamia. 

Seventhly, objects called plumb-bobs (ear-drops) were in use 
at Ur but not at Harappa. 

And, as the eighth fact, it is pointed out that beads made of 
blue frit were in common use in Mesopotamia and Egypt but 
not at all in Harappa. This material is not faience but is a 
chemical compound. It is a doublei silicate of lime and copper. 

It has two varieties, hard and soft. The Mesopotamian bends 
are generally of the soft frit. Neither variety is to be found 
among the beads of Harappa. 

Thus the Indus civilization may be taken to be more a pro¬ 
duct of India, an indigenous and independent growth, than 
as an offshoot of the Mesopotamia civilization. 

II 

As has been described in the text, the entire Indus civiliza¬ 
tion was the product of active commercial intercourse by which 
it was able to obtain its different and varied material from 
places far and near both in India and outside. Both northern 
and southern India were, as we have seen, connected in those 
early days by ties of brisk trade. 

It is necessary to draw up a complete picture of this ancient 
commerce which built up the Indus Civilization and of the 
roads of traffic by which the Nilgiris could send their supply 
of green stone and the mines of Hazaribagh their tin to dis¬ 
tant cities like Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. The North and 
South had been from the dawn of civilization bound together 
in ties of intimate commercial and cultural intercourse which 
circumvented the supposed barrier of the Vindhyas, or of 
forests like Dandakaranya. It must have been along these 
ancient ways of intercourse that the Dravidians travelled from 
the north to the south. It was these that made possible the 
extensive race-movements of prehistoric times. 

The position is thus summed up by Mr. Ernest Mackay 
[I'ndus Civilization , p. 199] : ‘‘Imports to the Indus Valley 
from other parts of India make it clear that the people of the 
Indus cities traded with, if they did not control, much of the 
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country. For instance, stag’s horns were brought from 
Kashmir; semi-precious amazon-stones came from the latter 
place or from the far-off Nilgiri hills; jadeite, as Sir Edwin 
Pascoe suggests, points to communications with Central Asia, 
and gold to Southern India. Mysore supplies a beautiful green 
stone of which a cup was found at Mohenjo daro; and lapis- 
lazuli and perhaps a lead ore containing silver were brought 
from the farther regions of Afghanistan. We can visualise 
caravans constantly entering and departing from the wealthy 
cities of the Indus Valley, laden not only with commodities in 
daily demand, but also materials to make objects of value to 
delight both merchant and citizen.” 

The unique green stone of Southern India also found its 
way into some distant foreign countries beyond Northern 
India. In an early layer at Ur were “found two beads of 
amazonite, a green stone, for which the nearest source, ” as 
pointed out by Sir Leonard Wolley, “is in the Nilgiri hills of 
Central India,” “and”, as he further states, “at once there 
is called up the astonishing picture of antediluvian man 
engaged in a commerce which sent its caravans across a thousand 
miles of mountain and desert from the Mesopotamian Valley 
into the heart of India.” 

Ill 

Opinion is gaining ground that the Indus Civiliza¬ 
tion was the earliest civilization in the world. This 
opinion has been curiously supported by certain scientific 
researches in Plant-Genetics. The origin of civilization is to 
be found in the origin of the food that sustains it. Civilization 
ultimately depends as much on men as on plants and ag rim als. 
It depends, firstly, on a cultivated plant yielding large quanti¬ 
ties of food that can be stored up. Secondly, it has to find 
anunals which can be trained and domesticated to supply 
power for carrying loads and pulling carts or ploughs, and, 
thirdly, there should he available some plant or animal as 
source of fibres. Civilization is based on grain of which the 
most important grown at the present day are wheat, barley, 
oats, rye, millet, rice and maize. But not all these are of 
equal value as food, for biochemical reasons. For example, 
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maize is lacking in Vitamin B, as compared with wheat or oats. 
Thus a population fed on maize is liable to the skin, disease 
called pellagra. This explains why the maize civilization of 
Central America failed to achieve the level of early civiliza¬ 
tions based on wheat, barley, and rice. Another reason for it 
is that America lacked domesticable animals. The buffalo or 
bison cannot compare with the cow, nor the llama with the 
horse or sheep. 

Thus to determine where cereals and cattle were first domes¬ 
ticated would be to determine the pjlace where civilization 
originated. This task has been undertaken by a group of 
Russian scientists headed by Vavilov. They have achieved 
results which are fairly definite in the case of wheat. Vavilov’s 
work is based on his largest wheat' collection consisting of 
nearly 24,000 varieties and on data collected from expedi¬ 
tions to Abyssinia, Afghanistan, and other countries. 
His method of approach to the problem is also 

new. Formerly, the origin of a cultivated species 

was sought in the neighbourhood of its wild forms. 
Thus wheat was traced to Syria, the home of wild emmer, 
while some wheats were found to cross freely with emmer. But 
there were also others which gave sterile hybrids with it, and 
must have originated in a different way. Vavilov also took 
account of wild species but he paid more attention to centres 
of diversity. It is found, on a comparison of wijhl species 
having similar means of dispersal, that the older of them have 
the wider distribution, that the longer a group has been estab¬ 
lished in a given area, the more species are found there. Thus 
the track of varieties is the track of origins. In this way, 
wheat is found to be a crop of the old world which grows more 
types of it than America which similarly grows maize. 

Fourteen wheat species are traced up to now and these are 
brought under three groups according to the number of chro¬ 
mosomes in the nucleus. The most primitive form has 7 pairs 
of chromosomes. Other types have 14 to 21 pairs. The most 
important for their food value are the 42-chromosome wheats 
known as bread wheat. 

Leaving aside the primitive-chromosome wheats, we find 
two distinct groups of wheat which do not readily hybridize 
and must be traced to different centres in the track of their 
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varieties. One of these centres is found to be in Abyssinia, 
tli,e original home of agriculture that led up to the Egyptian 
civilization. As regards the other type, a study of varieties 
showed 15-20 in Europe, 52 in Persia, and 60 in Afghanistan 
so as to lead Vavilov to the conclusion that bread wheat origin¬ 
ated from “a centre near the Panjab,” ‘‘the fold between the 
Hindukush and the Himalaya”. It was this original wheat 
which was ‘‘the source of Indian and Mesopotamian wheats, 
and of the more important varieties grown in Europe and 
North America today” [J. B. S. Haldane, Inequality of Man 
and Other Essays, pp. 47, 48, 71-76]. 

Specimens of this early wheat are found at Mohenjo-daro. 
“These belong to a group with 21 chromosomes known as ‘soft 
wheats’ as contrasted with the emmer group of 14 chromosomes 
found in Egypt.” It is also to be noted that “only one sample 
of very early wheat is known from Mesopotemia. The 
Mohenjo-daro wheat is also found to be the ancestor of the 
wheat which is “still in cultivation in the Panjab” [Mohenjo- 
daro and Irydus Civilization, III, 586]. 

The following words of E. D. Merill, Administrator of 
Botanical Collections, Harvard University, sum up the conclu¬ 
sions, on the subject, of Plant-Geneticists. [Early Man, p. 280] : 
“The centres of origin of both agriculture and culture were 
pecularily restricted. Considering the world as a whole*, these 
areas werfe the Highlands of Mexico, Bolivia, and Peru in 
North and South America, parts of Asia Minor (a very impor¬ 
tant centre), parts of Central Asia, limited areas in Northern 
India, Central Southern China, and perhaps Abyssinia. It is 
from these peculiarly restricted areas that all of our basic 
cultivated food plants and domesticated animals came, and it 
is in these same restricted areas that early advanced civiliza¬ 
tions were developed”. 

We are thus able to make good the claim that civilization 
had a very early start in India in the Pan jab which was one 
of the first countries of the world to commence agriculture and 
grow the food required to sustain a civilization. 
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(TO CHAPTER III, PAGE 310). 

Both early Buddhist and Jain texts throw light on social 
conditions of the times. They know of the four castes of Hindu 
society. But the Buddhist texts sometimes divide Indian 
society into two classes, viz., Aryans and Mlechchhas. The 
latter class included in the main five Hinajatis or low tribes 
following their own degrading occupations (Ilinasippas) . The 
five low classes are mentioned as Chandala, Vena. Nisliada, 
Rathakara, and Pukkusa. According to Rhys Davids, these 
were the aboriginal tribesmen. Some o£ the&e were assimilated 
to Aryan society as Sudras, while others were outside its pale. 
Panini (II, 4, 10) calls the former Anirvdsita ( AbaJvish- 
Irita ) sSudras and the latter Nii'vasita or untouchables. 

The texts refer to Yonas and the Kambojas whose society 
knows of only two classes, the Arya and Ddsa, Master and 
Slave or Employer and Employed. Asoka also in one of his 
inscriptions condemns Yona society as beirig casteless (RE. 
XIII). 

Caste generally determined Craft but not always. The 
system was not so rigid but was flexible and elastic, permitting 
free choice of occupations. Some of the Pali texts represent 
Brahmins following very low occupations. They were Physi¬ 
cians, Messengers. Beggars taxing the people {niggdhakasamd) 
Traders selling all lands of things like fruits, wood, sweets 
and sqeaits, Agriculturists, Priests, Police, and even Hunters 
( Dasa-BrahmanarJ at aka). 

Brahmans are also described as Government servants {Rdja- 
karmi), ascetics {Tdpasa or Rishi) living in their ASramas in 
forests, Priests {Purohita) Councillors {Amdtya) and Minis¬ 
ters {Mahdmdhra) , Srotriyas, Ambassadors ( Dittos ), Generals 
(Sendpati ) and also ordinary soldiers (Yodhdjiva) and also 
Astronomers and • Architects. Brahmins are also called 
Mahdsalas, men of substance {Mahdsdra). Their riches came 
from royal grants. 

The Kshatriyas were the ruling caste. Kings are of three 
ranks—(1) Chakravarti (Over-lord), (2) ISvara or Adlvipati 
(Ordinary King) and (3) Prct/desa-Rdja (a local King), [See 
for references my Local Government in Ancient India 
(Oxford) ]. 
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(TO CHAPTER VII) 

Foreign Terms and their Indigenous Equivalents. 

Persia = Parsa, (whence Sanskrit Paraslka); Persepolis = 
Sanskrit Parsapurl. 

Babylon = old Persian Babiru = Pali Baveru. 

Ionia = Yauna = Yavana of Panini = Yona of Asoka. 
Parthia = Parthava. 

Aria from river Harayu = Sarayu = Sarava of Panini. 
Bactria = Balhika. 

Peukelaotis = Puslikalavati, capital of Gandhara. 

Seytliia = Saka. 

Arachosia = Harauvati = Sanskrit Sarasvatl. It is the land 
of black grapes called Harahura whence the wine called 
Hdrahuraka known to Kautilya who also mentions the wine 
called Kdpisdyana from the region called Kapisa (Northern 
Afghanistan). 

India = old Persian Hidauv from Sanskrit Sindhu. Hidmiv 
is locative from Hidu = Hindu. 

Achffimenian = Hakhamani. 

Cyrus = Kurush = Kuru. 

Cambyses = Kambujlya. 

Darius = Darayavau or Darauvahush = Sanskrit Dhara- 
yadvasu (holding riches). 

Oxydrakai = Kshudraka. 

Malloi = Malava. 

Hyreanian (£aka) = Varkana and Varkah of old Persian = 
Sanskrit Varik or Varkenya (Panini, V, 3, 115). 

Abastanoi = Ambashtha. 

Astanenoi = Has tin ay an a (Panini, VI, 4, 174). 

Parikanioi = Prakanvayana, the people of Prakanva 
(Panini, VI, 1, 153) = modem Ferghana. 

Mohmands = Sanskrit Madhumantas, (Panini, IV, 2, 53). 
Aparytai = Sanskrit Aprltas (Panini, IV, 2, 53) = modern 
Afridis. 

Ossadioi = Sanskrit Vasati (Panini, ib.) 

Sibioi = Sanskrit Sibi (Panini, IV, 3, 112). 

Aspasii = Sanskrit A^vayana (Panini, IV, 1, 110). 
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Assakenoi = Sanskrit Asvakayana (Panini, ib. 99). 

Massaga = Masakavatl. 

Aornos = Varana (Panini, IV, 2, 82). 

Alexander = Asokan Alikasudara. 

Taxila = Taksha-sila. 

Omphis = Ambhi. 

Poros = Paurava. 

Ivathaioi = Kshatriya or Katha. 

Sisikottus = Sasigupta. 

Astes = Ashtakaraja. 

Akoubliis = Akubhi (connected with river Kubha or Kabul.) 
Glaussai = Glachukavanaka. 

Adrastai = Adhrishtha. 

Sophytes = Saubhuti. 

Phegelas = Bhagala. 

Agalassai = Arjunayana. 

Xathri = Kshatriya. 

Sodrai = Sudra. 
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Abastanes, tribe encountered by 
Alexander, 291, 292 
Abhaya. Prince, Ji'vaka brought 
up by, 258 

Abhisara country. King of, union 
of with Poros against Alex¬ 
ander, 281; satrapy created 
under, 294 

Ablutions, ceremonial, 23 
Abrahman, 30 

Absolute, what is rendered expli¬ 
cit in nature only a fragment 
of the Implicit or the, 86; 
knowledge of, 165 
Absolutism, checks to, 144 
Abstract deities, 87 
Abyssinia, centre of group of 
wheat not easily hybridized 
(footnote), 40; original home 
of agriculture leading to 
Egyptian civilization (foot¬ 
note), 40 

Academic year, 168 
Academy for advanced study 
(Panchala Parishad), 109 
Achsemenid Emperor of Persia, 13 
Acharya, class of teachers known 
as, 168 

Actor, profession of, referred to. 
134 

Adevayu, 30 

Adhvaryu, priestly office performed 
by, 88 

Adhyaksha, head of a department, 
127 

Adhyakshas (men in service), 123 
Adichanallur, urn-burial at, 11; 
prehistoric cranial material 
found at, 32 

Aditi, the mother of the Adityas 
of the Rigvcda, 20; primaeval 
mother, 88 

Adraistai, 289; (footnote), 289 
Adri, 31 
Adya-Sdkti, 20 

Arzes, square-shouldered in Irra 
wady Valley (footnote, 35; 
type of found at Mohenjo-daro 
(footnote) 35 

Afghanistan, 42, 47; south-eastern, 
centre of groups of wheat 
that cannot be hybridized 
(footnote), 40; centre of 


group of wheat not easily 
hybridized (footnote), 40 
Agni, 88; god of fire, 27; identi¬ 
fication of Praj^ipati with, 117 
A grammes, first Nanda King, 
great army of, 276 
Agrawala, V. S. (footnote), 159 
Agricultural operations classified 
in Satapatha Brahmana, 95, 
96; pests described in Rigve- 
da, 74 

Agriculture, in prehistoric India 
15; prayers for success in 
contained, in Atharvaveda, 95; 
in Post-Vedic era, 124; aa 
described by Manu, 169; im¬ 
portance attached to in Rig- 
veda, 73; in Rigvedic society, 
73 

Ahimsa, doctrine of, 240, 262 
Ahura-Mazda, Avestan chief god, 
67 

Aikshakus, 201 
Aikshvaku kings, 152 
Aila imperialism, establishment of 
148 

Ailas, 1155; question as to origin 
of, 155 

Aitareya Aranaka, distinction of 
sounds in, 112: nations refer¬ 
red to as non-Aryan by, 93, 
94; vanity of study of the 
Veda, 115; Brahmana, 90, 91; 
Vedic text of 43; lines of 
development of caste system 
as indicated in, 95; definition 
of Ekarat in, 98; on world¬ 
wide conquests of two Bhara- 
ta kings, 98; stories regard¬ 
ing Janamejaya, 157; Braha- 
man as, 156 

Ajas, the, 69; non-Aryan people, 
70 

Ajata^atru, King of Kasi, philo¬ 
sopher king, 93; learning of, 
112 

Ajp. tafia tru, King of Magadha, 
189 ff., 244, 257, 258, 269, 271; 
conquests of, 189, and Jainism, 
193; religion of, 193; visit 
to Buddha, 194; his father 
killed by him, 257 repentance 
of 258 
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Ajivika, 220 
Akarman, 30 

Akbar, 43 

Alabaster, use put to by Indus 
people, 16 

Alara and Udraka, Buddha’s first 
teachers, 246; 248 
Alara Kalama. see Alara 
Alavi, in Simsapa forest, Buddha’s 
rest at, anecdote relating to, 
267 

Alexander the Great, 13, present 
of talents of steel to Panjab 
chiefs, 12; military route 
taken by, 48; report of 
military strength and un¬ 
popularity of Nanda King con¬ 
veyed to, 278; cities built by 
in India, 281; regions con¬ 
quered by, 281; army of, 
composition, 282; progress 
in India impeded by revolts, 
288; defeat of Kathaoi by, 
289; submission of Phegelas 
to, 290; retreat from Beas, 
290; voyage down the Jhelum, 
210; resistance of Malavas 
and Kshudrakas to, 290, 291; 
resistance of Arjunayauas to, 
291; nations and tribes en¬ 
countered by during close of 
campaign in India, 291, 292; 
journey along tse Indus, 292; 
departure from India, 292; re¬ 
sults of invasion of free 
peoples of the Panjab 
to, 293; Indian opposi¬ 
tion to not duly assessed 
by Greek writers, 293; cam¬ 
paigns of, not permanent con¬ 
quests, 294; coin in British 
Museum commemorating im¬ 
portant incident in his Indian 
campaign, 296 
Alinas, the 69 

All-Indian history, cultural in 
character, 63 

Alpine Ethnic type, 28; racial 
type, 24; skulls, 33 
Alpines, brachycephalic, invasion 
of India by, 37 

Al-TJbaid, fragments of vases of 
Indian potstone found at, 26 
Amazon stone, fine green, source 
of, 16 

Amatyas (general officers), 145 
Ambapali and Balika, 254 


Amethyst, source of in India, 16 
Amruddha, King of Magdaha, 273 
Amulets, evidence of art employed 
in production of, 19 
Ananda, 244; appointment of as 
personal attendant of Buddha, 
250; presence of at death of 
Buddha, 270 
Anas a, 31 

Anavas, division into two bran¬ 
ches, 149 

Ancient East, India an integral 
part of, 315 

Andamans, traces of Negritos still 
found in, 33 

Andhaka Vrishni Samgha, compo¬ 
sition of, 126 

Andhras, the, 91; non-Aryan 

people, 43 

Anga (east Bihar), 91 
Anga-Magadhah, expression, where 
found, 93 

Angas, outside Aryan civilization, 
53 

Angirasa, Buddha addressed as, 244 
Angulimala (bandit), conversion 
of, 256 

Animal forms depicted on seals, 
19 ; worship, 22,—not indicat¬ 
ed in Rigveda, 87; see also 
Zoolatry 

Animals figuring as vehicles of 
Hindu deities, 22, 23; hunted 
by Rigvedic people enumerat¬ 
ed, 31; known to Indus peo¬ 
ple, and to Rigveda enumer¬ 
ated, 31; gods conceived of 
as, 87; composite, worship of, 
122; natural worship of, 22; 
semi-mythical worship of, 
22 

Anjana, 244 

Antelope, black, home of in India 
(footnote), 160 
Anu, son of Yayati, 149 
Amimarana (soti), 70 

Anus, the, 91; Vedic people, 68 69 
Anukramanis, indexes to Samhita 
text, 85 
Anyavrata, 30 

Aoraos, siege of, 284; town plan¬ 
ning of, 311 

Apastamba, 133, 138; age, autho¬ 
rity and contents of, 133, 
134, 135, 136; passages bear¬ 
ing on learning and education 
in, 136; development of town- 
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life indicated in, 139, 140; 
disparagement of town life by, 
139; Sutra work. 127 
Apprenticeship, rules regarding re¬ 
corded by Narada, 177 
Apsaras (water-nymphs), 87 
Arab conquest of Sind, 49 
Arabs, control of maritime route 
to India and China, 46 
Arahan, term indicating highest 
saintliness, 264 

Aranyakas, 89; learning of the 
forests, 111 
Aravallis, the, 8, 49 
Architecture, skill in development 
of 96 

Arjun&yanas, resistance to Alex¬ 
ander, 291 

Armenoid immigrants of India, 36 
Armenoids, first makers of civiliza¬ 
tion, 36; and Mediterraneans, 
combination of, 36, 37; early 
culture of in India, 37 
Armour, kinds of known to ths 
Rigveda, 31 

ArthaKarins (executive officers in 
charge of State business), 145 
Atharvaveda, study of, 113 
Arts and crafts as described by 
Manu, 170; in Northern India, 
301; in Post-Vedic era, 124 
Aryan civilization, victory over 
non-Aryan depicted in RdmS- 
yana, 141; culture, f our 
regions of, 160; origins as 
described in Rigveda Sar,thita, 
64; peoples, various, struggle 
for supremacy among, Sans- 
kritists translation of Br&hmi 
characters into Sanskrit by, 38 
Aryans in India, 64 ff.; relation to 
Indo-Germanic race, 30; route 
of entrance into India, 148; 
the ancestors of Indians and 
Iranians, home of, 65; migra¬ 
tions of, course taken by 65; 
original home of, combining 
pastoral and agricultural con¬ 
ditions, 65;—-, region in Europe 
suggested as, 65; —, regions 
excluded from being, 65; 
epithets applied to in Rigveda 
(footnote), 70; non-Aryan 
opponents of, 71, 72; country 
of, limits within which situated 
128; and non Aryans, dis¬ 
tinction between defined in 
Rigveda, 70 


Aryas, to be appointel as guardians 
of the peoplle, 140 
Ary&varta, 61; region comprised 
as, 54; region of Aryan 
culture, 160 

Aryo-Dravidian or Hindustani 
type, 52, 53 
Asamdivant, 92 
A6ani, 31 

AdUiaa, destruction of iu seventh 
trance of Buddha^ 248 
Ascetic orders, in Northern India, 
c. 650—325 U.C., 216 ff. ; non- 

Buddhist, 220 

Asceticism, Vedic origin of, 217 ; its 
place in Brahmauicai social 
system 217 ; intellectual life 
of ascetics, 218 ; non-Buddhist 
ascetic order, 220; non- 
Buddhist religious leaders 
221 ff. ; universal respect for 
ascetics, 225 ; Braluninical 
ascetic orders, 226 ; dissent 
and heresy, 226 

Ascetics, 311 ; permission to women 
to share in philosophic life 
with, 312 ; intellectual life of, 
218 ; female non-Buddhist, 
253 

Ashtakaraja (Astes), death of, 
during siege by Alexander, 282 
Asia, Western, localities of, con¬ 
taining female statuettes, 
representing the Great Mother 
or Nature Goddess, 19, 20 
A&machakra, 31 
A§mamayi, 30 

Asoka, 43 j inscriptions, 91 ; 
passages from Nikayas 
selected by, 318 

Asokan Pillar and Inscription at 
Lumbini, Kapilavastu located 
by, 244 

Aspaeioi, resistance of, to Alex¬ 
ander, 283 

Asrama, rules of, stages to be pass¬ 
ed through by individuals en¬ 
joined by, 130; rules of, vital 
to Hindu social systems, 130 
ASramas, the four, 131, 169; 

(stages of life), 59, 60 
Assagetes, King of the Assakenoi. 
frienliness towards Alexan¬ 
der, 284 

Assakenos, King, 283 
Assam, discovery of celts in, 10 ; 
comparative size and popula¬ 
tion of, 50 
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Assara-Ma(z)yas, Assyrian god, 
similarity of name to Ahura- 
Mazda, Avestan chief god, 67 
Assemblies (Sab ha, Samiti) in 
Rigvedic India, 80; Buddha’s 
control over, 269 
Assurbanipal, library of, 167 
Astramas, 165, 166 
Astronomy, study of, 114 115 
Asura, Rigvedic name for non- 
Aryan, 30, 69 ; epithet given 
to Varuna (sky-god), 86 
Asuras, enemies of Regvedic gods, 
87 

ASvakas, resistance of, to Alex¬ 
ander, 283 ; revolt against 
Alexander, 288 

Asvapati Kaikeya, King, learning 
of, 112 

Alvins, the two, gods repre¬ 
senting morning and evening 
star, 87 

Atharvaveda, 53, 74, 92, 136, 156, 
167; use of iron referred to 
in the, 12, 31 ; prayers for 
success in agriculture contain¬ 
ed in, 95; rules of student¬ 
ship given in, 107 ; medical 
material found in, 114; Sam- 
hita, contents of, 89 
Athenian ‘ ‘ owl ’ ’ coins first ap¬ 
pearance in India, 295; source 
of specimens in British 
Museum, 295 

Atman, the, 118; definition of, 111; 
(supreme knowledge) attain¬ 
ment of, 115 
Aurangzeb, 43 

Austric languages in India, 54 
Austro-Asiatic family of languages, 
common centre at which 
originating, 34; languages, 
speakers of, 34 

Austronesian language, earliest 
language of India, 36 
Avanti, kingdom of, 183, — a 
centre of Buddhism, 184 
Avesta and Rigveda, similarity be¬ 
tween, 65,—examples of, 66; 
similarity in names recorded 
in, 66 

Avijja (ignorance), 248 
Aviruddhaka, 221 
Avrata, 30 
Ayajvan, 30 
Ayasmaya, 31 

Ayodhya, Kingdom of, 149, 150; 
rise and fall of, 150 


Ayo-hata, 31 

Ayurvela (medicine), study of, 114 
Azoic age, 7 


Babylon, commercial intercourse 
with Egypt, 45 

Badakshan, source of lapis lazuli 16 
Baghelkand, 10 
Balika, 254 


Baluchistan, 42, 

48; 

southern. 

dis- 

covery of 

prehistoric settle- 

ments in, 

13; 

existence 

of 

Brahui in. 

37 



Banerji-Sastri, 

A., 

excavation 

by 


at Buxar revealing ancient 
civilization in the Gangetic 
Valley, 314 

Banking, methods of, recorded by 
Manu, 172 

Bareli, suggestion of simultaneous 
origin of man and the 
Himalayas (footnote), 8 
Barhadratha kings, 152 
Barter, limitations of, 306 
Basalt, articles made from by 
Indus people, 16 
Battle of Ten Kings, 68, 69, 151, 
155 

Baudhayana, 128, 133, 138,; age, 
authority and contents of, 133, 
134, 135, 136; passages bear¬ 
ing on learning and education 
in, 136; Sutra work, 127 
Baveru-J ataka, Indian Pali work, 
45 

Bayana, prehistoric cranial material 
found at, 32 
Bazaars, 304 

Beas, retreat of Alexander from 
290 

Egging enjoined as a duty of the 
pupil in the Atharvaveda, 107, 
108 

Belattliaputta, Sanjaya, 222 
Bellary, 9 

Bengal, comparative size and popu¬ 
lation of, 50; and Bihar, 
nature of line of division be¬ 
tween, 53; Bay of, 8 
Bengali type, brachycephalic 
Alpine, 53; characteristics, 53 
Bengalis, origin of, 40 
Bhaddakach'oha, wife of Buddha, 
245, 253 

Bhadra, leader of thirty wealthy 
young men converted by 
Buddha, 249 
Bhagala, see Phegelas 
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Bhaggas, 198 

Bhalanasas, the, 69 

Bharata kings, two, world-wide 

conquests of, 98; war, date 
of, 151, 152 
Bharatas, the, 91 

Bharatavarsha, 61, name applied 
to whole of India, 56, 57; 
(India), definition, situation, 
and features of as given in 
the Puranas, 148; historical 
significance of, 57 
Bharhut, sculptures of showing 
Yakshis, as dryads, 22; Gal¬ 
lery of Indian Museum, Cal¬ 
cutta, 272 

Bharukachchha-Bhroach, centre of 
export trade, 46 

Bhattiprolu, relics of Buddha dis¬ 
covered at, 262 z 

Bhava (desire for existence), 248 
Bhikshu (ascetic) duties of, 132; 

term used instead of, 133 
Bhikshu-Sutras. 122 
Bhils, the, 38; Munda speaking 
people, 34 
Bhogas, 201 

Bhojaka, chief of agriculturists 
known as, 308 
Bhojas, 151 

Bhuta-Vidya (biology) 144 
Biliar and Bengal nature of line 
of division between, 53 
Bimbo, one name of Budlha’s wife, 
245 

Bimbisara, king of Magadha, 
185 AT., 252; conquests of, 186: 
sons of, 196; administration 
of, 187; religion of, 197; 
cured bv Jivaka, 258; death 
of, 188,' 257 

Bimbisara, Udayana Prasenajit, 
Pradyota, Ajatafiatru, Buddha 
and Mahavira, synchronism 
between, in fixing date of 
Bbarata War, 153 
Biology ( Bhuta-Vidya ), 114 
Blandford, variety in fauna of 
India, 51 

Bodhayana, social custom dividing 
northern from southern India 
recorded in law-book of, 43 
Bodhi, Prince of Bharga Country, 
entertainment to Buddha, 254; 
son of king Udena, 198; 
Bodhi-tree, Tree of Know¬ 
ledge of the Buddha, 21 
Bodhisattva Sakyamuni image, 317 
Boetylic ring-stone, 21 


Boghaz-Koi Inscription, Vedic 
gods mentioned in, 155; in¬ 
scriptions, throwing light on 
age of Aryan migrations 66, 
67 

Bolan route, 48, 49 
Bombay, Megalithic tombs in, 11; 
only natural harbour in India, 
42; Presidency of, comparative 
size of, 50 

Bow, invention by Negritos, 33 
Brachy-cephalic, ancestral form of 
man, mainly, 33; Alpine, 
Bengali type in reality, 53; 
Alpine type, distribution of, 39, 
40; Alpines, invasion of India 
by, 37 

Brachy-leptorrhine, Dravidian- 

speaking people, 39 
Brahma, four-armed Hindu god, 21 
Brahmachari, student-stage of life, 
60; (initiated student), 130; 
classes of, 131 

Brahmacharya, life of, methods of 
attainment, 115, 116 
Brahman, the, discourses on, 1'iO, 
111; knowledge vf, how to 
be attained, 116; rules re¬ 
garding taking of food pre¬ 
scribed *or, 129; sacrifice to, 
129; epithet for ideally good 
man, 264 

Brahmans, 311; supposed un¬ 
worthy conduct of some, 264; 
resistance to Alexander, 291 ; 
occupations of, 309 
Brahmana, caste of, 60; description 
of, 95; duties special to, 130; 
qualities and duties of, 165; 
scholars, 112; works known 
to Panini, 122 

Brahmanas, 53, 89; duties of, 111; 
contents of, 89, 90; rules in, 
108; text of, differing in dif¬ 
ferent schools, 114, 115; re¬ 
cord of growth of rituals and 
priesthood in, 117; varying 
conceptions of Prajapati in, 
117, 113; joint upholders with 
the king of Dharma (law), 
101; rules of studentship 
given in 108; grades among, 
specified, 136 

Brahmanabad, urn-burial at, 11 
Brahmanism, direction of spread 
of, 53; and asceticism, 217 
Brahmaputra, River, 45 
Brahmarshide&a, 53, 61; and earlier 
Aryan settlements, linguistic 
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relations between, how affected 
in earliest times, 54; region 
of Aryan culture, 160, 161 
Brahmavartha, 61; holy land of, 
86; most of Rigveda composed 
in region of, 68; region of 
Aryan culture, 160, 161 
Brahma-vidyu (knowlegde relating 
to Brahma or the three Vedas), 
114 

Brahmi characters, translation into 
Sanskrit by Aryan Sanskri- 
tists, 38; script, origin of, 
30, 38 

Brahminical ascetic orders, 226; 
literature, different types of, 
67; thought, pre-existing Bud¬ 
dhism largely outcome of, 262 
Brahmins, traditional lore upon 
which Puranas based, not in 
keeping of, 147; slaughter of, 
by Janamejaya, 158 
Brnhui, existence in Baluchistan, 
37 

Briliadaranyaka, 92; Upanishad, 
on the fate of the Parikshi- 
tas, 156; Upanishad (later 
Vedic work) kinds of grain 
mentioned in, 74; of the White 
Yajurveda, 90; on means of 
attaining to knowledge of the 
Brahman, 116 

Briliadratha, learned king, 112 
British India, reform in method of 
government of desirable, 63; 
British Museum, source of 
Athenian * ‘ owl *’ coins in, 295; 
coin in, commemorating im¬ 
portant incident in Alexan¬ 
ders’ campaign in India, 296 
Bronze, composition of, 12; figu¬ 
rine of dancing girl, 19; or tin 
used in Sind, sources of, 16 
Bronze Age in India, 9, 16 
Buddha, the, 297, 307; Tree of 

Knowledge of, 21; time of, 
according to Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion, 153; founder of famay 
of, 154; kingdoms of Northern 
India in time of, 181; visited 
by AjataSatru, 194; relics of, 
195; origin of, 244; parents 
of, 244; legends relating to, 
244; Life Of (E. J. Thomas), 
244: date of death of, 244; 
birth and larly life of, 244 
245; conflicting dates of birth 
of, 245; exact birthplace of. 


245; luxurious early life »f, 
245; renunciation following 
birth of his son,, 246; early 
training of, 247; penances of, 
247; stages of progress of, 
248; first pupils of, 249; 
attitude of towards his 
father's family, 250; and his 
order, gift to, 250; visit of 
to five important centres, 263; 
sick monk nursed by, 255; 
last journeys of, 259; last 
days and illneris of, 269; 
prophecy of, concerning his 
death, 259; last meal of, 259; 
last words of, 260, 270; as 

a man, greatness of, 264; 
stages in life of, 264; mar¬ 
riage of, 264; active social 
life and ministry of, 265; 
conquest of over initial weak¬ 
nesses, 265; a beggar before 
whom kings bowed, 260; 
daily routine of, 266; anxiety 
of for truth, 267; super¬ 
human humility of, anec¬ 
dotes relating to, 267; te¬ 
nets of, 207, 268; impatient 
of praise by pupils, 268; 
unmoved by slander, 268; 
greatness at death, 269, 279; 
episode in life of, recorded 
in the Nikayas, 319 

Buddhism, 29; rise of, Indian 
history preceding, 4; non¬ 
belief in caste-system, 93; 
famous figures in history of, 
251; important conversions to, 
251; first schism, in church, 
255j emphasis laid on life as 
distinct from ritual, 262; pro¬ 
gress of in Eastern India, as 
less Brahminical, 264; indebt¬ 
edness of, to previous systems, 
262; see also Mahay ana Bid- 
dhism, Hinayana Buddhism 

Buddhist Church, work of, begun 
by sixty monks, 249; fore¬ 
runners. 263; India, map of, 
179; literature, growth of, 
317; nuns, 108; Samghas, 
209 ff.; sources regarding eco¬ 
nomic and social conditions 
in Northern India (o. 650-325 
b.c.), 296 ff. 

Buddhists, number of in India, 55 

Bulia, 198 

Bull, rishdbha meaning, 21 
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Bulla, use of in Rigvedic India, 73 
Bunsen, on early Vedic poetry, 84 
Burial, fractional or complete, 
rare among Indus people, 23 
Burma, discovery of celts in, 10 
Cainozoic age, 7 

Cambridge History of India 

(quoted), 50, 184, 317 
Cambyses, king of Persia. 270 

Canada and United States, land 
frontiers between undefended 
(footnote), 47 

Canton or Clan (Fi-6) La Rigvedic 
India, 78 

Caravan traffic, 308 
Carnatic plain, isolated from 
Malabar coast, 44 
Caste, change of, 94; purity of, 
upon what dependent, 129; 
influencing ' rate of interest 
payable, 138; penalties under 
criminal law influenced by, 
138; regulations of, 165; 
in relation to craftsmanship, 
308; restrictions of among 
Brahmans, 309; system, 
development of, as indicated 
in Aitareya Brahmana. 95; 
system, principle of, private, 
domestic, religious, not public, 
60,—non-belief of Buddhism 
93, — development during 
later Vedic civilization, 94,— 
rigidity of, during period of 
Sutras , 94 

Castes, four, division of society 
into 60; subdivision of, 60; 
various, duties of enumerated, 

130, 131 

Catte, tending of, enjoined on 
students, 108 

Cawnpore district, copper imple¬ 
ments and weapons found in, 
12 

Celt, shouldered, sign of racial 
unity of Indonesians (foot¬ 
note), 35 

Celts, chisel-shaped, discovery of, 
10 

Cephalic index (footnote), 33 

Chaitya, 313 • 

Chalcolithic Age, 24; evidence 
for Indus civilization belong¬ 
ing to, 17 

Chanda, R. P., on four-armed 
figure occurring in the signs 
of the Indus script, 20; on 
deities in posture of Yoga, 21; 


conclusions regarding subject- 
matter of Rigveda, summarized 
(footnote) 70 

Chandragupta Maurya, 43, 151 

Changchenmo, 45 
Charakas (wandering scholars,) 
108, 109, 219 

Charana, 125, 126; institution of, 
114, 115; Vedic school, 123 
Chariot figured on stone slab at Ur, 
18, teaching among Rigvedic 
Indians, 77 

Chert, articles made from by Indus 
people, 16 

Chetaka, 202, 204, 205; daughters 

of 235 ^ ^ 

Chhandogya, of Samaveaa 9 90; 

Upanisliad, 92, 113 
Chicago Oriental Institute, see 
Iraq Expedition of 
China, Central Himalayas ana 
Burma, affinities in fossil con¬ 
tents explained, 8 
Chodhras, the 38 

Chota Nagpur, discovery of celts 
in, 10 

Christians, origin of settlement on 
Malabar Coasts 46; number of 
in India, 55 

Chunda, last meal of Buddha 
prepared by, 260 
Cinder-mounds, discovery of in 
Southern India, 10 
Cities ( Nagaras ), 162 
Civil law, 137 

Civilization, first makers of, 36; 
origin of, study of plant 
genetics throwing light on 
(footnote), 40 

Cleophis, defence of Massaga by, 
283 . 

Climate, -Indian variety in, 51 
Coat of mail ( varma ), 31 
Coimbatore district, precious stones 
in mines of, 46 
Coin ( Kahapana ), 306 
Coins in Post-Vedic era, 125; as 
described by Manu, 1-72; men¬ 
tioned by Vishnu, 174; men¬ 
tioned by Narada, 177; 
foreign, introduced into India 
as result of foreign invasions, 
295; forming the only memo¬ 
rial of Alexander’s invasion 
of India 295; value varying 
with time or place, 306 
Commerce among Rigvedic Indians, 
76 

Contract, obligations of a, 75 
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Coomarswamy, A., on Yaksha 
statues, 316 

Cophaeus, ally of Alexander, 284 
Copper Age, in India, 9; age in 
Northern India, 11; Copper 
worked in India from very 
early times, 15; ayas prob¬ 
ably Copper, 31; imple¬ 
ments found at Gungeria, 
12; use of, in manufacture of 
weapons and implements and 
domestic utensils among Indus 
people, 15; uses of, 97 
Coronation, ceremonies attendant 
on in later Vedic civilization, 
100, 101; rite following ex¬ 
plained, 101 

Corporations in Post-Vedic era, 
125; mentioned by Yajua- 
valkya, 176 

Corvee (forced labour), 299 
Cotton, indigenous Indian, a true 
cotton, 17; indigenous Indian, 
Greek and Babylonian names 
for, 17; used as textile by 
Indus people, 16, 17; industry 
in Rigvedic India, 32 
Country, the ( Rashtra ), in Rigvedic 
India, 79 

Cow deemed ayhnyd, “not to be 
killed, ’ ’ among Rigvedic In¬ 
dians, 77; and horse, differ¬ 
ence in living conditions of, 65 
Cowell, 201 

Cranial material for study of race 
in India, 32, 33 
Credit, methods of, 306 
Cremation practised by Indus 
people, 23 

Criminal law, 138; penalties under, 
influenced by caste, 138 
Croce, Benedetto, on the require¬ 
ments of a historian (quoted) 
(footnote), 2, 3 
Crops, damage to, 74 
Cuddapah, 9, 10 
Cult stones, types of 21 
Cup-marks on sculpturings on 
stone or rock, discovery of, 10 
Curtius, 310 
Customs ( Sulka ), 171 
Cyrus, 48; death of, from wounds 
received in battle with Indians, 
279 

Daiva, science of portents, study 
of 113; -vi-dyd, art of hypno¬ 
tizing and mesmerizing (foot¬ 


notes), 114 

Dancing among Rigvedic Indians, 
77; girl, bronze figurine of, 19 
Daric, Persian gold, introduction 
into India, 295 

Darius, King, 48, 49; Indian 

conquests of, 518 b.c., 279; 
defeat of by Alexander, 280 
Dasa, Rigvedic name for noii- 
Aryan, 30, 69 
DdSa-rajiia, 68, 69 
Da£i, group of ten villages, 161 
Dasyu, Rigvedic name for non- 
Aryan, 30 69 

Davids, T. H. Rhys, see Rhys 
Davids 

Debate, Buddha’s superiority in,. 
269 

Deccan, the 7; plateau and Hima¬ 
layas, subsidence of land be¬ 
tween, 9 ; trap, sdiirce of ame¬ 
thyst, 16 

Defence of realm, as described in 
Manu Smriti, 162 
Dehra-Dun-Simla-Spiti zone of 
Himalayas, 8 

Deities, Rigvedic, standing for 
principal phenomena of nature, 
86 

Delhi, historical focus of all India, 
49; situation of, 49; con¬ 
quests of by Moslems, 50 
Democracy, and the republics of 
Northern India, c. 650-325 
B.C., 209 ff. 

Dental letters, second series in the 
Rigveda, 39 
Dera Ismail Khan, 48 
Devadaha, 244 

Devadatta, 188, 193, 194; cousin 
of Buddha, jealousy and de¬ 
fection of, 257; plots of, 257, 
258 ’ 

Devadhammikg, 221 _ 

Dhammadinns, Buddhist nun, 253 
Dhanus (bow), 81 
DTleirma, or law, regarded as the 
real sovereign, 100, 101; 

(justice) dispensation of, 105 
writers on, 134 

Dharma-chakra-pravartana sutra, 
Buddha’s first sermon called, 
principles of Dharma, 249 
Dharma-Sdstras (law-books), 159 
Dh-arma Sutras, civilization as 
presented in, 127; subject- 
matter recorded in, 136; the 
four, comparison as to age, 
authority, and contents, 133 
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Dhdrmikas (judges), 145 
Dhritarashtra, 151; sons of, 151 
Dicing, indebtedness due to among 
Rigvedic Indians, 75; disa? 1 
trous consequences of indul¬ 
gence in, 77 

Dig vijay a, or conquests 5 S 
Divination, Buddha’s detestation 
of, 267 

Doddabetta) (Nilgiris), source of 
fine green Amazon stone, 16 
Dolicho cephalic and brachycephalic 
elements in earliest ] opul&lion 
of India, 33; -platyrrhine 
Dravidian-speaking people. 39: 
leptorrhino Dravidian-speak- 
ing people, 39 

Domestic deities, group of, 87; 
vessels used by Indus people, 

18 

Domesticated animals among Indus 
people, 15 
Donkia Pass, 44 

Drama, secular literature com¬ 
prising. known to Fanini, 122 
Dravidian elements in Vedic and 
classical Sanskrit, 39; lan¬ 
guage, by whom spoken. 36; 
languages, home of in India, 
54; modern, ancient language 
resembling, 38; place-names 
in Mesopotamia and Iran. 38; 
-speaking India, preservation 
of ancient civilization of, 37; 
-speaking peoples, racial types 
or elements presented bv, 
39. 40; typo, 52; type, diffi¬ 
cult to define, 29 . 

Dravidinns, 37; signs of migra¬ 
tion from north to south, 39: 
see also Indo-Aryans and 
Dravidians 

Dress of people of Mohenjo-daro, 
articles enumerated, 17; 
among Rigvedic Indians, 76 
. Drought, excess of damaging 
crops, 74 

Druliyu, son of Yayati, 149; 

migration, date of, 155, 156 
Druliyus, Vedic people, 68 
Durga (fort), 142 
Dutch invasion of India, 42 
Dutt, S., Early Buddhist Mona- 
chism, 209 
Dyrta, 284 

Eabini, Sumerian, 22; Sumerian 
hero-god, horned figures on 
seals identified with, 26 


Earth or Mother Goddess, sealing 
representing, 20 
Eating, sanctification of, 60 
Economic life, growth during later 
Vedic civilization, 95 
Economics, 1 

Education among Rigvedic In¬ 
dians, 85, 86; in later Vedic 
civilization, 106 ft\; system of. 
in Post-Vedic era, 123; and 
learning, passages bearing 
upon in Apastamba and Bau- 
dhayana, 136 . 

Egypt, ancient, commercial^ inter¬ 
course with India, 45; pre- 
lustoric, higher standard of 
urban life unknown in, 25 
Egyptian Civilization, home of 
' agriculture (Abyssinia), lead¬ 
ing up to, 40 

Ekarat, definitions of, 98 
Ekdyana (science of ethics), 113, 
114 

Elam and Mesopotamia, discovory 
of Five Seals bearing Indus 
pattern at different sites in, 
25, 26 

Elamite civilization, 25 
Electron, silver alloy mixed wit.i 
gold, used by Indus people, 

15 ■ • 1 

Elephants, domestication of, dur¬ 
ing later Vedic civilization, 97 
Emperors, anointing of, special 
ceremonies for, 98 
English conquest of India, 42 
Enunciation, importance attached 
to, in teaching, 86 
Epic, elements composing, 140; 

India, map of, 120 
Epics, civilization as depicted in, 
140; resemblance of Puranas 
to, 146 

Eshnunna (now Tell As mar'), 
Indian objects imported to, 27 
Estates, four, of the realm in 
later Vedic civilization, 101 
Ethics, science of (Ekayana), 113, 
114 

Eukidu, Sumerian, 22 
Euphrates, River, 24 
Eur-Asiatic Ocean, pre-historie, 
site of, 8 

Europe, region in, suggested us 
original Aryan home, 65 
European incursions to India, be¬ 
ginning of, 46 European 
entrance to India by 
maritime, route, 49 
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Excise (Sulka), 171; in Post- 
Vedic era, 124 

Export trade how controlled, 171 

Facts, ascertained, methods of 

arrangement, 4; sources of, 

exploration, 3 

Faience, whorls of, 16; models of 
Indus civilization, 25 
Family (Grilia or Kvla) in Rig- 
vcdic India, 78; life in post- 
Vcdic civilizaton, 128 
Fatchgarh district, copper imple¬ 
ments and weapons found in, 
12 

Female statuettes, representations 
of Great Mother or Nature 
Goddess, 19, 20 
Fel ishisvi, 87 

Fire-altar, construction of, 90; 

purpose of, 117; Vcdic, 313 
Five Seals, bearing Indus pattern, 
discovery in Elam and Meso¬ 
potamia at different sites, 25, 
26; Indus pattern of. 25, 20 
Food, rules regarding taking of 
prescribed for Brahman, 129; 
and drink, among Rigvcdio 
Indians, 70, 77; -stuffs sold 
at gates of towns, 304 
Foreign invaders of India, 141 
Forests, leaning of the, 111 
Four-armed deities, inclusion in 
Indus pa nth eon 4 20, 21 
Frankfort, II. (Director of Iraq 
Excavations), opinion as to 
date of Indus civilization, 28 
French conquest of India, 42 
Furrow sacrifice, 139 

Gana, republican form of govern¬ 
ment, 143; individual re¬ 
public, 144; political assembly 
or republic, 120 
Ganadharas, 237 
Gandharis, Vcdic people, 08 
Gandharvas (aerial sprites), 87 
Gnngaridie, people occupying belt 
of Ganges, 276 
Gap of Coimbatore, 44 
Gargi, woman philosopher, 109, 111 
Garrisons (guImas), 162 
Gautama, 137; age, authority, and 
contents of, 133, 134; Sutra 
work, 128; the Buddha, 4; 
see also Buddha 

Sayatri mantram, universal Hindu 
prayer, 68; Mantram, Rig- 
vedic prayer, 82 


Geographical data supplied by the 
Puranas, 148 

Geography of IndR, principal 
features having bearing on the 
history, 41 

Geological formations in India, 7 

Ghats, Western, 8 

Ghoslia (cattle-ranch), 142 

Ghoshitarania, gift of to Buddha, 
254 

Giles, Dr. P., region in Europe 
suggested by for original 
Aryan home, 05 

Gilgit. 41, 45 

Girls, admission to Vcdic schools, 
123 

Girivraja, capital of Magadlia, 180 

Glachukayanaka, annexation of by 
Alexander, 288 

Gneiss, artices made from by 
Indus people, 10 

Goblets, or drinking-cups, discovery 
of vast numbers used by 
Indus people, significance of, 
18 

Godavari and the Mahanadi, isola¬ 
tion of region between, 43 

Gods, conceived of as animals. 87; 
multiplicity of, questioned, 88; 
to whom the king is to ap¬ 
peal at time of coronation, 
enumerated, 100; Avcstan and 
Rigvedic, similarity in names, 
00; Rigvedic, enumeration of, 
80, 87 

Gold (/n'rani/a), uses of, and how 
obtained, 97; used by Indus 
people, 15; coins (Persian), 
rarely found in India, 293; 
currency, during later Vcdic 
civilization, indications of, 97; 
-digging arts, explanation of, 
280; ornaments known to 
Rigvcda, 31 
Oomal, 48 
Gomati, 30 

Gonds, Dravidian speech and cul¬ 
ture among. 39 

Gondwana, prehistoric continent of, 
extent and limitations, 7, 8 
Gopd, one name of Buddha’s wife, 
245 

Gopatlia Brahviana, 93; Brdlimana 
of the Athar-Veda, 90 
Gosilla, 222; relations with Ma- 
havjra 233 

Gotama Rahugana (footnote), 92 

Gotamaka, 221 

GotamT, Buddhist nun, 253 
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Gotra, family group based on rela¬ 
tionship in blood, 125 

Grain, kinds of grown, enumeration 
of, 96; kinds of mentioned in 
BrihadaranyaJca Upanishad, 
74; (Yava dhsnya ), 74 

Grama, 142, 143; (village), 161— 
in Rigvedic India, 78; (admin¬ 
istrative division), 122; (group 
of houses), 296, 297 

Gramadevalas, village goddesses, 

20 

Gramanj, 143; “leader of the vil¬ 
lage” in Rigvedic India, 80; 
official status of, 103, 104 

Grama£i1pis, 316 

Great Bath of Molienjo-daro site, 
description of, 14 

Great Britain, size and population 
of compared with those of 
separate provinces of India, 
50 

Great Mihran river, now extinct, 
13; Great Mother or Nature 
Goddess, female statuettes re¬ 
presenting, 19, 20 

Greater India, unification of in 
comprehensive federation re¬ 
quisite, 63 

Greece, commercial intercourse of 
india with, 46 

Greek artistry, anticipated in 
statuettes found at Harnppa, 
19; conquests placed under 
Indian kings, 290; delineation 
of animal forms . anticipated, 
19; governors of conquered 
territories, 294; sources, eco¬ 
nomic and social conditions in 
India as derived from, 310; 
writers, Indian opposition to 
Aexnnder not duly assessed by, 
293 

Griha (family), in Rigvedic India, 
78; (house or homestead), 296 
Griliastha, householder stage of 
life, 60; duties of, 131 
Groves, suburban, of vilages, 298 
Gulia, B. S., 40 

Guilds, rise of, 96; in Post-Vedic 
era, 124; and corporations, 
importance of, 137 

Gulmas (garrisons), 162 
Gungeria, copper implements found 
at, 12 

Gypsum, use put to by Indus 
people, 16 


Haddon, Dr., on racial origin of 
Munda-speakiug peoples (foot¬ 
note), 35 

Ilaihayas fortunes of, 149 
Hair, method of wearing in Mohen- 
jo-daro, 17; method of wear¬ 
ing in men and women of 
Rigvcda, 31, 32; method of 
wearing among Rig\edic. In¬ 
dians, 76 

Hakluyt, Richard, 41 
Hammarn or hot-air bath, 14 
Handicrafts among Rigvedic 
Indians enumerated, 74, 75 
Harnppa, 28; results of archaeo¬ 
logical investigation at, 12, 
13; representation of Kurtli or 
Mother Goddess found at, 20; 
types of cult-stones brought to 
light at, 21; remains of civi¬ 
lization found at, 71 
Harvesting, process of, described 
in Rigveda, 73 

Hazaribagh districts, only source 
of tin or bronze in India, ini- 
possibo of use in Indus, dis¬ 
trict, 16 

Hearing, what is revealed by 
( sruti ), 5 

Helmand River, 24 

Hepluestion, general under Alex- 
under, 222 
Herat, 48 
Hermits, 217 ff. 

Hero-lauds (NaraSamsis), 140 
Herodotus, 279; use of iron-tipped 
arrows by Indian soldiers, 12 
Hieroglyphs of various countries, 
differing from one another, 21 
Himalayas, folding in central part 
of,*8; importance of to human 
history (footnote), 8; Central, 
China and Burma, affinities 
in fossil contents of explained, 
8; range of, details, 41; and 
Deccan plateau, subsidence of 
land between, 8 

Tlinuyana Buddhism, countries 
adopting, 61 

Tlindu, pronunciation of Sindhu 
ns, by Persians, 57; culture, 
vehicle of (Sanskrit), 60, 61; 
deities, animals figuring as 
vehicles of, 22, 23; gods, four¬ 
armed, 21; practice of throw¬ 
ing away drinking cups after 
one use, 18; theory regard¬ 
ing Dharma or law us 
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1 lie real sovereign, 100, 101; 
Hinduism, immensity of number of 
folowcrs of, 55; characteristic 
features of enumerated, 50; 
best definition of, 129; rules 
of Airama vital to, 130; later, 
Puranas ranking as scriptures 
of, 117; prc-Vedic, 37; pre- 
Vedic, characteristics of 37 
Hindus, ancient, political ex¬ 
periences of, aiding in con¬ 
ception of the mother country, 
58 

77 industlian, land of the Hindus, 
the Persians’ definition of 
India as, 59 
Hiranya, 31 
Tliranya-gcurblia, 88 
Historian, qualifications necessary 
for, 2; exploration of sources 
of facts by, 3 

History as a subject, 1; scope anfl 
method of, 1, 2; limitations of, 
3; limitation by its sources, 5; 
of India, not an organic whole, 
or unified, 02; social and 
political, contrasted, 4 
Ui Hites King of, and King of 
Mitani, inscriptions recording 
cont rac ts beet ween, 00, 07 
Hoernle, 190, 192, 193 
Holdings large and small, 297 
Hooker Sir .T., variety in flora 
of India, 51 

Horse-racing among Rigvedic In¬ 
dians, 77; -sacrifice, 109, 157, 
358; and cow, difference in 
living conditions of, 05 
Horses, domesticated in Rigvedic 
India, 31; use of in Rigvedic 
India, 73 

JIos, Munda-speaking people, 34 
Hoshangabad district, ruddle or 
hcematito drawings found in, 11 
IJotri (priests) 8S 
Human sacrifice ( anumarana ) 
(footnote), 70 
Hunas, the 148 

Hunting, objects of, pursuit of, 
by Rigvedic Indians, 74 
Hutton, J. H. (footnote), 40 
Hymns of the Rigveda, 83; women 
authors of, 111 

Hypnotizing, art of (footnote), 114 

Implement factories, discovery of 
in Southern India, 10 


Incest, forbidden in Rigvedic 
society, 72 

Indebtedness among Rigvedic In¬ 
dians, principal cause of, 75 

Indexes (Anukramanis) to Samhita 
text, 85 

India, geological formations in 7; 
prehistoric, 7 ff.; Bronze Ago 
in, evidence of, 16; copper 
worked in from very early 
times 15; dolichocephalic, 
and brachy-cephalic elements 
in earliest population of, 33; 
Proto-Australoids, true abori¬ 
gines of, 33; cradle of civiliza¬ 
tion (footnote), 40; geography 
of, principal features having 
bearing on history, 41 ; com¬ 
mercial intercourse with other 
countries in ancient times, 45; 
commercial intercourse with 
Greece, 46; civilization of 
racial and cutural elements 
introduced to, 44; defence of, 
requirements for, 47, — per¬ 
centage of revenue required 
for footnote), 47; defence 
of, in modern times, 49; 
comparison with other coun¬ 
tries in point of size and 
population, 50; climate and 
rainfall, variety in, 51; con¬ 
tinental in sizo and dimen¬ 
sions, 50; described as the 
‘,epitome of the world”, 51; 
fauna and flora, variety in, 51; 
number of living languages in 
53, 54; physical types in 

peoples of India enumerated, 
51 ff.; population of, a fifth 
of mankind, 51; variety in 
peoples, languages, and reli¬ 
gions, 51 ff.; religions in, 
diversity of, 55; geographical 
unity of, discussed, 55, 56; 
unity of, how manifested 
56 ff.; name not indigenous 
but foreign, 57; names by 
which known to foreigners in 
ancient times, 57; countries 
receiving their religion from, 
61; vastuess of, effects on 
history, 61, 62, 63; whole of 
lacking a common government, 
63; contribution of gold-dust 
to Persia, 279, 280; and 
Persia, common borderlands of, 
278, — commercial relations 
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between, 279; Persian, hold on 
continuing to 330 B.C., 280 

invasion of by Alexander, 
292, 293; political unifica¬ 

tion of, resuting from in¬ 
vasion of Alexander, 294; 
foreign coins introduced into 
as result of foreign invasions 
295; Northern, c. (550-325 n.c., 
179 IT.; Northern, Copper Age 
in, 11 ; Northern, copper im¬ 
plements and weapons found 
throughout, 12; Northern, dif¬ 
ferent. states of, c. 050-325 b.c., 
179; Northern, political his¬ 
tory, c. 050-325 b.c., 179; 

Northern, republics of. c. 050- 
325 B.c., 190 IF.; Northern, 
growth of democracy in c. 
(550-325 n.c., 209 ft’.; Northern 
growth of ascetic orders, v. 
(550-325 n.c., 210 IT.; Northern, 
religious movements of. c. G50- 
325 B.C., 210 IT.; Northern, 

non-Buddhist religious leaders 
of, 221 ff.; Peninsular, 7; pre¬ 
historic, cultures in, 9; pre¬ 
historic, agriculture in, 15; 
Southern, 7; Southern, and 
Mesopotamia, direct contacts 
by sea between, 37; Southern, 
isolation of, instances of, 44; 
Western, countries in commer¬ 
cial intercourse with, 40 
Indian defensive forces, distribu¬ 
tion of, 49; kings, Greek con¬ 
quests, placed under. 290 
Indians and Iranians, Aryans the 
ancestors of, home of, 05; 
civilization, antiquity of, 38, 
39; liistory, approximate date 
of beginnings of, 4; history, 
preceding rise of Buddhism, 
4; history, material sources of, 
enumerated, 0; history, ac¬ 
cording to Indian tradition, 
140 fT.; potstone, fragments of 
veses of, found at Al-Ubaid, 
20; soldiers, use of iron-tipped 
arrows by, 12 

Indo-Aryan culture, spread of, 61; 
-Aryan languages, regions 
where spoken. 54; -Aryan mig¬ 
ration succeeded by Indo- 
Aryan colonization, 53; Arj-an 
type, characteristics, and home 
of, 52; Aryans and Dravi- 
dians, mixture of (Aryo-Dravi- 
dian or Hindustani type), 52, 


53: -China, discovery of celts 
in, 10; -Germanic race, relation 
of Aryans in India to, 30 

Indonesian race, cultural unity, 
how traced (footnote), 35 

Indos, Greek pronunciation of 
Sindhu as, 57 

Indra, Rigvedic god, 00, 07; 

Aryan god, called Purandarn, 
“Sacker of cities, ** 71; Vedic 
god, 30; Vodie god, designated 
Purandara “sacker of cities',’ 
30; Aryan prayer to, 72; go 1 
of thunderstorm, 80 

Indus beds, rich iu gold dust, 280: 
civilization, 159; civilization, 
data regarding extensive, 12, 
13; civilization of Clialco- 
lithic Age, how evidenced, 1 7; 
civilization, specifically Indian 
features of, summarized, 25; 
civilization, age of, testimony 
regarding, 25, 20; civilization, 
authors of, 28; pantheon, in- 
cusion of four-armed deties in. 
20, 21; people, religion of, evi¬ 
dence regarding. 19, 20; peo¬ 
ple, and inhabitants of the 
Nile Valley, spinning and 
weaving known to. 25; people, 
question of race of, 28, 29; 
people, connection v.itli Vedic 
civilization, 29; people and 
the Rigvedn, animals known 
to, enumerated, 31; people, 
domesticated and wild animals 
among, 15; people, metals and 
minerals used by, 15; people, 
evidences of spinning being 
practised by, 16; people, kind 
of stones used for building and 
other purposes by, 10; people, 
domestic vessels used by, 18; 
people, weights used by, 18; 
pottery, description of, 18; 
practice of throwing away 
drinking cups after one use, 
18; River, 41; crossed, by 
Alexander, 285; River, journey 
of Alexander along, 292; 
Sumerian, Elamite, and Meso¬ 
potamian civilizations, objects 
showing an intimate connection 
between, 20; Valley, Indian 
objects imported from, dis¬ 
covered at Tell Asmar, near 
Baghdad, 27; Valley and 
Mesopotamia, land contacts 
between, 37 
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Industries, localization of, 302 
Industry, development of during 
later Vedic civilization, 9(1 
Inheritance, 137, 138; in Eigvedic 
society, 73 

Intaglio engravings on seals of 
animals, 23 

Interest ( Vriddhi ), 306; rate of, 
payable, regulated by caste, 
138 

Intermarriage, restrictions on, 
severity increased, 94 
Iran, Pravidian place-names in, 
38 

Iranian languages, regions where 
spoken, 54, 55; Plateau, coun¬ 
tries comprising, 47; Plateau, 
features of, 47 

Iranians and Indians, home of, 
Aryans the ancestors of. 05 
Iraq Expedition of Chicago Orien¬ 
tal Institute, discoveries of, 2 1 
Iron, use of, earlier in Northern 
than in Southern India, 12; 
use of referred to in the 
Atharvavcda, 12; unknown to 
Indus people, 15; known in 
Atharvavcda, 31 ; term indicat¬ 
ing, 97; and steel weapon?, use 
of among Indian soldiers dur¬ 
ing campaigns of Alexander 
the Great, 12 

Irrawady River, 45; Valley, square¬ 
shouldered adzes in (footnote), 
35 

Irrigation described in Rigveda, 7 1 
I slam-ism, number of millions of 
followers in India, 55 
Itahssa (story), 140 

.Tndeite (hard jade), sources of, 1(1 
.Taimini, 134 

Jain texts, centres of settlement 
mentioned in, 300; Yogis, 21 
Jainism, 187; antiquity of, 21; 
Jnfitrikas and, 202; life of 
Pavfivn, 227; rise of, 227 IT.; 
relations between ParSva and 
Mahavira, 228; life of 
Mahavlra, 230 ff.; apostles of, 
237; ns a system of discipline, 
239; about. generation older 
than Buddhism, 2G2; austeri¬ 
ties practised by Buddha asso¬ 
ciated with, 247 

Jains, number of in India, 55; in- 
• fluence of over Nandas, exam¬ 
ples of, 277 


Jaisilmir stone, yellow, found in 
statues, 1G 
Jala Jutukarnya, 93 
Jamadagni, 150 
Jambitdvipa, G1 

Jana (People) in Rigvcdic India, 78 
Janaka of Videlia, philosopher 
king, 93, 110; conference orga¬ 
nized by, 109; knowledge of, 
112; kinds of knowledge im¬ 
parted to, 110 

Janamejaha, 92; events for which 
known 15G; stories told re¬ 
garding renown of, 157; priests 
of, 158; story of sin of 
(slaughter of Brahmins), 158 
Janameyayas I. II, HI. 158 
Janapadaas (icginns or States), 
121, 122; enumerated bv 

Panini, 121, 137, 143, 163, 170 
Janapadi Vritti (professions), 123 
.7 dnapadins, Kshatriya rulers 
named, 121 

JanaSruti, King, learning of, 112; 

Pautrayana. learned king, 112 
Jana-vidya (medicine), 114 
Jataka, 248 
Jatakas 308 
Jati (caste), 143 
Jatilaka, 220 

Jatilas (1000), converted uy Bud¬ 
dha, 250 
•Tayascna, 244 

Javaswal, Hindu Polity (footnote), 
‘209 

Jelap Pass, 44 

Jeta Prince, park of as retreat for 
Buddha,..gold in T>nymcnt tor. 
251 

Jewels offered to the king at cere¬ 
mony of ratna-havis , 102 
Jews, origin of settlement on 
Malabar coast, 4G; political 
development of, how hindered, 
5G 

.Tliana, 24S 

Jhelum, River difficulties of cross¬ 
ing by Alexander’s armies, 
286; voyage of Alexander 
down, 290 

Jina Rishabliana, statue of at 
Muttra Museum, 21 
Jiva gribli, “seizing alive,’’ pro¬ 
bably indicating “police offi¬ 
cial’’, 81 

Jivalca, 193, 194; medical skill of, 
and devotion to the Buddha, 
258; cures of^ 258 
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Juatrikas, 201, 202; association 
with Jainism, 202; assembly 
of elders, 203 

Juangs, Munda speaking tribe, 3i 
Judges ( Dharmilcas), 1-10 
Justice in Rigvcdic India, 81 

Kabul River, 47 
Kachchgyana, Pakuddha, 222 
Kadars, possibly of Negrito origin, 

33 

Kahupana (coin), 300 
Ivaimur hills, ruddle or luematite 
drawings found in, 11 
Kalamas, 198 
Kalanos, 285 

KaUsoka, King of Magdalia, 274; 
murder of, 274; ten sons of, 
275 

Ka'.pa Stitras, 12 1 
Kama or sensual desire, 248 
Kan a r esc, 39 

Kandahar, route taken by General 
(Lord) Roberts for relief of, 
48 

Hands, Dravidian speech and cul¬ 
ture among, 39 

Kapila, teaching of, relating to 
secular training of thought. 
(non-Brahmau), 248; of Ma¬ 
thura, founder of Sankhya 
202, 203 

Kapilavastu, situated on slopes of 
Himalayas, 244; monastery at 
252 

Karachi, 49 

Karakoram (“Black Mountain’ ’), 
41, 45 

Karklieh, River. 24 
Karma, 239, 240 
Karmara, 104 
Karna^obhana, 31 

Kartavirya-Arjuna, conquests of, 
149 

Karun, River, 24 

Ka6i, scat of Vcdic culture, 92 

KaSikfi. 121 

Kassapas, 188 

Katlia Upanishad, difficulty in 
attaining knowledge of the 
Atman, 115 

Kathaoi, defeat of, 289 
Katysyani, wife of Yajnavalkya, 
111 

Kautilya, ArthaSustrci, on sin of 
Janamcjaya, 158 
Kassapo, Purano, 222 
Kassapa, the Great, 260 
Kauravas, 201 


Kaushitaki Brahmana, 1*2 
Kaviripaddanam, centre of Indian 
trade with Rome, 40 
Kayotsarga, 21 

Keith, translation of Aitareya 
(quoted), 157, 158 
Kerala, kingdom of, how isolated. 
44 

Kesakambalin, Ajita, 222 
Kltddi 31 
Kharavela, 245 
Kharvata (town), 142 
Klicnia, wife of Bimbisara, Bud¬ 
dhist nun, 253 

Khorasan, turquoise from. 1(5 
KJiyber route, 48, 49; course of, 47 
Klkatas, 93; non-Aryan people, 70 
King, the, in Rigvedic India, 79; 
services of 79; obedience de¬ 
manded by, 79; duties as 
judge, 79; marks of his royal- 
ty, 79; ministers of, 79; 
checks upon absolutism of, in 
later Yedic civilization, 99; 
election of. methods in later 
Vedic civilization, 99; titles 
given to in later Vedic civili¬ 
zation, 100; coronation of, 
description, 100, 101; striking 
of on back with rod, following 
coronation, reason explained, 
101, 102; and Brahmanas, 
joint upholders of tlharmn 
(law), 101; jewels offered to, 
at ceremony of ralna-havis, 
102; kinsmen of, 102, 103 

minister of, 102, 103; council 
or Parishat of, 127; descrip¬ 
tion of, in Mahabhsrnta, 143; 
position of, as described in 
Manu Smriti, 162; -makers, 
list of, enumerated, 102, 103 
Kingdoms, of Northern India, 
in Buddha’s time, 181 
Kings as philosophers, 93; efforts 
to recover lost sovereignty 
after expulsion, 99; duties 
of, 137; payment of taxes to 
regulated, 137; petty, indi¬ 
cation of government by, 
139; taking part in the 
Kurushetra war of the Mal»a- 
bharata enumerated, 142 
Kingship, theory of origin of, 
stated in Aitareya Brahmana, 
97, 98 
Kiratas, 57 

Kirthar Hills, 24; supply of gyp¬ 
sum and alabaster from 16 
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Kiss GotamI, Buddhist nun. 253 
Kish, discovery of seal at. 26 
Kol, 241 

Koiar, neolithic cemetery at, 11 
Kolarions (Kols), 34 
Koliyas, 198 

Komgrabhachcha, see Y[vaka 
Kon ravines, Mirzapur, prehistoric 
implements discovered in. 10 
Korkus, Munda-speaking tribe, 34 
Korvas, Munda-speaking tribe, 34 
Kosala (Oudh), 91, 244; seat of 
Vedic culture, 92; kingdom of, 
181 

Krama-pstha, step-text of Samh.it;"., 
85 

Eranui path an, 112 
Krishi (agriculture), importance 
attached to in Rigveda, 73 
Krishna, federal president of re¬ 
publics mentioned in Maha- 
bhdruta, 144 
J\ ri.shna-f/arbha, 31 
Kshalra-vitlya (military science), 
114 

Kshatriya, cast of, CO; special 
duty of, 165; duties special 
to 131; kings, 152; family. 
Buddha belonging to, 241; 
rulers (J dnapadins), 121 
Ivshatriyas, 147; nobles and land¬ 
holders, 95; part taken by, in 
intellectual life. Ill, 112 
Kshaudraka and Kshatidraliya, dif¬ 
ference betwecen, 126 
Kshudrakas, resistance to Alex¬ 
ander, 290, 291 

Kvla (Family), in Rigvcdic India, 
78, 125; (clan), 143, 144; 
explanation of, 296 
Kill ala. (potter), 124 
Kmuara-pugas, 127 
Karram River, course of, 47 
Kvrvkshetra, 53 

Knrumbas, Munda-speaking people, 
34 

Kuru-Pauchgla country, regions 
oast of, 91 

Kuvu-Pafichalas, the, character, 
qualifications, and abilities of, 
91 

Kurus, the, 91; prosperity and 
decline of, 92; and Panchalas, 
hostility between, 92 

Kuruskhctra war of the Mahg- 
bh grata, 142 

KutgggraSalg, Buddha’s residence, 
254 


Labour, forced (corvee), 299; un¬ 
dignified, kinds of work classi¬ 
fied as, 302 

Land transfer by gift or sale, 299; 
pilots, 308 

Language, prehistoric phases of, 
as shown in Rigveda, 64 
Languages, living number in India, 
53, 54; enumerated, to which 
language of Rigveda shows 
affinities, 64 

Lapis lazuli, source of; 16 
Larkana district of Sind, results of 
archaeological investigation in, 

i o 

lo 

Larsa Period, 27 

Law. source of, 137; sec also 
Dharma 

Law-books (Dharma-ftgstras) , 159; 

resemblance of Purgnas to, 146 
Lead (Sjsa), mention of. 97 
Learned conferences, 109 
Learning among Rigvcdic Indians, 
82; and education in later 

Vedic. civilization 106 IT.; 

and education passages bear¬ 
ing upon in Apastamba and 
Baudhgvana. 136 
leather work of, 75 
Leh, Valley of, 41 

Lcptorrliinv. association with San- 
skirt language, 39 
Lichchlmvi States war with 
Magadha. 189 ff. 

Licliclihavis. 200, 203, ff.; relations 
with Mallas, 200; constitution 
strength of. 206; Buddha’s in¬ 
fluence on, 207; Malmvira’s in¬ 
fluence on, 207; national 
and education, passages bear- 
elm meter, 207 

Life after death. belief in. 88; 

stages of (AAranxas). 60 
Lilly variety of products of 
India, 51 

7Any a symbols, worship of. 23 
Literature. Indian, transmission by 
oral tradition, 5; classifica¬ 
tion of adopted by Pgnini, 122 
Live stock, 311 

Logic ( Yakovakya ), study of, 113 
Tjohila ay as, 31 

Lucknow Museum, Mathurg Bodhi- 
.sattva image in, 317 
Luddhodana, 244 

Lumbini (Lummini), birthplace of 
Buddha 245 
Lusliai Hills, 41 
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MacDonald J. Ramsay, on the 
Hindu’s entimation of India 
(quoted), 58 on organic re¬ 
lation between India and 
Hinduism (quoted), 59 
Macdonell, India’s Past (quoted), 

85; India’s Past (quoted), 118 
(footnote), 120, 121; on Rig- 
vedic hymns ^quoted), 83 
Mackay, E. date of painted pottery 
of Mohenjo--daro, 26 
5Iadhyade£a, 91; region of Aryan 
culture, 160 

Madras city, 9; megalitlxic tombs 
in, 11; districts of, neolithic 
tombs in, 11; Presidency of, 
comparative size and popula¬ 
tion, 50 

Magadlia (south Bihar), 91; dis¬ 
like to, 93; kingdom of, 185; 
kingdom of, growth of, under 
AiataSatru 189; situation of, 
93; kings of, 152, 154, 271—4 • 

Magadhans, termed Vrfityas, 93; 
Maghadas outside Aryan civi¬ 
lization, 53 

Maganhika, 221; crime of 254 

Maghavans, 88 

Mahdbharato, 158; containing lists 
of ancient kings or emperors, 
59; of more recent date than 
II dm ay ana, 140; promulgator 
of, 140; word used only as an 
adjective, 141; theme of des¬ 
cribed, 142; teachers, 141; 
War, history of India as given 
in the Puranas up to, 148 ff. 
Mahamaya, Queen Mother of 
Buddha, death of, following his 

birth, 245 

Mah&nadi and Godavari, isolation 
of region between, 43 
M&ha-nagara, 300 
Malignsman, Buddha’s address to, 
255 

Mahdpadna, reign of, 151, 152, 153; 

date of conquests of, 152 
Mahspajspati Gotami, 198; Aunt 
of Buddha, * 245;' Stepmother 
of Buddha, 253 
Mali&6il&kantaka, 192 
Mahsvastu, 244, 248 
Mahsvira founder of Jainism, 202; 
relations with Parfiva, 228; 
time of, 230; birth-place, 230; 
parents, 231; his different 
names, 231; his family, 231; 
life as an ascetic, 231; his 
wanderings, 232; his suffer« 


ings, 232; controversy with 
rival sects, 233 ; ministry, 233 ; 
relations with Go&ala, 233; 
his royal followers, 235; re¬ 
publican s*upport for. 23/; 
chief disciples, 237; dates ,n 
his life, 239 

Mahdyana Buddhism, countries 
adopting, 61 

Mainpuri district, copper imple¬ 
ments and weapons found in, 

12 

Maitreyi, wife of \ a.lnavalkya, 
111 ; highest knowledge achiev¬ 
ed by, 111 

Makkhali-Gosala, 222 
Makran, 48 

Mai and Sauria Palmris, Dravidian 
speech and culture among, 39 
Malabar Coast, preservation of 
ancient civilization of Dra- 
vidian-speaking India on, 27; 
isolation of Carnatic plain 
from, 44; origin of settlement 
of Jews and Christians on, 46 
Malavas, resistance to Alexander, 
290, 291 

Malay Peninsula, discovery of celts 
in, 10 

Malayalara, 39 

Male dancer, statuette of, 19 
Malla State, 199, 200; parliament 
and executive, 199 relations 
with Lichchhavis, 200 

Mallakis, nine, league of, 200 
Mallas, 199, 244; learning of, 200; 
famous, 200 

Man, origin of, suggested connec¬ 
tion with that of the Hima¬ 
layas (footnote), 8 
Mandg, King of Magdaha, 273 
Mandala, tenth, of the Rigveda, 88 
Mandalas of the Rigveda, 85 
Mani-griva, 31 

Mantra-griha (council hall), 145 
Mantri-parishad, 144, 145 
Mantrim (cabinet councillors), 
145 

Manu, home of Indo-Aryan culture 
at, indicated by, 54; an¬ 

tiquity of name, 159; Dharma- 
fiastra of, 159; comparison of 
Yajnavalkya with, 174; com¬ 
parison of Ngrada with, 176; 
Smriti, 159; Smriti, post- 

Buddhist features of, 160; 
Vaivasvata, primeval king, 
148—sons and descendant of, 
148 
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Manure (Sakan, Karfsha), men¬ 
tioned in Rigveda, 74; natural, 
of animals, 96 
Manyu (wrath), 87 
Marathas, ancestors of, 37 
Marathi, 39 

Market, haggling of the, instance 
mentioned, 75 

Marriage, kinds of, in' post-Vedic 
civilization enumerated and 
explained, 128 (footnote), 129; 
family a more importanC"factor 
than caste in, 130; customs 
in Rigvedic society, 72; hymn, 
Rigvedic, 72 

Afaruts (storm-gods), 87 
Marshall, Sir John, relics of 
Buddha discovered by, 261 
Massaga, defence of under Queen 
Asoaka, 283; town planning 
of, 310 

Matarisvan, 88 ► 

Mathava the Videglia (King of L* 
Videha), 92 » ¥ \ 

Mathura, 248; Bodhisattva, image 
in Lucknow Museum, 317 
Matriarchal system of inheritance 
in Southern India, 44 
Matsya Purfina, 153 
Mays, 244; and Suddhodana, 
parents of Buddha, 244 
Medical philosophers, 312 
Mediterranean ethnic type, 28; 
immigrants of India, 36; racial 
typo, 24; skulls, 33 
Med iterraneans, dolicho-cephalic, 
36; first makers of civiliza¬ 
tion, 36; and Armenoids, 
combination of, 36, 37, —early 
culture of, in India, 37 
Mekong, River, 45 
Melanesian type, distribution in 
India, 34; how traced, 34 
Mendicants, 217 ff,; meal, distress 
of Buddha when first eating, 
265 

Merchants, trading by, 96 
Mesmerizing, art of * (footnote), 
114 

Mesopotamia, higher standard of 
urban life unknown in, 25; 
Indian objects imported to 
about 2500 b.c., 27; Dravidian 
place-names in, 38; and Elam, 
discovery of Five Seals bearing 
Indus pattern at different sites 
in, 25, 26; and Indus Valley, 
land contacts between, 37; 
and Southern India, direct 


contacts by sea between, 37 
Mesopotamian civilization, 25 
Metal worker, processes employed 
by, 75 

Metals, extended use of, 97; known 
to Manu, 173; and minerals 
used by Indus people, 15 
Mezozoic Age, 7 

Midland languages of India, cen¬ 
tral regions of, 54 
Milk, most important food among 
Rigvedic Indians, 76 
Miracles condemned by Buddha, 
254 

Mirzapur, 10; neolithic tomb at, 
11; district, ruddle or haema¬ 
tite drawings found in. 10,11 
Alitani, King of, and King of the 
Uittites, inscriptions recording 
contracts between, 66, 67 
Mithila, 20 

Mitra, Rigvedic god, 66, 67; sun- 
-god, 87 
Mlechclihas, 46 

Moggallgna, personal attendant of 
Buddha, conditions of service, 
256; and Sariputta, chief 
disciples of Buddha. 256 
Mchenjo-daro (“Mound of the 
Dead”), 12, 24, 28; ages of 
mounds on site of, 13; Great 
Bath on site of, 14; remains 
of buildings, on sito of, 14; 
spindle-whirls found in houses 
of, 16; people of, articles of 
dress, of, and ornaments worn 
by enumerated, 17; people of, 
method of wearing hair, 17; 
people of, not specially mili¬ 
tary, 17; people of, weapons 
used by, 17; types of cult 
stones brought to light at, 21; 
seal found at, representing 
tree-worship, 21, 22; examples 
of complete burial at, 23; 
civilization of, date of period, 
26; painted pottery of, date to 
which assigned, 26; gold orna¬ 
ments in use in, 31; skulls 
found at, some proto-Austra¬ 
loid, 31; prehistoric cranial 
material found at, 32; inhabi¬ 
tants a mixed population, 33; 
type of adzes found at (foot¬ 
note), 35; remains of civiliza¬ 
tion found at, 71 

Money, concept of, among Rigvedic 
Indians, 75; use of forbidden 
to Samghas, 306 
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Moneylenders, mention of, 96 
Moneylending, 306, 307 
Mongolian Branch of the Alpine 
Ethnic Type, 28; element, 
traced in non-Dravidian lan¬ 
guages, 35 

Mongolo-Dravidian, Bengali type 
termed, 53 

Mongoloid type, characteristics, o3 
Mon-Khmer (non-Dravidian lan¬ 
guages), 35; an earliest lan¬ 
guage of India, 36 
Monogamie, Rigvedic society pri¬ 
marily, 72 
Moriyas, 199 

Moslem invasions, immunity from, 
in south of India, 43 
Moslems conquests of Delhi by, 50 
Mother Goddess, or Sakti, worship 
of, 23 

Mount Godwin Auslen, 41 
Mousikanos, chief of Sind, 13 
Mrulhravdk, strange language, 30 
Mujavants, Vedic people, 68 
Munda, 244; areas in which sur¬ 
viving, 34; civilization, ab¬ 
sence of caste-system under, 
35; language derived from 
Proto-Australoids, 34; lan¬ 
guage, earliest spoken in In¬ 
dia, 34, 36 ; othor languages to 
which affinity is shown by, 34; 
-speaking peoples, racial origin 
of (footnote), 35 
Munda-sgvaka, 220 
Mundas, 34 

Muni, qualification for becoming, 
116 

Music in Post-Vedic era, 124 
Musical instruments used by Rig¬ 
vedic Indians, 77 

Musicanus, King, 292; fate of, 
292 

Mutibas, non-Aryan people, 43 
MuTtra district, copper implements 
and weapons found in, 12 
Muttra Museum, statue of Jina 
llishabhava at, 21 

Muziris (Malabar coast), centre of 
Indian trade with Rome, 46 
Muztsigh (“ Snowy Mountain'’), 45 
Mysore megalithtc tombs in, 11 

Naga Hills, 41 

Nsgadssaka, king of Magdaha, 273 
Nagara (administrative division), 
122; (city) description of, 142, 
143 

Nagaras (cities), 162 


Nagarjunikonda, Buddha's relics 
discovered at, 262 
Nagasamala, attendant of Buddha 
bad conduct of, 256 
Naishadhas, the, 91 
NakulapitS, 254 

Nal, prehistoric cranial material 
found at, 32 

Nana, mother of Prajspatl, 244 
Nanda (Dhana), Buddhist nuu, 
253; Nanda, King, traditions 
relating to great riches of, 
278; low origin of, 277, 278; 
military strength and unpopu¬ 
larity of, 278 

Nandas, nine, reigns of, 275; 
Buddhist tradition concerning, 
277; notorious for riches and 
avarice, 277; Jain ministers 
of, 277; leanings of towards 
Jainism, 277 

Nandi-vardhana, recent contro¬ 


versial speculation concerning, 

275 

Narida, foremost Brahmana, 
scholar, 112; confession of his 
want of knowledge of the 
Atman, 115; rules relating to 


apprenticeship and partnership 
recorded by, 177; writings of, 
176,— comparison with Manu 
and Ysknavalkya, 176 
Ndrasavusis, ‘.hero-lands," 140 
Narishtd, decision by vote of the 
majority in the Sabhd, 105 
Narmada valley, quartzite instru¬ 


ment discovered in, 10 


Nasal index (footnotee), 33 
Nssatyas, the Rigvedic gods, 66, 67 
Nstaputta, Nigantha, 222 
Natasutras, 122 
Natu Pass, 44 
Navigation, advances in, 96 
Neghuja, attendant of Buddha, bad 
conduct of, 256 

Negritos, supposed earliest people 
to occupy India, 33; traces of 
still found in Andamans, 33; 
invention of bow by, 33 
Neolithians, widespread throughout 
India, 10; remains of, classi¬ 
fied, 10, 11 • 

Neolithic Ago in India, 9; culture, 
centre of, 9, 10; culture in 
Sind, 24 

Nicanor, 288; fate of, 294 
Nickel coins, 311 
Nigama (village), 299, 300 
Nigantha, 220 . 
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Nigrodha, 269 

Nikayas, a religious association, 126 
Nikayas, history of Indian civiliza¬ 
tion (650-325 B.c.), embodied 
in, 318; age of earlier than 
that of Asoka, 319; quotations 
from one another, 318; com¬ 
mon element in, 319; episodes • 
in life of Buddha recorded in, 
319 

Nile, River 24; Valley, inhabitants 
of, and Indus people, art of 
spinning and weaving common 
to, 25 

Nirvana, 247 
Nirnkta, 120 121 
Nishka,gnva, 31 

Nizam’s Dominions, megalithic 
275; tombs in, 11 
Nobles, classes of, associated with 
epic royalty, 145 

Non-Aryan civilization, material 
aspects of, described in Rig- 
veda, 30; opponents of Aryans, 
71, 72; peoples in India, in¬ 
formation contained in Rig- 
veda as to, 30; phallus-wor¬ 
shipper (JiJnadevah), 30; 
world, wide acquaintance of 
Rigveda with, 32 

Non-Dravidian languages (Mon- 
in Rigveda, 70; made slaves 
by Aryans, 70; and Aryan^ 
distinction between defined in 
Rigveda, 70 

Non-Brahmin teachers, contem¬ 
plation of, 136 

Non-Buddhist ascetic orders, 220; 
ascetic orders, prominent 
leaders, 221 

Non-Dravidian languagees (Mon- 
Khmer), peoples speaking, 35 
Northern India see India, Northern 
North-West Frontier of India, 
vulnerability of, 46, 47 
Nuns, Buddhist, 198; order of, 
252, 253; eight strict rules for, 
253; famous, 253 
Nysa, friendliness of, to Alexan¬ 
der, 284 

Oars, use of developed, 96 
Occupations in Post-Vedic era, 
123; new, development during 
later Vedic civilization, 96 
One Reality, Rigvedic passage 
pointing to, 88 
Ongole, 9 

Oral tradition, transmission of 


Indian literature by, 5 
Oraons, Dravidian speech and cul¬ 
ture among, 39 

Orders of ascetics, 216 ff.; non- 
Buddhist, 220 ff, 

Ornaments worn by people of 
Mohenjo-daro enumerated, 17; 
worn by Rigvedic Indians, 76 
Oupsyika, officer in charge of 
finance, 127 

Oxen, use of in Rigvedic India, 73 
Pada, 112 

Pada-patha, word-text of Samhita 
85 

Pahlavas, the, 148; foreign in¬ 
vaders of India, 141 
Pa-jjota, King of Avanti, 183 
Pdkayajnas, small periodical sacri¬ 
fices, 129 
Pakthas, the 69 

Pala;oithians, confined to limited 
area in India, 10 

Palieolithic age in India, 9; re¬ 
mains, somewhat rare in India, 
9 

Palaeozoic age, 7 

Palli (small barbarian settlement), 
142 

Pamirs, the, 45; jadeite brought 
from, 16 

Panclia jan&h, the famous five 
peoples, 78 

Panchala king, Pravahana Jaivali, 
_ 92 

PaiichalaParishad, 92; academy 
for advanced study, 109 
Panoha-mahdyajnas, the five great 
sacrifices, 129 

Panchavaggiys bhikkhu, see Pari- 
vr&jakas 

Pafiohavimsa Brshmana, 73 
PanohavimSa of the Samaveda, 90 
Pandu, 151; sons of, 151 
Pani, 81 

Pinini, geographical horizon of, 
121; classification of litera¬ 
ture adopted by, 122; litera¬ 
ture known to, 122; Sutras 
known to, 122; use of the 
word Mahfibharata by, 141; 
Ashtadhyayi of, 120; grammar 
of, date, 121 

Pants, mercantile people referred 
to in Rigveda, 30, 31; builders 
of civilization in Indus valey, 
71 

Pan jab, free peoples of, opposition 
to Alexander, 293; chiefs, 
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present of talents of steel to, 
from Alexander, 12 
Pantheon, Rigvcdic, magnitude of, 
86 

Para, King of Kosala and Videha, 
93 

ParaSara, promulgation of Maha- 
bh&rata, 140 

Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical 
Tradition (quoted), 148; date 
of Bhftrata War, 151, 153; 
theory as to origin of the 
Ailas, 155 
Parikshit, 92, 158 
Parikshitas, extinction of, 156 
Parishad, inner circle of teachers 
and advanced scholars, 123; 
(Cabinet of ministers), 162; 
(Cabinet of Nine), composi¬ 
tion of, 145 

Parishadvalah, king termed, 127 
P&rishadas (assembly men), 145 
Parisha<lyas, members of council 
of the king, 127 

Parishat, council of the king, 127 
Pai'ivrajaka, 133, 219, 221; use in¬ 
stead of term Bhikshu, 133 
ParivrSjakas in association with 
Buddha’s early training, 247; 
discussions of, 248 
Parjanya, god of rain, waters, and 
rivers 87 

Parliamentary function of the 
Sabhs, 105 

Parsis, number of in India, 55 
Parfiva, and jainism, 227 re¬ 
lations with Mahavirn, 228 
Partnership, rules regarding, re¬ 
corded by Narada, 177, 178 
Partnerships, 308 
Pasenadi, King of Kosala, 182 
Pasture in Rigvcdic Society, 73 
Pastures, 297, 298 
Pa&upati, Lord of Animals, Siva as, 
20 

Pfitaliputra, 191 
Patkoi Hills, 41 

Patriotism, elevation into a reli¬ 
gion, 58 

Pattala, diarchy of, 292 
Paurava kingdom, 150, 151; 

Paurava kings, 152; defiance 
of Alexander by, 285; Paurava 
king, death of son of in battle 
with Alexander, 286; terri¬ 
tories annexed to kingdom of, 
289, 290; large satrapy created 
under, 294; see also Poros 
Peacock, known only to Greeks d y 


Tamil name, 45 

People, the ( Jana ), in Rigvcdic 
India, 78 

Perdiccas, general under Alex¬ 
ander, 282 

Persepolis, burning of, by Alex¬ 
ander, 280 

Persia, Acluemenid Emperor of, 
13; line of communication with 
India, 48; and India, common 
borderlands of, 278; and 
India, commercial relations 
between, 279 

Persian gold coins rarely found in 
India, 295; silver coins 
(sigloi, shekels), free introduc¬ 
tion into India, 295 
Persians, invasion by, affecting 
linguistic relations between 
Brahmarsliidesa and earlier 
Aryan settlements, 54; Sindhu 
pronounced Hindu by, 58; 
definition by, of India as the 
laud of the Hindus ( Hindus - 
than), 59 

Phallic ring stone, 21* 

Phallus-worshipper (Si&nadevah ), 
30, 70 

Pharaoh, articles brought from 
India to Egypt by, 45 
Pheglas, submission to Alexander, 
290 

Philip, satrapy of, territories at¬ 
tached to, 291; fate of, 294 
Philosophers, kings as, 93; of later 
Ve'dic civilization enumerated, 
109 

Phonology, development of in 
sacred texts, 112 

Pigmy flints, localities where 
found, 10 

PI pal-tree {ficus religiosa ), 21, 22 
Pipraliwa, relics of Buddha dis¬ 
covered at, 261 

PiSacha languages, mixed group, 
origin of, 54; regions where 
still spoken,- 54 

Place-names, Dravidian, in Meso¬ 
potamia and Iran, 38 
Plant genetics study of, throwing 
light on origins of civilization 
(footnote), 40 

Platyrrhine (broad-nosed) element 
found in India in all castes 
except highest, 33 
Ploughland (urvara kshetra ), 73 
Political history of Northern India, 
c, 650-325 B.C., 179 ff.; system, 
described by Vishnu, 174 
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Politics, 1; definition of, 1 
Polyandry in Southern India, 44 
Population of India, a fifth of 
mankind, 51 

Poros, King, army of, 287; defeat 
of, by Alexander, 287; treat¬ 
ment of, by Alexander, 288; 
conquest of kingdom of, 289; 
and Alexander, battle between, 
287 

Poros, Prince, loyalty of to India 
during Alexander’s invasion, 
281 

Portuguese, fresh entrance into 
India, 42 

Post Buddhist features of Manu 
Smriti, 100; -Sargonid Period, 
27; -Vedic civilization,-family 
life in, 128; -Vedic Era, eco¬ 
nomic life in 123 ff.; -Vedic 
era, education in, 123; -Vedic 
era, educational system of, 
123; -Vedic literature, civiliza¬ 
tion as revealed in, 120 if. 
Potter (kulfila), 124 
Pottery, Indus, description of, 18; 
Indus, glazed, 18; painted, 
wide distribution of art of, 25 
Prabhus, ancestors of, 37 
Prachya Janapadas, 121 
Pradyota, see Pajjota 
Prajapati, 244; primceval mother, 
88; varying conceptions of, 
117, 118; god, twin daughters 
of, Sabha and Samiti, 104, 100 
Prakriti, 20 

Prakrits, 39 difficulty in speaking 
Sanskrit, 93 
Pramanai, 312 
Pramanikas, 312 

Prosenajit, King. 154, 252, 25G; 

see also Pasenadi 
Prasii, peoples east of Middle 
Country, 276 

Pratardana, King, learning of, 112 
Prdtisakhyas, 85 

Prfivahami Jaivali, Pafichala King, 
92; learning of, 112 
Praydyotas, five, 273, 274 
Prayers, for success in agriculture, 
contained in Atharvoveda, 95; 
of the Rigveda, 82 
Pre-Dravidian aboriginal type, 51 
Pre-historic peoples, 32 ff., settle¬ 
ments', discovery in Southern 
Baluchistan, 13 
Pre-Sargonid Period, 2Q 
Pre-Vedic Hinduism, 37 
Prices, determined by haggling, not 


regulated, 305; fixed for royal 
purchases, 305 

Priesthood, exclusion from, on 
account of impure speech, 113; 
growth of, as recorded in the 
Brdhmanas, 117 , 

Priests, classification of for the 
sacrifices, 117; of Janarae- 
jaha, 158 

Prithvi or Prithivi, 30 
Produce, special levy on, 299 
Pronunciation, importance attached 
to, in teaching, 86 
Property, right of known in Rig- 
vedic society, 73 

Proto-Australoid ethnic type, 28; 
migrations, how determined, 
34; Molienjo-daro skulls, 31; 
racial type, 24; skulls, 33 
Proto-Australoids, 38; dolicho¬ 

cephalic, 33; true aborigines 
of India, 33; contributions to 
culture by, 34; speakers of 
Austro-Asiatic languages, 34 
Ptolemy, future king of Egypt, 
286 

Puga or guild, 127; (village com¬ 
munity), 143 

Pulindas, the, 91; non-Aryan 
people, 43 

Pundras, non-Aryan people, 43 
Punjab, river valleys in, becoming 
seat of early civilization, 24; 
comparative size of, 50; land 
of the five famous peoples in 
(paiichajanah ), 91 
Punyavardhana, husband of 
ViSakha, 252 

Pupil ( brahmachsri ), duties of, 

enumerated, 107 

Pupils, names of, in Post-Vedic era, 
123 

Pur sna (legend), 140; existing, 
earliest reference to, 147, 148 
Pursnas, 56; containing names of 
ancient kings or emperors, 59; 
proportion devoid of historical 
value, 146; resemblance to 
epics and law books, 146; 
differences in, due to local 
touches, 147; geographical 
data supplied by, 148; ranking 
as scriptures of later Hindu¬ 
ism, 147; traditional lore upon 
which based not in keeping 
of Brahmins, 147; ultimate 
utilization for religious pur¬ 
poses, 147; underlying ethical 
purpose of, 147 
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Purandara, ,‘sacker of cities,*’ 
Vedic god Indra designated as, 
30, 71 

Puro-hita, foremost minister of tlie 
king, 79, 80 

Puru, son of Yayati, 149 
Purus, the, 69; Vedic people, 68, 69 
Purushasukta, describing creation 
of the four castes, 71 
Purvarama, gift of, by ViSakha to 
Buddha, 252 

Putanchala K§pya, learned philo¬ 
sopher, 109 

Quartzite implements, localities 
where found, 9; men, 9 
Quetta, garrison city of, 49 
Quorum, of Buddhist Samghas, 209 

Race in India, cranial material for 
study of, 32, 33; -types, 

standards by which classified 
(footnote), 33 

liad-Yajna, ceremony of, explained, 
99 

Rahula: full ordination of, 255 
Rain, excess of damaging crops, 74 
Rainfall, formerly heavier in Sind, 
evidences of. 13; in India, 
variety in, 51 
Raja (King), 161 
Rajngriha, 246; Buddha’s visit to, 
248; monastery af, 252 
Bdjds, position and status of, 102 
Baja&ilpis, 316 

Rajputana Desert, 50; importance 
of in defence of India, 49 
Rajputs, Moslem invasion of India 
held in check by, 49, 50 
Rfikshasas, enemies of Rigvedic 
gods, 87 

Rama, embodiment of Aryan civi¬ 
lization, 141; incarnation of 
Vishnu, 141 

Bamdyana, age of, 140; theme of, 
141; reason for present-day 
popular appreciation, 142 
Bd8htra (kingdom), 161 
BaSi science of numbers, study of, 
113 

Rathamusala, 192 
Batna-havis, jewels offered to the 
king at ceremony of, 102, 103 
Ratnins, purpose for which king’s 
ministers are termed, 102; 
enumeration of, 103; order of 
precedence among, 103 
Havana, embodiment of non-Aryan 
civilization, 141; devotee of 


6iva, 141 

Referendum, as a constitutional 
procedure, 216 

R<?lic S’^S enuine ’ of Buddha, 260. 
-J 1 ;—> at Piprahwa, date 

1 d, . sc .°. ver y of > 261; — at 
Miah-ji-ki-dheri, 261 , — dis¬ 
covered at Taxila, date of 
discovery, 261, —discovered af 
Bhat t iprolu, date of discovery, 
202, — discovered at Nagar- 
jumkonda, 262 

Religion, elevation of patriotism 
into, 58; of Indus people, 
evidence regarding. 19, 20; of 
Indus people summarized, 23 
Religions in India, diversity of, 55 
Religious leaders, non-Buddhist, 
-21 ff.; movements of North 
ern India, c. 650-325 B.c., 216 
ff.; purposes, ultimate utiliza¬ 
tion of Pursnas for, 147 
Republics, confederations of, 126; 
of Northern India, >c. 650-325 
b.c., 196 ff.;—democratic pro¬ 
cedure, 209,—meetings of 
Samghas, 209; and republican 
peoples mentioned in the Malta- 
bhdrata, 143 
Bes judioata, 213, 214 
Re wall, 10 

Rhys Davids, T, H., 317; and 

Mrs. C. A. F., Buddhist India, 
196 (footnote), 296 
Bibhus (aerial elves). 87 
Rice, known only to Greeks by 
Tamil name, 45, 46 
Rigveda, 61; Aditi, the mother of 
the Adifyas of the, 20; date 
of origin of, 29; description 
of non-Aryans in, 30; informa¬ 
tion as to non-Aryan peoples 
of India, 30; on material as¬ 
pects of non-Aryan civiliza¬ 
tion, 30; mercantile people, 
Panis referred to in, 30, 31; 
gold and other metals known 
to. 31; kinds of armour known 
to, not known in Indus Valley, 

31; metal, probably copper 
(ayas) known to, 31; method 
of wearing hair among men 
and women of, 31, 32; stone 
implements known to 31; wide 
acquaintance with non-Aryan 
world, 32; on pre-Vedic Hindu¬ 
ism, 37; second series of dental 
letters in, 39; time of origin 
of, 67; advanced civilization 
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revealed by, 67, 08; names 
given to non.Aryans by, 69; 
subject-matter of. conclusions 
as summarized by Rai Bahadur 
R. P. Chanda (footnote), 70; 
animal worship not indicated 
in, 87; no trace of Totemism 
in, 87; aristocratic and 
ritualistic religion of, 88; re¬ 
citation of methods, 112; 
study of, 113; locality of 
composition of‘bulk of, 155; 
on the expansion of the Ailas, 
155; and Avesta similarity 
between, 05; examples of, 60; 
and Avesta, similarity in 
names recorded in, 66; and 
the Indus people, animals 
known equally to, enumerated, 
31; Samhita, on Aryan origins, 
64; -Samhita, language of, 
showing affinity to other lan¬ 
guages, 64; Samhita, selection 
of Rigvedic hymns, 83; Sam¬ 
hita, selection and arrange¬ 
ment of hymns in, 84 
Rigvedic civilization, 64 ff.; civi¬ 
lization, foundation of, 82; 
gods, enemies of, 87; India, 
horses’ domesticated in, 31; 
India, cotton industry in, 32; 
India, rivers of, enumerated, 
68 ; India, political evolution 
of, how traced, 77 ff., India, 
justice in, 81; Indians, hunt¬ 
ing among, 74; Indians, ob¬ 
jects of pursuit of hunting by, 
74; Indians, handicrafts 
among, 74, 75; Tndians, com¬ 
merce among, 75, 76; dress 
and ornaments among, 76; 
Indians, food and drink 
among, 76, 7J ; Indians, amuse¬ 
ments among, 77; Indians, 
education among. ^6 ; people, 
animals hunted by, enumerat¬ 
ed, 31; religion, in what 
mainly consisting, 87, 88; 
Rudra, 20; society, unit of, 72 

Rishabha meaning “bull”, 21 

Rishi 'Vajfiavalkya, teachings of, 
263 

Rishis, non-Aryan, 38; authors of 
Rigvedic hymns, 83; Rigvedic, 
enumerated, 84 

Risley, Bengali type termed Mon- 
golo-Dravidian by, 53 

Rita (cosmic order), typified by 
Vanina, 86 


Rituals, growth of as recorded in 
the BrihmanaS, 117; symbo¬ 
lism of, 117 

Rivers of Peninsular India, course 
taken by, 8; of Rigvedic India, 
enumerated, 68 

Roberts, General (Lord), route 
taken by for relief of Kanda¬ 
har, 48 

Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, 205 
Rohri Hills, 24 

Roman Empire and India, sca- 
trade between, 303 
Rome, Indian trade with, centres 
of, 46 

Royal purchases, prices fixed for, 
305 

Ruddle or haematite drawings, 
localities where found, 10, 11; 
—, representations in, 11 
Rudra, storm-god precurB >r of 
Siva, 87; emergence of, 119 
Rukma-vaksha, 31 

Sabaras, non-Aryan people, 43 
Sabha, 144, 145; popular body in 
Rigvedic India, 80; popular 
assembly known as, 104, 105. 
106; function ns court of 
justice, 105; pariamentary 
function of, 105; and Samiti, 
described as twin daughters of 
god Prajspati, 104, 106; 

-ohara, 105; -sad, 105 
Sabhastdra (judge), 145 
Sachivas (miitary officials), 145 
Sacred cities, seven of India, 57; 
rivers, seven, of India, 57; 
texts, Tecitation of, methods, 
112 

Sacrificial fires, tending of, en¬ 
joined on students, 108 
Saddglaputta, 238 
Sagdi, the, 292 

Saguthg Vagga, stricture on con¬ 
duct of some Brahmans, 264 
Sahsyas (helpers of the king), 145 
Saints, women, 198 
Sajgta, kinsmen of the king, 102 
6 akas, the, 148; (Scythians) B2; 

foreign invaders of India, 141 
Sgketa. capital of Kosala, 244 
Sakha, institution of, 114 
6 gkliya, founder of family of 
Buddha. 154 
Sgkiyas, 196 ff. 

Sakti (Mother Goddess), worship 
of, 21, 23 

Sakulyas (remoter relations), 138 
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Sakya republic, 19G, — towns and 
population, 196, — parliament, 

196, — education and culture, 

197, — republic, women saints, 
198; State, Government of by 
Rajas, 244 

6akyas, emigration of, to Hima¬ 
layas, 244 

Salem district, precious stones in 
mines of, 46 
Salween, Rivor, 45 
Sainana-Biahmana, 221 ft'. 

Saraana Gotama, term denoting 
Buddha, 263 

Santanas, alms-giving of, 2(54; dis¬ 
favour of in Brahminical cir¬ 
cles, 264 
Samfivati, 255 
Sgmaveda, study of, 113 
Sdma-Veda Samhita, 89 
Samaxus, 288 

Samgha (Assembly) divisions of, 
126; method of conducting 
business, how indicated, 126, 
127; confederation of re¬ 
publics, 144 

Samghas, meetings of, 209; meet¬ 
ings of, quorum, 209; meetings 
of, exclusions from quorum, 
210; meetings of, seating ar¬ 
rangement, 209; meetings of, 
chairman, 210; meetings of, 
validity of proceedings, 210; 
meetings of, rules of business, 
211; meetings of, whip, 211; 
meetings of, debate, 212; 
meetings of, devices for agree¬ 
ment, 212; meetings of, com¬ 
mittee of reference, 213; meet¬ 
ings of, principle of repre¬ 
sentation, 213; meetings of, 
voting in, 214; "meetings of, 
assembly clerks, 216; use of 
money forbidden to, 306 
Samliila, 112; work of editors of, 
84, 85; methods adopted for 
conservation of, 85; of the 
Rigveda, 89; see also Rigveda 
Samhita 

Samiti, popular body in Rigvcdic 
India, 80, 81; functions of, 106 
Samudia, used in sense of ‘ ‘ ocean ’ ’ 
among Rigvedic Indians, 76 
Sanatkumgra, scholar, 112 
Sanchi, sculptures of showing 
Yakshis as dryads, 22 
Sandal wood, known only to Greeks 
by Tamil name, 45, 46 
Sangala, 289 (footnote), 289 


Sangaya, 2S2 

Sanjaya, sect of, conversion of to 
Buddhism, 250 

Sankhya, Buddhism influenced b\\ 
262 

Sannydsi, ascetic stage of life, 60; 
(hermit), 130; whence re¬ 
cruited, 133; Asrama, known 
as wanderer, 169 

Sanskrit , Vedic and classical 
Dravidian elements in. 39; 
vehicle of Hindu culture, 60, 
OJ ; translation of Bralim; 
characters into, 38; spoken 
with difficulty by Prakrits, 93; 
language, association of leptor- 
rhiny with, 39; language and 
literature 29, language and 
literature, importance of, 61 ; 
literature, post-Vedic, starting- 
point of, 120; Rigvcdic, a 
formed language from t lie 
beginning, 83, 84 
gantauu, 151, grandsons of, 151 
Sapindas, inheritance by, 138 
Sapta-Sindhu, 61 

Sarasvati, land of Vedic culture, 92 
Sarathi (charioteer or master of 
the horse), 103 

Saigon of Akkad, discovery of seals 
and other objects of reign of, 
27 

Sargonid Period, 27 
Sgriputra, defeat of Devadatta by, 
258 

Sariputta, 256; favourite pupil of 
Buddha, 268; and Moggallana, 
Buddha’s chief disciples, 250 
Sarkar, B. K., Political Theories 
and Institutions of Ancient 
India, 209 
Sarmancs, 311, 312 
6aSigupta, treachery of, during 
Alexander’s invasion of India, 
282 

gastrins-, students specializing us, 
167 

gatabhuji, 30 

gatadaya, explanation of, SI 
gatapatha, 156; of the White 
Yajurveda, 90; Aranyalcas, 
distinction of sounds in, 112; 
Brahmana, 89 f Brahmana, con¬ 
quests mentioned in (foot¬ 
note), 53; Brahmana, on direc¬ 
tion of spread of Brahmanism, 
53; Brahmana, on location of 
Indo-Aryan languages, 54; 
Brahmana, agricultural ope- 
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rations as summed up in, 74; 
Brahmana, restrictions on 
intermarriage mentioned in, 
94; lirahmana, classification 
of agricultlral operations in, 
95, 90; Brahmana, on the 

world-wide conquests of two 
Bharata kings, 98; Brahmana, 
meditation on the Self urged 
by, 118; Brahmana, stories 
told by regarding Janamejaya, 
157 

Satraps, Indian, ruling under Alex¬ 
ander, 294 
Satvants, 91 

Savaras, Munda-spcaking people, 34 
Sa vitri, sun-god, 87 
Schools, domestic, 108; of Vcdic 
study and interpretation, 114 
Scravasti, permanent retreat of 
Buddha, 257 

Script, employed by Indus people, 
quasi-pictographic, 18; em¬ 
ployed by Indus people, phone¬ 
tic, not alphabetic, 19 
Sculpturo illustrating Sudalla’s gift 
of Jetavanna as retreat for 
Buddha, 251 

Sculptures of Bharhut and Sanchi 
showing TaJcshjs as dryads, 22 
Scythians, 52; see also Sakas 
Scytho-Dravidian type, character¬ 
istics and site of, 52 
Seaboard of India, unfavourable to 
intercourse with foreign coun¬ 
tries, 42 

Sea-borne trade, known to Rig- 
vedic Indians, 70; -borne 
trade, foreign. 802 
Seals, animal forms dopicted on, 
19; evidence of art employed 
in production of, 19 
Scistan, 47, 48 
Self, the, meditation on, 118 
Somi-precious stones, kinds of, used 
in making beads and orna¬ 
ments, 16 

Senani, “leader of the army” in 
Rigvedic India, 80 
Sett hi, chief of trade known as, 
307 

Settlements, centres of mentioned 
in Jaint texts, 300 
Sexual morality high in Rigvedic 
society, 72 

Shah-ji-ki-dlieri, discovery of Bud¬ 
dha’s relics at, 261 
Shipowners, provision 'regarding 
liabiity of, foreshadowing 


modern insurance, 171 
Ships, largo size of, 302 
Sialkot, prehistoric cranial mate¬ 
rial found at 32 

Siamese-Chincse language, where 
spoken, 35 

Siddhsrtha, 231; (Sarvartha- 
siddha), original names of 
Buddha, 244; and Maya* 
parents of Buddha, 244 
Sif/loi , Persian silver coins 
(shekels) free -introduction 
into India, 295 

Signet rings given as deposit or 
security, 306 

Signs of the Indus script, articles 
on which engraved, 18; signs 
of the Indus script, number of, 
18; devised by each country to 
record its speech, 24; pictured, 
used to record sounds as well 
as objects and concepts, 24 
Sigrus, the, 69; non-Aryan people, 

' 70 

Silia conversion of to Buddhism, 
268 

Sihahanu, 244 

Sikhs, number of in India, 55 
Silver (Rajata), uses of, enumerat¬ 
ed, 97; coins, 311; coins form¬ 
ing the only memorial of 
Alexander’s invasion of India, 
295; decadraclim of Attic 
weight preserved in British 
Museum; commemorating im¬ 
portant incident in Alexan¬ 
der’s campaign, 296 
Simla, 50 

Sirnyus, non-Aryan people, 70 
Sind, former heavier rainfall in, 
evidences of, 13; former river- 
supply of, 13; tin or bronze 
used in, sources of, 16; river 
valleys of, becoming seat of 
early civilization, 24; Arab 
conquest of, 49 

Sindhu, Babylonian name for in¬ 
digenous Indian cotton, 17; 
India known to foreigners by 
name of the river, 57 
Indian cotton, 17 
Sindon, Greek name for indigenous 
Singanpur, ruddle or luematite 
drawings found in, 11 
£ipra (helmet), 31, 82 
Siinade vah ( phallus-worshipper), 
70; (phallus worshipper), non- 
Aryan as, 30 

Siva, ancestor of, worship of, 23; 
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precursor of, 87; devotee of, 
141; historic, male deity por¬ 
trayed on seal, as the proto¬ 
type of, 20; four-armed Hindu 
god, 21; worship of, 21; 
Ea&upati, Lord of Animals, 20; 
trimv.kha and trinayana of, 20; 
Nalargja, statuette of ances¬ 
tor of, 19 
6ivas, the, 09 
Slave, seven kinds of, 100 
Slaves, non-Aryans, 70 
Slavery, 310 

Smith, V. A., Early History of 
India (quoted), 03 
Smoke-sacrifice, 150 
Social customs, peculiar, of South¬ 
ern India, 44 

Solitude, Buddha’s fear of, 2G5, 
206 

Soma (draught of immortality), 
87; drink, a religious offer¬ 
ing, 77,—preparation of, 77; 
sacrifice, 88, 90 

Sonadandn, the Brahman, opinion 
of, relating* to Buddha, 270, 
271 

Sontal Parganas, 43 
Sontals, Munda-speaking people, 34 
Solthiya (grass-cutter), 248; sec 
also Sujata 

Sounds recorded by pictured signs, 
24 

Sources of history, evolution of, 5 
Speech, impure, exclusion from 
priesthood on account of, 113 
Spindle-whorls found in houses of 
Mohenjo-daro, 10 

Spinning practised by Indus people, 
evidences of, 10; and weaving, 
art of, known to Indus people 
and on the Nile, 25 
Spirituous liquor (sura) condemn¬ 
ed among Rigvedic Indians, 77 
Sradda (faith), 87 
firaishthya, interpretation of word, 

96 

6ramaua, definition of, 263; life 
of a recluse conducted by, 203 
6ramnnas, renunciations of, 203 
Srcshthi, interpretation of word, 90 
Sreni (guild), 143 
Sreshtlii, interpretation of word, 96 
Srolriya, specialist in Vedic recita¬ 
tion, 123 

Sruti, 107, 217, explanation of, 5 
States of Northern India, c. 650— 
325 B.C., 179 ff. 

Statues, kind of stone used in 
making, 16; colossal, identified 


as Yakshas or Yakshis, 315, 
316 

Steatite, articles made from by 
Indus people, 16 

Stein, Sir Aurel, 20; discovery of 
prehistoric settlements * in 
Southern Baluchistan, 13; dis¬ 
covery of cinerary and ceno- 
taphic urns in Baluchistan, 23 
Sthapati, offices performed by, 104 
Stone ages in India, 9; arms and 
utensils employed by Indus 
people, 17; images produced 
by Indus people, special ex¬ 
amples of, 19; implements 
known to the Itigveda, 31 
sStravastl, 251 ; monastery at, 252 
Students, ages of, 106; duties of, 
100, 1G7 

Studentship, rules of in Atliarva- 
reda and Jajurr-cda, 107 
Study, subjects of, for pupils, 167 
Stupa, 313 

Sudatta Angthapindiku, gift of 
Jetavana, as retreat for Bud 
dha, 251 

Suddhodana, deprivation of heirs 
through teaching of Buddha; 
250 

Sudra, caste of, 00; oppression of, 
95; duties special to, 131; 
duties of, prohibitions imposed 
on and privileges permitted to, 
105, 100 

Sudras, Nandas status as, 270 
Sufed Koh Range, 42 
Sujata and Sotthiya, canonical 
account, of Buddha’s striving 
for truth, 248 

Sukkur limestone, use of by Indus 
people, 10 

Sulaiman Range, 41 

&ulka (customs, excise), 171 

Sumerian Eabini or Eukidu, 22; 

typo, difficult to define, 29 
Sumerians, a mixed race, 30 
Sun, the, forms under which wor¬ 
shipped, 87 

Sunakklmtta, slander of Buddha’s 
teachings by, 268 
Supreme knowledge (Atman), at¬ 
tainment of, 115 
Surablii, 31 

Surpgraka-Sopara, centre of early 
export trade, 46 
Susa I and II, periods of, 26 
Susungga, king of Magdaha, two 
important facts relating to, 273 
Suta, more than one meaning at¬ 
tached to, 103 
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Sutlej River, 41; River, gorge of, 
45 

.Sutra, meaning of word, 120; 
status of, 131 

Sutras, rigidity of caste-system 
during period of, 04; manuals 
of instruction. 120; works 
arising out of the Vedgnga, 
classified, 121 ; contemplation 
of non-Bralimin teachers by, 
136; village life only depicted 
in, 130 

Suttee, unknown to post-Vedic 
writers, 138 

6vctaketu, Brahman scholar, 03 
.Syaina-ayns, 31 
Syndicates of traders, 171 
Syuta, 31 

Takshan, 74, 03, 316 
Tamil, peoples by whom spoken. 30 
Tamils, combination of Mediter¬ 
ranean and Armenoids among, 
37 

Tamraparni River, 11 
Tayas (austerity), practice of, 83. 
132; practice of penance and 
austerity, as fundamental edu¬ 
cational method, 86 
Taxes, 137, 208; by whom levied, 
208; remission of. 200; pro¬ 
portion paid on consignments 
of goods, 306 

Taxila, 248; relics of Buddha dis¬ 
covered at, 261; treachery of. 
to India during invasion of 
Alexander, 281; Durbar held 
at by Alexander, 285; king of, 
satrapy created under, 204 
Teachers, methods of in Post-Vedic 
era, 123; names for, 12.3; 
classes of, 168 

Teak. Indian, found in ruins of 
Ur, 45 

Tedandika, 221 

Tel-el-Amarna, letters from, 67 
Tel Asmar, near Baghdad, dis¬ 
coveries at, 27 
Telugu, 30 

Terra-cottas, series of, excavation, 
314, 315 

Tetliys, prehistoric Eur-Asiatic 
Ocean, site of, 8 

Tevijja Suttanta, stricture on con¬ 
duct of some Brahmans, 264 
Thomas, E. J., origin of Brahmi 
script, 38; Life of Buddha, 244 
Threshing-floor sacrifice, 139 
Tibet, jadeite derived from, 16 


Tibeto-Burman language, peoples 
by whom spoken, 35; -Chinese, 
an earliest language of India, 
36 

Tinavat tharaka, 212 
Tinnevelly, 11 

Tirthas (departments), eighteen 
chief officers of, enumerated, 

140 — . 
Tissa of Savrasti nursed by Bud¬ 
dha, 255 

Tithes, 208; by whom levied, 298; 

remission of, 299 
Toehi River, 48; Valley, 47 
Tombs, neolithic, distribution of, 
iu India, .11 

Totemism, no "trace of in Rigveda, 
87 

Town, native terms for enumerat¬ 
ed, 299; -life, development of, 
indicated, 139, 140; -life, dis¬ 
paragement of, 139 
Toy carts, production of by Indu3 
people, 18 

Toys made of terra-cotta produced 
by Indus people, 18 
Trade, as described by Manu, 171; 
inland, how carried on, 303; 
and commerce during Post- 
Vedic era. 124; -routes, enum¬ 
eration of, 303, 304 
Trader (Vanik), known to Rigveda, 
75 

Trances of Buddha, 248 
Transmigration, 240 
Tree of Knowledge of the Buddha, 
21; -worship, 23; -worship, 
two forms of, 21, 22 
Trigarta Samgha, confederation of 
republics, 126 

T.rimukha and trinayana. of Siva, 
20 

Tsan-po (Brahmaputra), River, 41 
Turkestan, Eastern, jadeite derived 
from, 16 

Turko-Iranian type, characteristics 
and homo of, 52 

Turquoise, source of, in India, 16 
Turvasa, Vedic people, 31 
Tuvvasas, Vedic people, 68 69; 
footnote) 71 . 

Udarji, see Udayaehadra 
Udayablmdra, king of Magadha, 
traditions relating to, 271; 
faith of in Jainism, 272; 
assassination of, 272 
Udayana, 153, 154 
Uddfilaka Aruni, 110 
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Udenn, king of Vamsa, 184 
Udgatri, ceremonial office per¬ 
formed by, 88 

Udraka and Alara, Buddha’s first 
teachers, 24G 

Ugra, ‘‘seizing alive,’’ probably 
police official, 81 
Ugras, 201 

Ugrasena, murderer of Kalasoka 
and founder of new dynasty, 
274 

Union of South Africa free from 
danger of foreign invasion 
(footnote), 47 

Upadhyaya, class of teacher known 

as, 1G8 

Upaka (Ajivika ascetic) scepticism 
<ji, 249 

Upanayana, ceremony of, 166; 
ceremony of initiation of the 
pupil, 107 

Upanishad, story recorded in, 55 
Upanishads, 53, 89, 106, 110, 167, 
Upanishads, 53, 89, 106, 110, 167, 
^175; recognition of phonologi¬ 
cal factors in, 112, 113; theo¬ 
logical tenets of, 90, 263 
Vpasti (dependents), in personal 
following of the king, 80 
Ur, chariot figured on stone slab 

at, 18; seal discovered at, 26; 
discovery of Indian seals at, 
26, 27; Indian teak found in 
ruins of, 45 

Uralis, possibly of Negrito origin, 
33 

Urn-burial in the neolithic age, 11; 
localities affording examples 
• of, 11 

Uruvela, Buddha’s austerities in, 
247; Kassapa, conversion to 
Buddhism, 268 
Urvi, 30 

Uttaradhyayana Sutra (Jain text), 
300 

Uttara-Kurus, 91; -Madras, 91 
Vuhana, 22 

Vaidikas, students specializing as, 
167 

Vainayika, officer in charge of 
rules and discipline, 127 
Vairadeya, deserving the requital 
of enmity, 81 

VaiSfill, 203; Buddha’s visit to, 254 
Vaifiya, cast© of, 60; description of, 
95 restriction of rights of 
property to, 95; duties special 
to, 131, 105 


Vajasaneyi Samliita, metals men¬ 
tioned in, 97 , 

Vajji confederation, 201 
Vamsa (family), 125 
Vainsa, kingdom of, 184 
Vdnaprastha (hermit, recluse), 60, 
130 

Vanik (trader), known to Rigvedu, 
75 

Vargas, 126 

Varma (coat of mail). 31, 82 
Varnas (castes), 59, 129, 137 
Varnasrama-dJiarma, indigenous 
definition of Hinduism, 59, 129 
Varuna, Rigvedic god, 66, 67; sky- 
god, 86 

Vasco da Gama, landing in India 
(1498), 42 

Vasishtha, 137; Sutra work, 127, 
128; and ViSvamitra, conflict 
between, 38 
Vasishthas, 244 
Vdta, wind-god, 87 
Vavilov, head of U.S.S.R. Depart¬ 
ment of Applied Botany and 
Plant Breeding (footnote), 10 
Vdyu, wind-god, 87 
Vavu Purann, on purpose of Sutra, 
147 

Veda, the, too sacred for literary 
production, 5, 6 

Vedas, texts of differing in differ¬ 
ent schools, 114; knowledge 
of, no help in attaining to the 
Atman, 115 

Vedsngas, first Sutra work, 120; 

subjects comprised in, 120 
Veddas, purest form of Proto- 
Australoid type seen in, 33 
Vedic chronology, settlement of 
points of, 156; civilization, 
connection of Indus people 
with, 29; civilization, shift 
from west to east, 91; civiliza¬ 
tion, later, 98 ff.; civilization, 
deveopment of caste system 
during, 94 civilization indus¬ 
tries and occupations during, 
96; civilization, later, growth 
of economic life during, 95; 
civilization, later, learning and 
education in, 106 ff.; god, 
Indra, 30; gods, mentioned In 
Boghaz-Koi Inscription, 155; 
Index, 75; India, 88; origin 
of asceticism, 217; school 
(Charana), 123; text of 
Aitareya Brahmana, 43; texts, 
literature explanatory of, 113; 


i 
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war (Battle of Ten Kings), 
08, 69; see also Battle of Ten 
Kings 

Vcraiija, famine at, 255 
Videha (north Bihar), 91 ; King, 
201; princesses, 202; seat of 
Vedic culture, 92 
Videhas, 201 

Vidudabha, King of Kosala, 183 
Village, the (Gratna), in Rigvedic 
India, 78; goddesses, Grimade 
vstss, 20; life only depicted 
in Sutras, 139 

Villages, administration as known 
in Manu Smriti, 103 
Vimsi (group of twenty 
101 

Viudya hills 10 
Yindhyan system, 43; system, 
ranges of forming dividing 
line between Northern and 
Southern India, 43 
Viralpurusha, oversoul, 88 
Vis (Canton or Clan), in Rigvedic 
India, 78 

Visakha of Acigvasti, 254; gift of 
monastery (Purvargnia) to 
Buddha, 252 
Vishgnius, the 09 
Vishava (administrative division), 
1*22 

Vishnu, emergence of deity, 119; 
four-armed Hindu god, 21 ; 
incarnation, of, 141; sun-god, 
later worshipped as an in¬ 
dependent god, 87; Purgua, 
tho best-preserved of the 
Purgnas, 147; -Smriti, in¬ 
formation contained in, 173. 
174 - 

Yisvakarms, 88 

Visvgmitra and Vasislitha, conflict 
between, 38 

Vrstyas, how to be regarded, 93; 

descent to status of, 130 
Vriddhi (interest), 300 
Vysvaharilca, officer in charge of 
law, 127 

Wages, method of payment, 123 
Wanderers, 217 ff. 

Wealth, method of estimating in 
Rigvedic India. 74 
Weapons used by people of 
Mohenjo-daro, *17 
Weaver, work of, 75 
Weights used by Iudus people, 
points of special interest in, 
18; and measures in Post- 
Vedic era, 125 



Wergchl (monetary compensation 
to relatives of man killed) in 
force in Rigvedic India, 81 
Wheat grown in Indus country, 
unearthed specimens of, 15; 
grown in Indus country, same 
as that now grown in Punjab 
footote), 15; not easily 
hybridized, centres of groups 
of (footnote), 40 
White Yajurveda, 174 
Wild animals among Indus people, 
15 

William, Monier, on importance of 
Sanskrit, 00. 01 

Wiuternifz, on time elapsing during 
composition of Rigvedic 
hymns, 83 

Wiros, the 05; original home of, 
discussed, 04, 65; animals 

domesticated by, 05 
Women, industries in which em¬ 
ployed during later Vedic 
civilization, 97; part taken in 
intellectual life by, 111; status 
of in post-Vodic civilization, 
138; restrictions imposed upon 
and duties assigned to, 100; 
permission to share in philoso¬ 
phic life with ascetics, 312; 
saints, 198 

Woodward. Sir A. S. (footnote), .8 
Wool, used as textile by Indus 
people, 10 

Woolley, Mr. 18; discovery of 
seal by, 20 

Writing, invention by Indus people, 
18 

Xerxes, 12; Indian contingent used 
by to fight battles in Greece, 
280 

Ygdnvas, fortunes of, 149, 150, 151; 

most of known as Bhojns, 151 
Yadu, Vedic people, 31; descen¬ 
dants of, 149; Turvasu, son 
of Yayali, 148 

Yadus, the, 09, (footnote) 7J. 
Yfijfiavalkya, 109; Brahman 
scholar, 93; reward for an¬ 
swering problems, 109, 110; 

two wives of, 111; discourses 
on Brahman, 110, 111; renun¬ 
ciation of the world by, 116; 
work of, comparison with 
Manu, 174; comparison of 
Narada with, 170 
Yajurveda, ' rules of studentship 
given in, 107, 108; study of, 
113; Black, 89; White, 89 
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Yakubas or Yakshis, colossal statues 
of figures identified as, 315, 
31G; Yakshis as dryads, sculp¬ 
tures showing, 22 

Yakslius, the, G9; non-Aryan 
people, 70; Yalctas (govern¬ 
ment servants), 1G2 
Varna, 88; zeal for highest know¬ 
ledge as tested by, 11G 
Yaska’s Nirulcta, 120, 121 
Yasodhara , one name of Buddha’s 
wife, 245 

Yavana, origin of word, 4G 
Yavanus, 4G, 148; (Ionians cr 
Greeks), 57; foreign invaders 
of India, 141 

Yayati, 148; five sons of, 14S, 140 
Yemen, merchants of, entering 
Indian trade, 4G 


Yodha (warrior), ctjuipmcnf of. 81 

Yofja, deities in posture of, 21; 
practice of, 23; cult of (foot¬ 
note), 70; or Dhyana, Bud¬ 
dhism influenced by, 2G3 

Yor/i, stone image of, 19; portrait 
of head of, 19, 20; statuette 
of, trefoil patterning on robe. 
2G 

Yoni ring-stone, 21 ; symbols, 
worship of, 23 

Yuan Chwang, Buddhist pilgrim, 
•lo 

Yukta, government officers, 127 

Yvktas (men in service), 123 

Zoolatry (animal worship), evi¬ 
dences of Mohenjo-daro, 22 







